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A PERSONAL TRIBUTE TO SENATOR HOAR} 


Turrty years have passed since I first met Senator Hoar, met 
him in the remote manner in which a young and very unimpor- 
tant man meets a much older man already highly distinguished 
in public life. I was first associated with him in a slightly nearer 
way six years later, when I went as a delegate in 1880 to the 
Republican Convention at Chicago. That convention was probably 
the stormiest in our history, with the single exception of the 
famous one at Charleston in 1860, when the Democratic party 
went to pieces on the eve of the civil war. Over this deliberative 
body, rent with contending factions, torn with political passion, 
and surrounded by 12,000 excited and shouting spectators, Mr. 
Hoar, the leader of our delegation, was chosen to preside. The 
skill, power, calmness, and never-failing presence of mind with 
which he discharged this difficult task, and his really brilliant 
success, made upon me a deep impression at the moment, an 
impression which has not been weakened in the least by the lapse 
of time. 

Six years later, I was elected a member of Congress, and my 
intercourse with Mr. Hoar increased, for I saw him constantly on 
matters of legislation and upon business affecting the State we 
represented in our respective houses. 

Six years later again, I was chosen to the Senate and became 
his colleague. For the past seven years I have sat beside him 
in the Senate, our committee rooms adjoined, and during all my 


1 A memoir of Senator Hoar is in preparation for the next number of the Gradu- 
ates’ Magazine. The following tribute by his colleague in the United States Senate 
was read before the Massachusetts Historical Society and will appear in its Proceed- 
ings. — Ep. 
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service as senator, now extending to nearly twelve years, I have 
lived with him in the closest intimacy. My predecessor, Mr. 
Dawes, had been a life-long friend of Mr. Hoar ; they had served 
together in the House and had been for eighteen years colleagues 
in the Senate. To have an old and accustomed friend suddenly 
replaced in this close relation by a man young enough to be his 
son and belonging to another generation must have been trying in 
many ways. But if it was so Mr. Hoar never manifested any sign 
of annoyance or disappointment or even coolness. From the first 
day of our association in the Senate he treated me with a thought- 
ful kindness and a generous consideration which I can never for- 
get. As we came to know each other better, he admitted me to 
his friendship and showed for me an affection of which it is not 
easy for me to speak. I can only say that it was fully returned 
and that I tried to repay in some measure his great gift to me of 
confidence and affection. I soon learned that beneath a manner 
sometimes brusque and often absent-minded and apparently indif- 
ferent was concealed one of the warmest hearts that ever beat, one 
of the most tender and loyal natures which it has ever been my 
fortune to know. 

I have said thus much, perhaps too much, of my personal rela- 
tions with Mr. Hoar merely to explain the difficulty under which 
I labor in trying to speak of him here to-day. His death is 
too recent, my last talk with him is too fresh in my memory, my 
sense of personal loss is yet too keen, to permit me to discuss his 
great public service adequately, still less critically. I cannot yet 
approach him as an historic figure and a distinguished statesman, 
I can only think of the man and the friend. I shall not try even 
to speak of his long and really great public service, of his work 
as a constructive statesman and law-maker, of his power: in 
debate, or of his eloquence as displayed in speeches singularly 
vivid in expression, rich in apt allusions, and charged with feeling 
and imagination when he was deeply stirred. To give very 
imperfectly and very briefly the impression he made upon me as 
a friend and as a man is all I shall venture to attempt to-day. 

Mr. Hoar came of a family which had held an assured position 
and whose members were people of substance and importance in 
England for many generations before America was known. His 
immigrant ancestors were closely connected in blood with the Lady 
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Alice Lisle, whose fate is one of the famous tragedies of Jeffries’s 
“Bloody Assize.”” In the 17th century one of Mr. Hoar’s name 
and ancestry was President of Harvard College, and the tradition 
of sound learning was a heritage never lost by his descendants. 
On the mother’s side Mr. Hoar was a grandson of Roger Sherman, 
a remarkable member of a family most remarkable in successive 
generations in American history, and one of the most powerful and 
conspicuous among the great men who carried through the Revo- 
lution and founded the government of the United States. Bred 
up in Concord with such an ancestry and such traditions behind 
him, Mr. Hoar was almost of necessity a typical man. He was 
a New Englander, a Puritan, as modified by the passing of the cen- 
turies, from “ roof of head to sole of stocking.” His love for his 
birthplace, for his people, for Massachusetts, was a passion which 
never slumbered and was never dimmed; it yielded precedence 
only to that larger patriotism which found expression in his life- 
long devotion to the fortunes and the service of the United States, 

Mr. Hoar was born and brought up in a period of revolution 
and reform. The forces set in motion by the American Revolu- 
tion which wrought the revolution in France had worn themselves 
out under Napoleon and had been arrested at Waterloo. The 
period of reaction set in, — the period of the Metternichs and the 
Castlereaghs, of the Eldons and the Liverpools, — and a mighty 
effort was made, with a stupidity equaled only by the confidence 
with which it was undertaken, to resurrect a dead system and 
a vanished society. The opposing current, momentarily checked, 
soon began to flow again. Men recovered their breath and 
started in to complete the unfinished work of the French Revolu- 
tion. The liberation of Greece, the monarchy of July, the Eng- 
lish reform bill, Italian conspiracies, the aspirations of Hungary, 
the unrest in Poland, the verse of Byron, the dramas of Hugo and 
Dumas, the novels of Dickens, the experiment of Brook Farm, the 
transcendentalism of Concord, the anti-slavery crusade, were all 
manifestations of the restless spirit which agitated America and 
western Europe. Everything was called in question, and the fer- 
ment was felt in literature and religion as well as in politics and 
society. This new movement culminated in 1848, and out of 
much apparent failure came a united Italy, constitutional govern- 
ment in all of Europe west of Russia and Turkey, the development 
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of the German Empire, the destruction of American slavery, and 
the consolidation of the United States, the most important single 
event of the nineteenth century. 

The keynote of the whole of this great movement, literary, 
religious, social, and political, was belief in the perfectibility of 
humanity. Give human beings a chance, free them from the arti- 
ficial trammels which evil laws and pernicious customs had cast 
about them, and no matter what race they belonged to or what 
their past had been, all would be well. How much that move- 
ment, driven forward by faith in humanity, accomplished, it is not 
easy to estimate. But the wrongs and burdens which it swept 
away were known only to the generation which had endured them. 
The succeeding generation had never felt the hardships and 
oppressions which had perished, but were keenly alive to all the 
evils and misfortunes which survived. Hence the inevitable tend- 
ency to doubt the worth of any great movement which has come, 
done its work and gone, asserted itself; for there are no political 
or social panaceas, although mankind never ceases to look for 
them. To a period of enthusiasm and faith resulting in great 
changes and great benefits to humanity a period of skepticism and 
reaction almost always succeeds. The work goes on, what has 
been accomplished is made sure, much good is done, but the spirit 
of the time alters. 

Mr. Hoar lived and labored and achieved in both periods, but 
he was always a man of ’48. Experience may have shown limita- 
tions to the hopes of those days, skepticism and criticism may have 
assailed the beliefs then cherished, but the faith was a noble 
one, the beliefs, the hopes, the visions if you will, were great and 
generous, inspirations always to a noble conduct of life, and from 
those beliefs and hopes Mr. Hoar never swerved. Mr. Hoar 
was an idealist, and he had seen so many of the visions of his youth 
turned to realities that he had good reason for the robust optimism 
which never deserted him. Yet he was no impracticable dreamer. 
Macaulay, in a familiar passage, says that Cromwell’s soldiers 
‘moved to battle with the precision of machines, burning with the 
fanaticism of crusaders.” In the Puritan character the ideal and 
the practical went hand in hand, and Mr. Hoar was the child of the 
Puritans. He was unfaltering in his ideals, he gave his life to 
their service, but with the idealism were joined strong practical 
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sense, great shrewdness of judgment, a profound aversion to change 
merely for the sake of change, and an equally profound reverence 
and affection for precedent and for the principles of conduct and 
government which had been established slowly and painfully 
through the long history of the English-speaking people. 

As it was in his public, so it was in his private life. The words 
“ plain living and high thinking” seem to serve to-day chiefly as 
a familiar quotation. The desire for plain living just now appears 
to be slight, even if high thinking is supposed to go with it. But 
in Mr. Hoar’s youth this sentence was not a phrase but a reality, 
and his whole life exemplified it in practice. He said more than 
once that he had sacrificed to the public service every opportunity 
to make money, and that all he had accumulated was a few books ; 
but there was no bitterness in the utterance. He had, in truth, 
a fine indifference to money. Whenever he received a large legal 
fee it all went, I think, in books and prints and in a quiet charity 
ever beyond his means, where the left hand never knew what the 
right hand was doing. He too, as Bishop Blougram says of 
Shakespeare, “saved money, spent it, knew the worth of things,” 
although, I think, in Mr. Hoar’s case there was but little saving 
attempted. He neither envied riches nor despised them. He was 
simply indifferent to them. His heart was set on other and nobler 
things, and in his life he achieved his heart’s desire in a measure 
not given to many in this world of ours. 

In his relations with men and women the same combination of 
qualities was apparent as in his attitude upon great public ques- 
tions and in regard to the duties and the obligations of the nation 
and the state. 

Like all vigorous men who are effective in life and hold strong 
opinions, he had enemies with whom in their season he fought 
many battles, and he was a fearless antagonist who struck hard. 
He had a wide acquaintance, embracing practically all the men who 
had held high place in public life or had won distinction at the 
bar or in literature during nearly half a century. His judgment 
of the men he had known in this way was keen and shrewd, just 
and generous even when they had been his opponents, and yet by 
no means easy or over-lenient. But when he had once admitted a 
man within the circle of his affections he could see no fault in him 
and idealized him at once. Those who have read his autobiography 
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or have talked much with him know how he would depict and 
praise those whom he loved or to whom he felt a personal gratitude, 
using all that vividness of phrase which came so easily to him and 
which made what he said strike home so deeply. No doubt he 
lifted these friends of his heart in many cases far above the place 
the world would accord to them ; but the mistake, if it was one, 
was so illumined by loyalty and generosity that one could only do 
homage to those beautiful qualities which it is to be hoped will 
never go out of fashion. 

As he grew older, he grew always gentler and kinder. The 
caustic and ready wit was more and more replaced by the unfail- 
ing and kindly humor which had gone side by side with it through 
life. He buried the old conflicts, all but one, of which he left 
public record, because he thought it was a public duty to do so. 
The sharp encounters of debate were never avoided, but biting 
words, if they were uttered, were withdrawn quickly, and he would 
suffer no hostility or coolness to linger in the minds of any of his 
colleagues. As the shadows lengthened, the ideals of friendship, 
the natural tenderness of his affection, his hopes for humanity, 
his fervent faith in the future and the mission of the American 
people grew stronger and more dominant. 

So the end came as he wished it to come to him, and was met by 
him with the courage which had gone with him through life. 

H. C. Lodge, ’71. 





WORK FOR THE NEW HARVARD MEDICAL 
SCHOOL! 


THE changes that have occurred in the Harvard Medical School 
within the last generation have been very great. In the early 
seventies the Faculty of the School took the step of grading the 
course of study and requiring students to pass from one subject to 
another in logical sequence and after examination; a step that 
was taken with many forebodings and that resulted in a tremen- 


1 On June 8, 1904, Dr. H. C. Ernst, Professor of Bacteriology in Harvard 
University, delivered before the Massachusetts Medical Society the annual 
address on “Some Fermentations in Medical Education.” The following arti- 
ele, taken from that address, gives Dr. Ernst’s view of the work which the 
new Harvard Medical School should aecomplish. — Ep. 
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dous pecuniary loss to the School (by cutting off the number of 
students), but that was so necessary that the struggle to carry 
it through cannot be realized to-day. In the early eighties the 
School moved into its present building, and it was then thought 
that many years would pass before its needs could even occupy 
the space then had. On the contrary — even with the help of the 
Sears addition — the most effective work for the students has been 
hampered for some time past, and some of the departments are 
and have been crowded to the extent of often being obliged to 
refuse special students. In 1896 the Faculty decided to raise 
the standard of admission to the School by the requirement of 
a degree in Arts, Letters, or Science, — with some special excep- 
tions, — and this regulation went into effect in 1901. It had been 
looked forward to with much trepidation by many of the teaching 
force, and with lively fears that the School would lose so many 
scholars that it would be pecuniarily crippled (as has since oc- 
curred). It cannot be doubted, however, that if this unfortunate 
result should temporarily continue, the friends of the School will 
support it through any such trying period, as generously as has 
always been the case. That this is practically certain, is shown 
by the encouragement to the efforts making to bring about the 
greatest advance that the School has ever thought of —a scheme 
for securing its future for generations to come, together with the 
establishment of what will be, if it can be carried through, the 
most perfect University of Medical Science that the world has yet 
seen. A place where students of medicine in all its branches may 
come, to find an equipment perfectly adapted to their needs, and 
teachers prepared to foster and encourage research in all its direc- 
tions for the demonstration of new truths, as well as to give 
instruction in all branches of present medical knowledge. 


If a student is to take the best advantage of what is offered to 
him, he must have an opportunity for the proper care of his body, 
and the better the facilities for study that can be given the more 
likely is the best that is in him to be developed. Now the right 
of community life, claimed by all companies of scholars, has been 
denied to students of medicine in recent generations and in this 
country. It is but recently that we have begun to look upon the 
medical school as anything but a trade enterprise — on the part 
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of the teachers as a means for filling their pockets; on the part 
of the students as a place where they may be taught how to earn 
a living. The conception of a medical school as in any sense a 
part of a university, or a place where university study should be 
carried on and encouraged, is a product of those recent fermenta- 
tions of which I have already spoken, and has but recently begun 
to develop in such form as makes it possible to realize it. 

Directly connected with this thought, and growing from it, is 
the need for offering such opportunities for a scholar’s life as will 
make the hall-bedroom in a cheap lodging-house a thing of the 
past, and add to the dignity of student life in medicine what it 
now lacks —the charm of collective living with a common pur- 
pose. The first need therefore for the student life of the future 
University Medical Department is dormitories, in which the stu- 
dents, attracted by the courses offered or the reputation of the 
teachers to be heard, may learn to know each other and have easy 
opportunity for fostering the high ideals and learning early the 
noble purposes of their life’s work. Nothing can possibly take 
the place of this community of living in effective development of 
these ends, and the mantle of the Alma Mater should be spread 
over all her sons in embryo — even if not in esse. 

Even if astudent be comfortably housed, he must be fed as well, 
and as great an obligation rests upon the governing body in this 
as in the preceding direction. There is no more impressive feel- 
ing that a visitor experiences in Oxford or Cambridge than dur- 
ing a visit to the dining-halls of the colleges ; each with its customs, 
its traditions, its portraits and its furniture, bearing a message of 
loving service to all who care to hear. Why then should the 
students of any university department be left to the mercies 
of the common eating-house, with never a reminder that life has 
a more cheering face than faded walls and spattered linen at each 
renewal of its strength? A university medical school is as com- 
pact a unit as a college of Oxford or Cambridge — its students 
may be welded into as close a body, very largely by such an 
influence as this. If thus brought together in study and in play, 
the influence of the strong will be more strongly felt, and the weak- 
nesses that might grow will at least be much less active in that 
growth. 

Further, distinct provision for the mental nourishment of the 
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medical student of to-day should be made. Time has been, when 
a scalpel or two, a bone and book or two, were all-sufficient for 
his needs. This is no longer true, and the best of text-books — 
all of them, the best of journals — all of them, should be in easy 
reach at convenient hours and in a comfortable home. The 
Harvard Union, the latest monument of a great citizen’s generous 
love and interest in the young, an enduring influence for good in 
the community in which it stands, might well be the model, which 
with proper adaptation to the special needs would serve the pur- 
pose well. Provision for these needs is a duty that cannot be 
ignored, even if present conditions prevent its immediate fulfil- 
ment. 

There should also be some care for the student when sick, and 
help of this sort is to be much more easily given if the student 
body be closely brought together, than if, as is too often the case, 
it be widely scattered and neglected. Recent experience has 
demonstrated the need of such care as is here meant — that there 
should be some man or body of men, whose aid might be sought in 
any difficulty concerning health, and by whom applications would 
be received with sympathy and attended to with promptness. 

This, then, is the amount and kind of attention that should be 
paid to the care of the students of the medical department of 
a university. They should be made to feel that they are a part 
of a company of scholars —not individuals merely seeking for 
a means of livelihood. The isolation of this part of the University 
body makes it all the more imperative that its installation should 
be complete. 


A far more complex problem is as to what shall be taught, and 
how. Inasmuch as present usage in this country requires that 
the practitioner of medicine should hold a doctor’s degree, it would 
be impossible to confer a lower with satisfaction to the main body 
of students, even though it be true that such doctor’s degree does 
not confer the right to practice. It may be hoped that eventually 
the value of the discarded Bachelor of Medicine may revive and 
that a more perfect scheme of university education in medical 
science may be worked out than is now possible. 

It should be practicable to lay out a course qualifying the stu- 
dent for the practice of medicine, that would not require, as is now 
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the case in many institutions, the preliminary education repre- 
sented by the bachelor’s degree in arts. As conditions are, this is 
impossible, and the best schools of to-day are graduate schools in 
the sense of requiring a preliminary degree — with some excep- 
tions — in arts, letters, philosophy, or science, of those who desire 
to enter upon the study of medicine. 

The degree of Doctor of Medicine should, however, be looked 
upon, when conferred by this better class of institution — certainly 
when they are parts or departments of universities — as indicating 
that the holder has been trained upon broader lines than those 
qualifying simply for the practice of medicine. 

One method by which this end has been sought is by the offer- 
ing of electives — at present only in the later years of the course — 
by a selection from which a student may prepare himself for a 
career in the more purely biological branches. This is not a per- 
fect solution of the problem ; for just as long as all practitioners of 
medicine in this country feel the need for holding the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine, just so long will it be impossible to give 
that degree the same standing as a representative of general 
culture as is now held by the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy 
or Doctor of Science, which it should do from the university point 
of view. 

The advance of knowledge in branches of biological science 
connected with a medical school, and the development of labora- 
tories and research work connected with them, brings out a new 
point of view. It makes it possible to look at them as channels 
through which a way may be constructed leading to other uni- 
versity degrees — the paths leading to these degrees to run side 
by side with that to the Doctorate of Medicine on the one hand, 
and with those laid out by other departments of the university on 
the other. 

So that the future complete medical department of a university 
must look forward to a variety of functions and must provide for 
a variety of degrees, suited to the various sorts of students that 
will, or should be, attracted by its teaching. It must be some- 
thing more than a simple medical school — offering instruction only 
to those intending to practice medicine. It must do this of course, 
and in the best possible way — making arrangements for instruc- 
tion in the laboratory branches sufficient for the needs of the 
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well-educated practitioner, and supplementing this laboratory 
instruction with such a profusion of clinical work that the student 
pursuing the course will be well fitted — upon its completion — 
for the responsibilities that may soon be placed upon him. 

Inasmuch as the best university schools now require the lower 
degree for admission, it has been argued that their function should 
cease here, so far as degree giving is concerned — since in one 
sense they are, as has been said, graduate schools already, and that 
they should confine their energies solely to courses leading to the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine and to research. It is, however, but 
a narrow conception of the importance of many of the fundamental 
branches of medical science, or of those closely allied to them, 
that would limit their functions in this way. It is not so very 
long ago that Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology were all taught 
by the same person —as well return to this practice, as to claim 
that the departments now controlling these subjects do not ex- 
pand further than what is needed by the medical practitioner. 

Since their subdivision, other subjects have assumed essential 
importance: Histology, Embryology, Physiological Chemistry, 
Bacteriology, Comparative Pathology are some of those that have 
thus grown to importance and to special names. Others are evi- 
dently rapidly coming forward, and students may be found in the 
laboratories devoted to any one of these subjects, who have no 
intention of becoming practitioners of medicine, and to whom the 
clinical work prescribed is unnecessary and possibly distasteful. 
At the same time their desire may be to study these subjects in 
direct connection with the human race,— it is surely of importance 
that they should do so,— and where could such instruction be as 
well obtained, or where could it be more easily provided, than if 
built up side by side with the instruction leading directly to medi- 
cal practice ? 

The conception is therefore of something to be planted beside 
and to grow up with the medical school as commonly understood. 
And since the complexities of the education of the medical prac- 
titioner are so great, the new sort of education should be adminis- 
tered by a separate executive body with a separate head — to which 
might be given the name of the Graduate School in Medicine ; 
not of Medicine —for the plan here suggested involves laying 
out courses leading to other degrees than the Doctorate, open to 
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non-graduates as well as to graduates in medicine. This new 
administrative board should of course be allied with other exist- 
ing boards in the Faculty of Medicine, and thus the University 
Department of Medicine would assume the full functions and 
dignity that belong to it. Included in such a University Depart- 
ment, there should be courses leading to degrees other than and in 
addition to that of Doctor of Medicine, and of varying value. 

Provision should undoubtedly be made in this country, as is 
so generally done elsewhere, for persons desiring to enter upon 
public health work. There are many positions to be filled in this 
direction — positions that do not require the usual training of . 
a practitioner of medicine, but do need a portion of that training, 
that could well be furnished by a selection from the courses lead- 
ing to the medical degree, with some additions or amplifications 
as the need might be demonstrated. 

The University Department of Medicine must be a place of lib- 
eral education, as well as a training-school for special lines of 
work. The fact should be recognized that a liberal training in 
biological science is as possible in connection with man as with the 
lower animals, and therefore courses should be provided that would 
be sufficient for the degrees of Master of Arts and of Science, 
Doctor of Philosophy and of Science. 

If this broad conception of the medical department of a uni- 
versity be made clear, it is difficult to believe that the objections 
raised to it will not disappear. The courses suggested for these 
degrees should be open to all who would be qualified to enter upon 
them in any other departments of the University — not limited 
to those possessing a degree in medicine. The fact that they 
should be made up largely of laboratory courses, and must also 
probably be supplemented by and allied with courses in other 
departments of the University, would prevent this limitation. 
They must also — at present — be limited to the laboratory courses, 
for the reason that clinical teaching is not now available for such 
purposes; that it may become so in the not distant future is a 
hope of its best friends. 

The discussion of such a project as is here outlined brings out 
a confusion of thought that it has been difficult to clear away 
—the distinction between “graduate instruction” from the 
university point of view, and “graduate instruction” as usually 
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understood in medical education and illustrated by the many post- 
graduate schools and polyclinics that have come into existence 
of recent years. 

The first takes as a basis for the word “ graduate” the posses- 
sion of the lowest—the bachelor’s — degree in Arts, Letters, or 
Science; it means the student who has taken the first step in the 

. 
company of scholars. The second takes the meaning of the word 
“ graduate” to be limited to a graduate in medicine, and under- 
takes to provide for such graduate longer or shorter courses 
suited to his needs —in the clinics or in the laboratories as the 
case may be; by the very fact of such limitation the opportunities 
offered are limited in their usefulness. 

From the university point of view the first is the most import- 
ant meaning — from the medical, the second. But unquestionably 
the university standpoint is the broader; it therefore should be 
granted its prior claim upon the use of the term “ graduate course,” 
and courses in the suggested “Graduate School in Medicine ” 
should include both those leading to degrees other than that in 
medicine, and those offered for the special benefit of medical 
practitioners. These latter should be made as full and as varied 
as the means at hand will permit; they should be extended and 
repeated so that the medical practitioner should be able at any 
time to satisfy his need for instruction in any direction. And side 
by side with them should be offered the more complete, the longer 
courses, that may from time to time be found worthy to lead to 
academic distinction other than that represented by a medical 
degree. 

This medical degree — the Doctorate — may itself be enhanced 
in dignity and value if the plain facts of the case should become 
recognized and the custom of the country be overcome. The revival 
of the Bachelor’s degree in medicine would secure this end. This 
Bachelor’s degree is the only one that is really necessary to in- 
sure a training fitting the student for the ordinary practice of 
medicine — the licensing Boards and their examinations must act 
favorably to enable him actually to exercise the healing art. The 
Doctor’s degree in Medicine should represent a higher training 
than this, but as has already been pointed out, the century’s 
practice to the contrary seems to make it impossible to reach this 
end at present. 
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A most important factor in advancing medical teaching of all 
kinds will be an expansion of the development of specializing in 
teaching that has already been referred to. It is the universal 
experience that the best results are to be obtained if an instructor 
devotes his entire time to his teaching and does not engage in 
practice. This has come to be recognized as a necessity in many 
branches — those in particular that are concerned with laboratory 
work and laboratory research. The heads of such departments 
devote their entire time to the development of the department — 
it would be impossible for its work to be carried on satisfactorily 
under any other arrangement. The entire staff of all such depart- 
ments should be under the same obligation, and sufficient living 
salaries should be offered to satisfy this end. Precisely the same 
principle should be extended to the clinical branches of instruction, 
and clinical teachers in the future should be required to give their 
entire time to the departments in which they may be engaged. 
They should use their hospital wards and clinics as the laboratory 
man uses his laboratory —as places of study, teaching and research, 
in which the constant presence of the directing head shall serve as - 
an inspiration to the students attracted thither. Most occupants 
of university chairs do this very thing — there is a constantly 


growing feeling against the holder of a professorship, and of lesser 
places as well, doing anything for pecuniary return that may 
curtail his time for teaching and research. The same principle 
should apply to clinical teachers in a medical department of a 
university. 


There are many kinds of hospitals and various functions to be 
filled by them. The first and common duty of any hospital — the 
one that laymen and medical men understand everywhere — is to 
care for the sick poor. To help this function is at the bottom of 
the foundation of them all; the desire to help the sick poor is the 
reason for most of the donations and bequests given to them. This 
function has existed from the beginning, and that it was under- 
stood to be the primary duty of such an institution is indicated by 
the name itself,— that the inmates were “ hospes” — guests, — 
and no fixed remuneration was exacted of those who received the 
benefits. This function will of course always remain a prominent 
one, but a second has been added that is almost as generally 
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recognized to-day ; this is the obligation resting upon a hospital to 
teach, and thus to spread more widely its beneficent influences, by 
giving to others than the attending staff the benefits of the study 
and experience to be gained within its walls. It is not many gen- 
erations ago that no hospital was used for this purpose, and medi- 
cine was taught wholly by lectures. It was because the beginning 
in this use of hospital wards was made at Leyden that the great 
fame that city attained as a centre of medical learning was so early 
reached. And unquestionably it is largely because this function 
has come to be generally recognized that medical art and teach- 
ing have reached the position of dignity they now hold. There is, 
however, a broader application of this function of teaching that 
has not yet become widely known, and that must be applied speci- 
fically and broadly, as it is in occasional instances, in order that 
the best advantage of modern methods may be taken in develop- 
ing and advancing our knowledge of disease. This consists in 
a union of the forces of the laboratory and of the hospital staff 
in a more definite and complete way than has yet been accom- 
plished, and would require a unity of purpose and a sinking of 
individual position and privilege that might be difficult to secure. 

There are problems in medicine — and the number increases — 
that cannot be solved by one man, or even by one department ; 
they must be treated by a collection of the best men of the com- 
munity having knowledge of the subject, brought together for 
purposes of consultation and sympathetic investigation. The hos- 
pital wards should furnish the material, the laboratories the means 
for study in this line, the clinicians using their knowledge for the 
binding together of the observations made. A way in which such 
collective investigations could be carried on is this—it may be 
put in practice by existing hospitals or by new ones. Let the 
board in control turn its attention to some single problem pressing 
for solution — the question of typhoid fever for example. Why 
is it, that after so many advances in knowledge, the apparent 
mortality from typhoid fever is no less to-day than it was eighty 
years ago? Certain wards might be set aside for the collection of 
cases of typhoid fever —- or in the case of a small hospital, its 
entire capacity might be devoted to the care of cases of this dis- 
ease. Let it be understood that for a term of years nothing else 
would be received. Codperation with other hospitals would secure 
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sufficient material. The control of the wards should be placed — 
not with a permanent staff — but with a set of specialists selected 
for their fitness to handle various parts of the problem. All needed 
laboratory facilities should be added, and then for a period of three, 
five, or more years, the whole of this complete foree should be 
engaged in the study of the problem set before it. The advantage 
of such a method of collective study cannot be overestimated. 
From the point of view of the hospital — especially if small — the 
reputation and efficiency to be gained by such concentration of 
effort could not be reached in any other way; the patients would 
benefit by the attendance of men and the use of methods special- 
ized and perfected to the highest degree ; humanity in general 
would be likely to benefit by improvement in methods, the result 
of such combined effort and study concentrated upon one problem. 


The final fermentative suggestion I have to make is this. A 
most important development for freedom of learning will be, an 
extension of agreement among university departments in med- 
icine by which the migration of students may be fostered and 
encouraged: It will be impossible for any one institution to 
gather within its walls all the leaders in all branches of medical 
knowledge. But the best interests of the student—and of med- 
icine — require that the learner should have the opportunity to 
profit by as much of the best as can be provided for him. This 
may be accomplished by creating such parallelism in medical 
teaching in a number of leading institutions that similar years of 
the course shall be practically equivalent ; so that, if a student has 
completed a year’s study in one institution, he shall be competent 
to continue his work in any one of a number of others. He should 
be allowed to do this without examination and upon simple certi- 
ficate. If this should be carried out, it might happen that such 
a student would attend several different institutions in his course 
for a medical degree. He would be certain to go to more than 
one, unless the excellence of instruction in all departments of each 
should be more nearly equal than it is easy to suppose possible. 
The stimulation to teachers would be not the least of the benefits 
that would arise from the adoption of this plan. 

Harold C. Ernst, ’76. 





From a Graduate’s Window. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW. 


Ir was a meeting of the Banter Club. Having come in late, 

I had not heard the beginning of the discussion, which Concerning 

; Representative 
must have been, from the echoes which reached me, Men. 
unusually lively. Quiz, the Lampoon veteran, Puisne, the jury 
lawyer, and the Dismal One had had another desperate encounter 
over the three years’ course. Puisne had proved for the n™ time 
that the College is going to the demnition bow-wows. 

“Old Conners’s dog-kennels, you mean,” said Quiz, recalling 
a solemn-faced, whiskey-loving descendant of the kings of Bally- 
bum, who, in the good old days, used to wear a gray Derby hat 
with a shabby crape band, and to keep a select boarding-house for 
the dogs of sporting students. ‘ Don’t you remember his famous 
interview with Mrs. Gurney?” 

“Don’t interrupt me!” shouted Puisne, who had filled the 
room with smoke, it being his habit to let his cigar go almost 
out during debate, and then to puff it frantically into a glow, a 
process which nearly suffocated his neighbors. “ Den’t interrupt 
me! I repeat, that the great men, the representative men, were 
all produced under the old conditions. We are bringing forward 
nobody like them, which proves that our present conditions are 
bad.” 

“ Whom do you call a representative man?” asked Keen, eager 
for a little sparring. 

“ Abraham Lincoln!” retorted Puisne, with the air of one who 
believes he has delivered himself of an unanswerable statement. 

“Emerson,” cut in the Judge. 

“ Lowell,” added the Dismal One. 

“ Edison, certainly Edison, who has harnessed electricity,” said 
Ducats. 

** All good men, doubtless,” replied Keen, very deliberately, 
“but not, in the highest sense, representative.” 

There went up a volley of derisive ho! hos! which did not 
disconcert Keen. 

“ A truly representative man,” he continued, “is one whom all 
sorts of men recognize as akin to themselves. You can’t say that 
of Lincoln. He had nothing in common with the typical aca- 
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demic mind. Many good people who take their pleasures sadly 
were shocked by his ‘unseemly habit of joking.’ I have even 
heard Philadelphians deplore that Lincoln was not a ‘ gentleman ;’ 
and when you come to think of it, by no stretch of the imagina- 
tion can you fancy him hobnobbing with the Biddle Street set. 
So we must give him up as unrepresentative. Nor does Emerson 
satisfy the requirements. He certainly doesn’t represent the 
ideals which prevail just now in politics or business, or, sad to say, 
in education. When urged to go to New York, he used to reply 
that he should be as misplaced there as a rainbow in Wall Street. 
You ’ll find it even harder to make out a case for Lowell. The 
last dozen years of his life he was pursued by the taunts of a large 
class of citizens — who debouched from the steerage of the latest 
steamer, just in time to be naturalized and vote — or to vote even 
without going through the formality of naturalization. They 
insinuated that he was un-American. Of course, if he was un- 
American, he could not be representative. And you will have to 
admit that Edison must be ruled out too. Harnessing electricity 
— training it to carry your voice, or your person — was a great 
achievement, but that does not make the inventor representative 
of the ideals and the methods of the age. No! Only one man 
fulfils all the requirements, and if I am ever elected to Congress 
I shall introduce a bill to have the Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor altered into a portrait of him!” 

“ Egotist !” growled Puisne. 

“Tdiot!” rejoined Keen, with mock gravity. ‘ Don’t you see 
that I mean — not myself — but Phineas T. Barnum ?” 

There was an explosion of derisive laughter. 

“Barnum? Barnum? Why, he’s dead and gone these twenty 
years,” said the Dismal One. 

“You mean the old showman? Nonsense!” added Ducats, 
shaking his head. 

“Yes, P. T. Barnum, and no other,” continued Keen; “the 
dead but sceptred king of showmen who still rules our spirits from 
his urn. He was indeed representative, although in so many 
respects a man ahead of his time. He has passed through each 
of the stages by which the supreme few reach the top. At first he 
was treated as a fraud, then as a joke, then as a shrewd hustler. 
Next, men began to say, ‘ There ’s something in old Barnum after 
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all;’ then they admitted that he was a genius in his way; and 
finally they have one and all made his way their way. Such a 
complete conversion has never before been witnessed. The world 
to-day is Barnumized through and through.” 

“Well,” said Puisne, “if you mean that Barnum’s methods 
have been adopted in advertising patent medicines, bargain coun- 
ters, the Newport Fast Set, novels, popular parsons, pugilists, and 
breakfast foods, I suppose we shall have to agree. But there is 
a great part of the world outside of this list — people who shrink 
from publicity: rural clergymen, lawyers, soldiers, and certainly 
colleges.” 

*“ As for soldiers,” said the Dismal One, “their new order is, 
‘If the kodaks are ready, we will charge.’ Kodaks are the eyes 
of Argus for the modern world. Lawyers may be modest, or 
perhaps it is professional etiquette, but parsons — who gives 
the Monday morning papers their photographs? That much 
I concede, Keen; but colleges —don’t cast your slurs on them. 
How can they profit by Barnum’s methods? Their best adver- 
tisement is the quality of their education — the sort of men they 
turn out.” 

“My dear innocent,” Keen replied, “ where have you been these 
twenty years? Don’t you know that megalomania struck American 
colleges somewhere in the eighties, and that they have been 
bustling ever since to prove how big they are. Did you ever 
examine the registration figures published each year? Some of our 
institutions boast of a population of 4000, 5000, or even more. 
How do they get it? By counting strangers who sign their names 
in the visitors’ book at the library, and by adding in all the janitors 
and their families and their poodle pups. The same squad of 
students may be registered in two or three departments, and so do 
plural duty, like supes on the stage. Then there is competition to 
see which college shall offer the largest number of courses. Our 
Eastern colleges made a fair bluff at this, but they were soon 
distanced by Wild-and-Woolly University, which hit upon the 
idea of chopping up a course into four or five parts and calling 
each part a new course. Naturally, this device can be indefinitely 
extended, till every week’s work, or even every lecture, is called 
@ course.” 

“Calling doesn’t make it so,” muttered Ducats. ‘ Suppose 
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you called a five-course dinner five dinners, and had to pay ac- 
cordingly !”’ 

“No,” replied Keen; “ but when Wild-and-Woolly advertises 
that it offers more courses than, say, Harvard, who takes the 
trouble to find out the truth? Then, there’s an even smaller 
dodge. I was surprised not long ago to see the annual catalogue of 
Sapling College alongside of the Harvard Catalogue, and to dis- 
cover that it was quite as thick. How could that be? for Sapling 
College is, as every one knows, a small affair. On opening the 
book, the problem was solved. Paper thick enough to wrap 
groceries in, large type, much leaded, and plenty of empty pages, 
enabled Mr. Frog to swell to those proportions.” 

** And no doubt he felt as big as Friend Ox,” said Puisne. 

“ Bigger! Bigger!” Ducats insisted. 

“ Using athletics as an advertisement is another device which 
Barnum would chuckle over,” said Keen. ‘ You remember how 
careful he was now and then to let a leopard or an elephant escape 
and set a town in an uproar till the beast was recaptured: well, 
some presidents thought that they could keep their colleges before 
the public by sports. In fact, however, success in athletics brings 
no increase in attendance, although there are still presidents who 
think otherwise.” 

“ T’m afraid you ’re right,” said the Dismal One. “ You have n’t 
mentioned the sensational professor — the fellow who is perpetu- 
ally letting off foolish remarks, which the papers catch up and 
criticise — fellows who get notoriety such as you or I might get 
by running naked down Beacon Street. Indecent exposure of 
mind should n’t be tolerated in colleges.” 

“ But think of the advertising — and all free — the newspapers 
give it!” said Keen, sardonically. ‘“ Barnum himself would 
admit that he never invented anything more subtle. The test of 
an advertisement is its subtlety —its power to get your attention 
unawares.” 

* Things have sunk pretty low, if colleges really connive at this 
sort of indignity!” thundered the Dismal One. 

‘“‘ My friend,” said Keen, with mock gravity, “once upon a time 
there was an organ-grinder who had an organ loaded with the 
very choicest tunes. But few persons would listen to it,and fewer 
would toss their pennies to him. At last, he bethought him of 
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adding a monkey to his instrument, and thenceforth crowds greeted 
him wherever he went, and gave him not pennies merely but 
nickels. Blood is thicker than water, and there is in most of 
us a latent simian inheritance which responds to the Bandalog 
appeal. This has been so successful in several well-known cases 
that soon no university will consider its outfit complete without 
a monkey attachment. And now I hope you ’ll admit that Phineas 
T. Barnum is the representative man of the age, and that his spirit 
dominates even our colleges.” 





HARVARD'S FIRST SCHOLARS, 1860-69. 


In the Graduates’ Magazine for December, 1903, was printed a list 
of the first ten scholars in the Classes from 1850 to 1859 inclusive, with 
a brief statement of the life-work of each individual, and a few additional 
names of men not in the first ten who have attained distinction. The 
following list has been prepared on the same plan. The same abbrevia- 
tions are used: U.S. V. designate any sort of service in the Union army 
during the civil war, and af is placed before the name of a person who 
appears in the 1899 edition of ““ Who’s Who in America.” 


Crass or 1860. [110 a.3.’s.] 


1. Henry G. Spaulding: minister ; lecturer. 
2. Julius S. Hood. * 1861. 
3. William E. Furness: U.S. V.; lawyer in St. Louis. 
4. George W. Warren: professor Chicago Theol. Sem. * 1888. 
5. Edmund Wetmore: New York lawyer; Overseer. 
6. George G. Wheelock: surgeon, U.S. V.; physican, New York. 
+ 7. Henry A. Clapp: lawyer; U. S. V.; dramatic critic. * 1904. 
+ 8. George E. Adams: lawyer, Chicago; U. S. V.; M.C.; Over- 
seer. 
t 9. William C. Gannett: minister; author. 
10. Thomas B. Fox: lawyer; U. S. V.; died of wound received 
at Gettysburg. * 1863. 





Robert Gould Shaw: Col. U.S. V. ; killed at Fort Wagner, 1863. 


Cuass or 1861. [81 a.B.’s] 
1. Joseph H. McDaniels: professor of Greek, Hobart College. 
2. Leonard C. Alden: U.S. V.; died in service. * 1863. 
+ 3. Wendell P. Garrison: editor N. Y. Nation since 1866. 
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ft 4. William H. Pettee: mining engineer; professor Univ. of 
Michigan. * 1904. 
5. Jeremiah W. Boyden: surgeon, U. S. N. * 1866. 
6. Richard Stone: Boston lawyer. 
7. Joseph B. Hardon: teacher; dry goods merchant. * 1902. 
8. Henry Pickering: lawyer; business. 
9. Lewis S. Dabney: U.S. V.; lawyer, Boston. 
+10. Henry P. Bowditch: U. S. V.; physician; professor, and 
dean Harvard Med. School. 





¢ Oliver W. Holmes: U.S. V.; lawyer ; Chief Just. Mass. Supreme 
Court ; Justice U. S. Supreme Court. 
James K. Stone: pres. Hobart Coll.; U.S, V. 


Crass or 1862. [99 a. B.’s] 


t 1. John E. Hudson: tutor; Boston lawyer; pres. Bell Tele- 
phone Co. * 1900. 
2. George E. Chapman. * 1865. 
3. Fredric W. Tilton: teacher ; Principal Phillips Exeter Acad. 
T 4. William T. Washburn: lawyer, New York. 
5. Samuel EH. Fitz; minister; physician. * 1883. 
6. William H. Chadbourn : business. 
7. Arthur Reed: U.S. V.; trustee. 
8. Samuel C. Haven: U.S. V.; died in service. * 1863. 
9. Charles C. Balch. * 1863. 
10. Edward E. Ensign: U. S. V.; lawyer. * 1872. 





12 ¢ Charles F. Folsom: physician ; Overseer, Boston. 
William F. Bartlett: general, U. S. V.; business. * 1876. 
+ Mayo W. Hazeltine: journalist ; literary editor N. Y. Sun. 
¢ Charles S. Sargent: U.S. V. ; botanist; director Arnold Arboretum. 


Cuass or 1863. [120 a.B.’s] 


. Henry N. Sheldon: U.S. V.; lawyer; judge, Boston. 

. Edward G. Stetson: lawyer, San Francisco. 

. William L. Pillsbury : teacher. 

. Edward B. Drew: Chinese Customs Commissioner. 

. James A. Gillet: professor, New York City Normal College. 

. William H. Palmer: U.S. N.; insurance. 

. Francis A. Marden: lawyer, New York. * 1893. 
. Roscoe P. Owen: lawyer, Boston. 

. George 8S. Morison: civil engineer; bridge-builder. * 1903. 
. M. Grant Daniell: teacher; editorial assistant. 


On 


— 
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+13. Clement L. Smith: professor, dean, Harvard. 
¢ John Fiske: historian. * 1901. 
¢ Jeremiah Curtin: linguist; translator. 
t Charles 8. Fairchild: lawyer, New York ; Secretary U.S. Treasury. 
Frederic T. Greenhalge: lawyer; M. C.; Gov. Mass. * 1896. 
John C. Warren: physician; prof. Harvard Med. Sch. 


Crass or 1864, [99 a.B.’s] 


1. George W. Pierce: instructor. 

2. George C. Brackett: teacher. 

3. Henry H. Sprague: lawyer; pres. Mass. Senate; Overseer. 
4. Edwin P. Seaver: teacher; supt. Public Schools, Boston ; 

Overseer. 

5. Albert T. Sinclair: lawyer, Boston. 

6. William A. Munroe: lawyer, Boston. 

7. Franklin L. Bush: minister. * 1893. 
8. Prentiss Cummings: tutor; lawyer. 

9. John Binney: U.S. V.; dean Berkeley Div. S., Conn. 
10. Horace Graves: lawyer, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





12. William H. Appleton: pres. Swarthmore Coll. 
+ 18. Isaac Flagg: prof. Cornell and Univ. of California. 
¢ 24. George H. Palmer: prof. Harvard; writer; translator. 
+32. Robert T. Lincoln: U.S. V.; lawyer; U. S. Sec. of War; Minister 
to Great Britain. 
+42. Wm. L. Richardson: physician; dean Harvard Med. Sch. 


Crass oF 1865. [86 a.8.’s.] 


1. Charles H. Tweed: lawyer; railroad manager, New York. 
t 2. George A. Hill: teacher; mathematical text-books. 

3. Frank E. Anderson: teacher. * 1880. 
4. George W. Dillaway: lawyer, New York. * 1898. 
5. Melville C. Towle: physician. * 1875. 
6. Louis C. Lewis: lawyer, New York. 

7. Thomas F. Brownell: lawyer, New York. * 1900. 
8. George H. Smith: * 1867. 
9. William H. Warren: clergyman, Springfield, O. 

10. Charles W. Clifford: lawyer; financier ; New Bedford. 





+ 15. Joseph Cook: minister; lecturer. * 1901, 
t 26. J. Q. A. Brackett: lawyer; Gov. Mass. 
¢ Marshall S. Snow: professor, dean, acting chancellor, Washington 
Univ. 
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Cuass or 1866. [112 .3.’s.] 


. James W. Hawes: lawyer, New York. 

. Amos K. Fiske: journalist; writer; New York. 

. Claudius M. Jones: physician, Boston. * 1892. 
. William P. Blake: lawyer, Boston. 

. Samuel C. Derby: pres. Antioch Coll., O.; dean Ohio State 


Univ. 


. Moorfield Storey: lawyer; Overseer ; Boston. 
. Justin E. Gale: high school principal. 

. David G. Haskins: lawyer, Boston. 

. Stephen H. Stackpole: minister. 

. Haslett McKim: minister. 





— 


5. Allen Danforth: comptroller Harvard Coll. 


. Robert S. Peabody: architect; Overseer. 


. Wm. G. Farlow: botanist, Harvard Coll. 


Morris Longstreth: physician; prof. Jefferson Med. Coll. 
Charles McBurney: physician; prof. Columbia Med. Sch. 


. Thomas S. Perry: prof. English ; author. 


SOW NA oP he 


Theodore F. Wright: minister; dean Swedenborgian Div. Sch. 
Frederic Crowninshield: painter; poet. 

Edward W. Emerson: physician; painter; author. 

Thomas Dwight: physician; prof. Harvard Med. Sch. 


Cuass or 1867. [95 a.n.’s.] 


George V. Leverett: lawyer, Boston. 

Joseph L. Sanborn: teacher. 

Arthur Brooks: Episcopal clergyman. 

Herbert C. Clapp: physician; professor Boston Univ. 

Silas P. Cook: minister. 

William Worthington: lawyer, Cincinnati. 

George H. Tripp: lawyer, Boston. * 1880. 
Franklin J. Clark: business. 

James B. Taylor: teacher, Boston. 

Wm. A. Bunton: business. * 1893. 





. Charles L. Jackson: prof. of Chemistry, Harvard. 


Samuel Hoar: U.S. V.; lawyer ; Overseer; Fellow. * 1904. 
Edward J. Lowell: historian. * 1894. 


+ Bellamy Storer: lawyer, Cincinnati; M. C.; U. S. Minister to Bel- 


gium, Spain, Austria. 
John E. Leonard: lawyer, M. C.; Justice Louisiana Supreme Court. 
* 1878. 
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Crass or 1868. [80 a.B.’s. ] 


1. William C. Simmons: professor University of Vermont; 
teacher. 

+ 2. Charles F. Dole: minister; reformer. 
3. Milton Reed : lawyer, Fall River. 
4. Paul Wentworth : lawyer, Sandwich, N. H. 
5. Frederick Brooks: civil engineer, Boston. 
6. Moses Williams: lawyer ; financier; Overseer; Boston. 

t 7. James B. Ames: dean Harvard Law Sch. 
8. Albert H. Ammidown : lawyer, New York. 
9. Henry P. Talmage: banker, New York. 

10. James H. Davenport: physician. * 1878. 








{ Wm. T. Reid: pres. Univ. of California, 
Frederic C. Shattuck: physician; professor Harvard Medical 
School. 


Crass or 1869. [111 a.n.’s.] 


. Robert A. McLeod: private tutor. * 1878. 
William P. Montague: lawyer. * 1896. 
William Gallagher : teacher. 

Henry F. Burt: farmer, Taunton. 

Henry Howland: lawyer. * 1887. 
Benjamin L. M. Tower: business. 

Arthur I. Fiske: head master Boston Latin School. 

William H. Orcutt: lawyer. * 1898. 
Francis G. Peabody: minister; Plummer Professor of Morals 
at Harvard ; Overseer. 

. Henry W. Putnam: lawyer ; Overseer. 
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+ 13. Henry B. Hill: professor and director Harvard Chemical Labora- 
tory. * 1903. 
{ 22. Francis Rawle : lawyer, Philadelphia ; legal writer. 
{ 23. Frank D. Millet : war correspondent; painter. 
24, Austen G. Fox: lawyer, New York. 
28. J. J. Myers : lawyer ; Speaker Mass. House of Rep. 
+ 33. George E. Merrill: pres. Colgate Univ. 
35. Franklin Bartlett : lawyer, New York; M. C. 
54. Archibald M. Howe : lawyer ; reformer. 
| Win. F. Apthorp: writer on music. 
Wm. T. Bull: physician ; prof. Columbia Med. Sch. 
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The following summary refers only to the first scholars ; as these num- 
ber 100 the percentage can be seen at a glance. 


Survivors of 100 first scholars, Oct. 20, 1904: 67 
Died during the first decade after graduation. 
second “ , 
third “ 
fourth “ 
fifth “ 


Of the 67 survivors 15 are included in the 1899 edition of “ Who’s 
Who in America.” The list includes 8 Harvard Overseers ; 1 Congress- 
man; 15 Volunteers in the Union Army or Navy during the civil war. 





THE HARVARD FACULTY IN 1793-97.' 


It gives me great pleasure to recall the officers of the collegiate depart- 
ment during my time, with all of whom I lived in an uninterrupted inter- 
course of respect on my part, and of affection on theirs. 

The President, Joseph Willard, was one of the most remarkably stiff 
and perpendicular men I have ever known.” He was entirely without 
the faculty of bending any where, or any how; and indeed, with his 
horse-hair full-bottomed wig, fully dressed, he could not have bent much 
without powdering the College.* When he said prayers in the Chapel, 
his head had no motion at all, and his arms had none except from the 
elbows down, as he opened his hands horizontally and then closed them 
again. He had the reputation of being a strong mathematician, and a 
learned theologian, but he never came into contact with the classes except 
at a public examination. I lived for about three months after enter- 
ing college in his family, where he was kind to all, his wife and children 
showing great affection for him, and he returning it in his way, but 
familiarity was impossible for him. So little did he tolerate it that upon 
one occasion when I omitted the ceremony of knocking upon opening his 


1 These recollections were written about 1840, by Horace Binney, of the Class of 
1797, and have been copied for the Magazine by his grandson and biographer, C. C. 
Binney, 1878. — Ep. 

2 There was a remarkable resemblance between Dr. Willard and a portrait of Lord 
Thurlow which hangs in my office. But Willard was kind and of an affectionate 
nature. Thurlow was a bit of a ruffian, and a pretty big bit too. — MS. note. 

8 It was Voltaire who said that by shaking his wig at his window in Fernay near 
Geneva, he could powder the republic. — MS. note. 
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study door, he said to me, “ Binney, this is preposterous.”” He thought 
it the height of absurdity. He never refused me a favor, however, and 
manifested a strong regard for me when, three years after leaving Col- 
lege, he communicated to me the appointment to deliver the Master’s 
Oration. 

Dr. Pearson the professor of Rhetoric and Oriental Languages, Dr. 
Tappan the professor of Divinity, and Dr. Webber the professor of 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy, were as unlike to each other as 
possible, except in perfect fidelity to their duties. 

Dr. Pearson was easy in his manners, though rather stately, a very 
fair critic of all the literary compositions submitted to him by the pupils, 
thoroughly impartial, and uniformly gratified at every sign of improve- 
ment. He said to me one day before the class, about a month after we 
began with him, “ Binney, it gives me great pleasure to say that no one 
has made greater progress in composition in a short time than you have. 
At first I was sometimes puzzled to know what you meant, but your mean- 
ing is now so clear that you cannot be misunderstood. It is because you 
now understand yourself.” Each composition was indorsed by the name 
of the author, and the sign of his approbation was a double line (techni- 
cally called a double mark) under the name. After the first essays, or 
themes as we called them, the subject being always given out by the 
professor, I never received the single line, that being the evidence that 
the piece had been read by the professor, and nothing more. It may be 
doubted whether it had not been better to leave to each pupil the selec- 
tion of his own subject. Certainly the professor would have been a 
gainer by it, for what a misery must it have been to him to examine 
fifty-seven compositions upon “ Aurora musis amica,” or “ Dulce et de- 
corum est pro patria mori,” written by boys of from fourteen to seven- 
teen years old. We were at liberty, however, to write either in prose or 
verse, and there were few who did not try it both ways. 

Dr. Tappan was a most pious and excellent man, learned in his pro- 
fession, humble in his temper, a sincere Christian, I think, in the full 
sense of the term. His lectures were beautifully written, and delivered 
with great feeling and unction; and his expositions of the theological 
class-book, Doddridge, were made with perfect clearness, and with great 
cogency. The students, or some of them, had occasional difficulties with 
all the other professors, and gave them nicknames; but Dr. Tappan was 
always exempt. He had about him so much of the air of sanctity that 
even the wildest were restrained by it. 

Dr. Webber was a learned mathematician, but the most formal and 
precise of men. He rarely spoke, and when he did, his sentences were 
the shortest and driest possible. His common mode of directing a thing 
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to be done by a student was to say, “it is expected ” that it will be done. 
“ Binney, it is expected that you will demonstrate the 47th proposition 
of the first book of Euclid.” ‘It is expected that the door will be shut, 
and that there will be no disturbance in the room.” It was his way of 
telling the class generally to shut the door and keep silence ; and some- 
times he was disappointed in both particulars. He adopted this lan- 
guage, in conformity with the usage in announcing from the chair the 
orators or disputants at college exhibitions. “ Hapectatur oratio in lingua 
vernacula.” Upon some occasion he went down to Maine to superintend 
the running of a public boundary line, and on his passage by sea he was 
knocked overboard by the sloop’s boom. The students had a story that 
all he said when in the water was, “It is expected you will take me on 
board again.” He was the neatest experimenter in natural philosophy 
I have ever seen. He owed it to his calmness, which was imperturbable. 
Nothing failed with him. But he was as cold as he was calm. Though 
at college I knew nothing of him beyond the class-room, yet I knew as 
much of him as any of my class. 

Of the tutors those I best recollect were Barron, commonly called Blood 
Barron, from his rakish though careless dress, Popkin, Kirkland, Hedge. 
They were all tutors at or nearly about the same time, though some of 
them remained longer than others. Barron was the mathematical tutor, 
rough, peremptory, thoroughly up to his duty, and wholly without the air 
as he was without the dress of a pedagogue. He would have instantly 
redressed any disrespect or insubordination shown to him by a student, 
with his own fist, or stick, and each was redoubtable in its way. He was 
very popular, notwithstanding the blunt and the sharp things too that he 
sometimes said. A poor fellow of my class named Manning, who was 
bad in everything, and worst in mathematics, tried his hand one day in 
I forget what proposition in conics, and after proceeding a few steps 
could get neither forwards nor backwards. “I see you understand it,” 
said Barron, “ you need go no further. Your head, Manning, is as clear 
—asa bell.” Barron afterwards went into the army. 

Popkin was tutor of Greek, a very good scholar, and an excellent man. 
I loved him much ; but he was shy, little acquainted with the world or the 
students, and was not desirous of knowing more of them. His constancy 
in endeavoring to perform his duty was remarkable, particularly in pray- 
ing extempore in the Chapel, as the tutors did in rotation. It was not his 
vocation, I mean extemporaneous public prayer; yet he was bred to a 
church that requires it of her ministers, and was a man of piety. I have 


1 About 30 years ago, at the age of 94, Mr. Binney told me this anecdote himself, 
with slightly more detail: ¢. g., that Barron added, “ Nothing but the clapper in it.” 
—C.C. B. 
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seen him twenty times or more, indeed as often as I heard him, stick fast 
in the middle of a sentence, his long neck stretched out, and his face up- 
turned, without being able to get the word he wanted or any word at all, 
for a quarter of a minute. You may imagine his distress, and the dis- 
tress of allwholoved him. Buthe never gave up. He always performed 
his tour of duty in Chapel, and took his part of Barron’s also, for Barron 
would not pray. He tried it once, and I believe never tried it again in 
public. Had Popkin gone into the army with Barron, though I have no 
doubt Barron would have assaulted a breastwork with great gallantry, 
Popkin would have renewed the assault after fifty repulses, and until he 
carried it or was tumbled into the ditch. 

I may here remark that in the course of my college life I heard but one 
Congregational minister who made an unexceptionable extempore prayer ; 
and his prayers were I believe without any doubt extempore. This was 
Dr. Thatcher of Boston. He had a brother Peter, a clergyman of the same 
denomination, who lived at Dedham, a strong-minded, though eccentric 
man, of excellent powers as a writer. They reported of him that he once 
said to the doctor, “ Brother, I can beat you at preaching all hollow ; but 
you beat the d—l at praying.” It is to be hoped that he was right. 

Kirkland was afterwards President of the College, a most pleasing, 
gentlemanlike person, used to good society, and very acceptable in it. 
He was highly esteemed by the students, especially for his manners. He 
gave and therefore always received a polite salutation or a kind word in 
passing. I say he gave, for it was a matter of as much casualty, as in 
common life and intercourse, which should touch the hat first, himself, or 
the students. In common cases the tutors looked for it and received it 
before they returned it; but although the rules required that the hat 
should be taken off by the students in the presence of the tutors, yet it 
was easy not to see a tutor who was known not to reciprocate the civility 
in the usual way. He was tutor of Latin, and not thought to be very 
strong. 

Hedge was the tutor of Logic and Metaphysics, and as dry as either, 


1 My friend White has sent me a pleasing life of Dr. Popkin, written by Professor 
Felton, his successor in the office of Professor of Greek Literature at Cambridge, 
which Dr. Popkin filled before his biographer. The life though short is full of Pop- 
kin’s characteristics. The lectures of Dr. Popkin which are given in the same volume 
are not so satisfactory ; but they seem to be very sound. White told me in reply to 
a letter acknowledging his book (it was nearly as much his as Dr. Felton’s) that he 
well remembered Popkin’s difficulties in praying. White after we left College be- 
came one of the tutors while Popkin was another. Popkin, he said, begged him to 
take Popkin’s turn in the Chapel, and for a long time he refused in a good-natured 
way, till one day Popkin came into his room, and laying down a new pair of black 
stockings on the table, said, “There! You must and you shall pray for me,” and 
walked out without making a reply. — MS. note. 
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but well acquainted with his department, and very just to all about him. 
Poor fellow! He remained in College after I left it, was made professor, 
married, and was happy, when he was struck with apoplexy, and was 
forced to give up his professorship on half-pay. He visited New Orleans 
for his health, and on his return, as I had been a favourite with him, he 
called to see me. I dined him and took him to the Water-works, and 
showed him the country. He said it had done him as much good as to go 
to New Orleans. It was a great delight to me, nearly thirty years after 
leaving College, to find that I lived in the recollection of my tutors, as 
they did in mine. 
Horace Binney, 1797. 





JOSEPH TRUMBULL STICKNEY. 


JOSEPH TRUMBULL STICKNEY was born, June 20, 1874, at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland. He was the son of Austin Stickney, ’52, professor of Latin at 
Trinity College, and Harriet Champion Trumbull; he was thus in the 
fifth line of descent from Jonathan Trumbull, Harvard 1727, Governor 
of Connecticut. Much of his boyhood he spent abroad, and except for a 
year at Cutler’s School, New York, he received his early education from 
his father. ‘This rare experience — an early intimacy with the old world, 
the privileged communion with a mind like Professor Stickney’s, an ideal 
fellowship between father and son — had already deepened those interests 
in young Stickney which it is the purpose of college life to arouse. At 
college, his courses, following the ancient program, were mainly in the 
Classics and English Composition, with an admixture of Mathematics, 
Sanskrit, and Philosophy. He was a member of the Signet and O. K. 
societies, and from his Freshman year, an editor of the Harvard Monthly ; 
to this publication he made, both before and after graduation, varied and 
incessant contributions —essays, fiction, and poetry. He graduated in 
1895, magna cum laude, with Honors in Classics. 

After graduation, instead of taking a readier path to the doctorate in 
this country or in Germany, Stickney was for seven years a student at the 
Collége de France and the Sorbonne, Paris, enjoying the intimacy and 
winning the affection of scholars like Lévi and the brothers Croiset. In 
February, 1903, he received the degree of docteur és- lettres, being the first 
American to win this high distinction. His thesis in French, Les Sentences 
dans la Poésie Grecque, has been pronounced by a competent French critic, 
Masqueray, one of the most important studies of Hellenic literature that has 
appeared in France during recent years; his Latin thesis, De Hermola 
Barbari Vita et Ingenio includes the publication of hitherto unedited 
letters of the Venetian humanist, which Stickney discovered in the library 
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at Lucca. These firstfruits, following so extended a preparation, were an 
earnest of a brilliant career in scholarship. 

Yet to Stickney, scholarship was not a goal, but an incident in a higher 
ideal. As his teacher Lévi wrote of him, he was not only un travailleur 
acharné, but un esprit délicat, un philologue doublé d’un littérateur. His 
sensitive nature shrank from the pedantry in which learning is sometimes 
enveloped ; he had no part with those whose occupation, to quote from his 
undergraduate verse, was to 


“Reckon that Castalia’s fountain ran a gallon to the hour.” 


His calling was poetry, and to that end he devoted his finest energies. 
His publications in the Monthly and a first volume of poems — Dramatic 
Verses, Boston, 1902 — which includes some of his earlier work, contain 
noteworthy achievements in diverse veins, and were a prophecy of still 
greater things to come. A tendency to the dramatic, obvious even in his 
undergraduate productions, came to fruition in the Prometheus Pyrphoros, 
and in an unpublished play, which with other pieces will be edited by 
some of his friends, 

In 1903 Stickney received an appointment as instructor in Greek at 
Harvard College. In the first and only year of his service, he made an 
unusual impression on ali classes of students with whom he came in con- 
tact. They were won by those qualities which M. Lévi had remarked — 
une fraicheur et une vivacité séduisantes. His method in teaching was 
not to present the entire anatomy of a subject, but to arouse enthusiasm 
for essentials and to develop in detail the problems which awakened 
immediate interest —a hard method for a plodder, but the only one 
possible for a genius so vivid as his. Men came to him not for dictation, 
but for that vitalized information which awakens intelligence. A 
graduate course on Greek elegiac and lyric poetry met, naturally, in his 
room. There, too, he gave weekly readings from Plato’s Republic to 
all students who cared to come; and many came, to listen to his exquisite 
translations and animated comment. He was impressed with the moral 
and interpretative functions of the teacher, the value of his influence on 
wider circles. Partly for this reason and partly because of his passion 
for the drama, he was largely influential in originating plans for the per- 
formance of a Greek play — the Choephoroi of Aeschylus — to be given by 
the Department of Classics. He was to have acted the leading part, and 
he was the life of the undertaking. Thus his endeavor was in all ways 
to vivify and to propagate learning, not to dissect it. A rare intellectual 
leadership, a command of affections and enthusiasms, was in store for him. 

From this splendid promise he has been called by an untimely death. 
During the past spring he suffered much from an affection of the eyes; 
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towards the end of the summer the cause of the disease was found to be 
a tumor on the brain. The need of an operation was apprehended, when 
he showed encouraging signs of recovery. But suddenly, on Oct. 11, he 
was seized with convulsions, became unconscious and died painlessly. 
The future had many achievements in store for him, but his life is com- 
plete as it is — complete in his present attainments, complete in his ideals, 
which are embodied in the memory of him as a permanent inspiration for 


us who hold his image dear. 
E. K. Rand, 94. 





HARVARD TERMS: “COLLEGE” AND “HALL.” 


So rapidly does the College population increase, and so serious have 
become the problems presented by the ever enlarging number of students, 
that every now and again a discussion takes place as to exactly what 
measures are best suited to meet the changed conditions. In the June 
Magazine Professor Lowell described the benefits that might result were 
a dormitory constructed “ along Quincy Street and Massachusetts Avenue, 
beginning near the spot where the Emerson Hall is to stand and ending 
near the ‘77 Gate.” Others have made still more radical proposals. 
Many years ago the late Mr. Frank Bolles suggested that there might 
be an administrative division of the College.’ Nearly a decade ago Mr. 
W. G. Brown pointed out that the chief opposition to this suggestion 
“sprang from the fear that the name Harvard College might be lost, 
or might come to be applied to only one of several groups of buildings, 
officers, and students ;”” but Mr. Brown thought that “ possibly this objec- 
tion would lose some of its force if it were known that, in the early 
history of the institution, there was, at least so far as names went, 
a certain adherence to the English usage in the matter of separate col- 
leges.” Continuing, Mr. Brown said that “the term College was com- 
monly applied to each building after more than one had been built,” and 
that ‘there is evidence that each of the 17th century buildings contained 
the chambers necessary for such physical wants of the students as they 
were allowed to gratify in those days — chambers, studies, a dining-hall, 
ete.” Finally, Mr. Brown observed that “later in the century the two 
buildings called ‘colleges’ disappeared, and with them the use of the 
word in that sense seems to have disappeared also.”? Taking these 

1 See Graduates’ Magazine, Sept., 1894, vol. iii, pp. 1-8. 

2 The original building at each of our older American institutions was a residen- 
tial hall, and to that building the word College was applied. In this respect the 
colonists were merely following the English practice. When an institution grew and 


new buildings were needed, to each new building was given the name of College, 
regardless of the particular use to which that building was put. If, as Prof. O. F. 
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statements as a basis, Mr. John Corbin remarked: “It is interesting to 
note that the final substitution of the word ‘hall’ for such buildings as 
Hollis and Stoughton coincides roughly with the elimination of the 
kitchen and buttery. Those of us who are most eager to attempt to 
solve the residential problem in American Universities by adopting the 
English College system, ask no more than that we should revert to the 
original type of residential halls.” 

It thus becomes important to know exactly what the Harvard usage 
in regard to the words College and Hall has been, especially as excep- 
tion may be taken to some of Mr. Brown’s statements. If these can be 
shown to be at variance with the facts, then the conclusions drawn by 
Mr. Brown and by Mr. Corbin are vitiated. Let us, then, briefly de- 
scribe the different buildings of the 17th and 18th centuries. The origi- 
nal building, of wood, called Harvard College (first occupied in 1642, 
demolished about 1680), was a residential hall, for it contained a hall,' 
kitchen, buttery, pantry, five studies, seven chambers, and a library. 
Goffe’s College (1654), about which little is known, contained 18 studies, 
five chambers, a kitchen cellar, and three garrets. The Indian College 
(1654-1698) accommodated about 20 scholars “with convenient lodg- 
ings and studies.” The second Harvard College, of brick (built between 
1672 and 1680, burned in 1764), contained a hall, kitchen, buttery, 20 
chambers, and a library: hence, like its predecessor of the same name, 
it was a residential hall. Stoughton College (1698-1780) contained 16 
chambers. Massachusetts Hall (1718-20) originally contained 32 cham- 
bers. It was the first college building in this country to be called a 
Hall. Hollis Hall (1763) contained 32 chambers. The present Har- 
vard Hall, erected in 1764, differed from its two predecessors of the 
same name in having no chambers: hence it was not a residential hall. 

Reviewing the descriptions which have been given, we find that of 
the eight buildings no fewer than five (Goffe, Indian, Stoughton, Massa- 
chusetts, and Hollis) were merely dormitories; that one (the third Har- 
vard Hall) was not even a dormitory ; and that only two— the original 
Harvard College and the second Harvard College — were residential 
halls. As the second of these was built to replace the first, those two 
were practically but a single building. In short, except for the five or 
six years after the beginning of the second Harvard College and before 
Emerson thinks, this application of the word is probably peculiar to America, the 
usage unquestionably arose at Harvard, for the words College and Hall were both 
first used in this country at Harvard —the former as early as 1654, the latter in 
1720. 

1 Each of the three buildings to which the name of Harvard has been given 
contained a ‘‘ Hall” or “College Hall,” as it was variously called, and in them 
commons were served from 1642 until the erection of University Hall in 1815. 
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the demolition of the original Harvard College, there was never a period 
at Harvard when there was more than one residential hall; and with 
the destruction of the second Harvard College in 1764 the residential 
hall, after an existence of about a century and a quarter, disappeared 
forever. From 1642 to 1720 the word College was applied to every 
description of building. With the appearance of Massachusetts in 1720, 
there also appeared a new word — Hall. From 1720 to 1780, the 
words College and Hall were used indifferently ; but with the demoli- 
tion of Stoughton College in 1780 the word College, as an official desig- 
nation, disappeared forever from Cambridge. Yet the word College 
remains in popular and colloquial use to the present day. 

The writer is unable to see that there is any foundation for the notion 
that the use of the word College at Harvard ever had any reference to 
the English system of separate colleges. If it shall be thought best 
to introduce at Harvard a system corresponding to or resembling the 
English system, by all means let the innovation be made; but let it be 
made with the distinct understanding that it will be an innovation, and 
not a return to a system which has ever previously existed. 

Albert Matthews, ’82. 





CHARLES SUMNER GRIFFIN. 


When it was suggested to me to write something about Prof. Griffin 
for the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, my first impulse was to decline, 
on account of a certain shyness to appear in print before so distinguished 
a public; but later on came the most ardent desire to become the expo- 
nent of the views of the wide circle of his friends who esteemed and loved 
him. Those who live in America are surrounded by so many brilliant 
graduates of Harvard that this brief career may not present to them any- 
thing extraordinary ; but to us who are so far away from that seat of 
learning he was a particularly bright star, whose sudden extinction leaves 
a void that cannot be easily filled. 

Charles Sumner Griffin was born in Lawrence, Kan., Oct. 15, 1872. 
After graduating from the Kansas State University he went to Harvard, 
where he received the degree of Bachelor of Arts in 1895, and that of 
Master of Arts one year later. After two more years at Harvard he 
went to Europe as holder of a traveling Fellowship from Harvard, to con- 
tinue his studies, spending most of his time in Germany. His specialty 
was economics, and he now studied mainly the question of the sugar 
industry, on which he began to write a book. 

It was during his stay in Germany that, on the recommendation of 
Pres. Eliot, he received the offer of a professorship at the Tokio Imperial 
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University. This came as a surprise to him, and it is said that he hesi- 
tated to accept it, because he feared that it might prevent him from com- 
pleting his work on the sugar industry. Having finally decided to come 
to Japan, Prof. Griffin zealously and energetically took up his new duties. 
He lectured on economic principles, history of economic theories, trans- 
portation and communication, commercial and colonial policy. Beside 
his work at the university, he also lectured on industrial policy at the 
Higher Commercial School. He soon became very popular with his col- 
leagues and students; for his devotion to work and his untiring energy 
awakened esteem, while his genial ways and open heart won him many 
friends. He was especially kind to the students, being ever ready to 
answer their questions or to assist them in their difficulties, so that any 
barrier that might have existed between himself and his pupils on account 
of the difference of language or mode of thought was completely cleared 
away. 

Prof. Griffin’s publications were not many or important, for his great 
work was to come later. The only products of his pen are a few articles 
in newspapers and magazines, among which the most elaborate is his 
essay on “The Sugar Industry and Legislation in Europe,” in the 
Quarterly Journal of Economics. He also published full summaries 
of his lecture courses, and edited Ricardo’s “Essays on Currency and 
Finance ” for the use of his students. He was, however, preparing himself 
for a more mature work. Since his arrival in Japan he began to take 
a strong interest in this country and its people. He said once: ‘‘ I want to 
become. an authority on things Japanese, especially economic questions.” 
These words express succinctly what he intended, and he went to work at 
it with his characteristic energy. He read many books and documents, 
he ransacked the libraries and obtained materials from his friends; he 
employed students to make translations for him. This, however, was not 
all. He studied not only the spoken, but also the written language of 
Japan; for he wished to obtain information at first hand so as to insure 
greater accuracy. Only those who have essayed the task can fully appre- 
ciate the difficulties of thoroughly learning Japanese. Since it is written 
with Chinese ideographs, one has really to learn two languages at the 
same time. “Yet such was the progress made by Prof. Griffin that in the 
brief period of five years he was able to speak the language, and had also 
mastered a large number of Chinese characters. This year, at the annual 
commencement dinner, he made a speech in Japanese, which those present 
declared was the best of the evening, — better than those of his native 
colleagues. 

His immediate object was to study the history, the institutions, and 
the finances of Japan; but his future plans were probably more far- 
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reaching. As Prof. Vickers, his most intimate friend in Japan, well 
puts it: “ Knowing his capacities and his qualities so well, knowing that 
he had already the foundation and the plans, and that he was fast bring- 
ing together the materials for a sublime and useful structure, and yet 
realizing that the superstructure of his life-work can never rise to com- 
manding view, I feel it a duty to let others know that in his untimely 
death more than the inner circle of his friends have suffered irreparable 
loss.” 

During the summer vacation he went as usual to Hakoné, taking two 
of his best qualified students to translate and annotate some Japanese 
books. There were at that time many invalided soldiers in the village, 
sent there on account of its healthy situation. To them Prof. Griffin was 
very kind. He cleared away with his own hands grass and bushes from 
a pleasantly located knoll, and had some seats made for the use of the 
soldiers. He placed his private boat at their service, and he presented 
them some games which he had intended for his own children. So by the 
side of the pleasant lake, in the company of his family, he passed probably 
one of the happiest summers of his life. On Sept. 10 — just two days 
before he was to return to his duties at the university — he and his family 
went on a boating excursion, when the fatal event occurred. It is need- 
less to dwell on the details. It suffices to say that he was drowned while 
swimming in the lake. When the news of the awful calamity reached 


the village, which is somewhat distant from the place where the accident 
occurred, people flew to his assistance, and the doctors of the Red Cross 
Society hastened to the scene, but it was of no avail. 

The Harvard Club of Japan, acting through its executive committee, 
passed the following resolutions : 


“ Whereas, in the sudden death of Mr. Charles Sumner Griffin, ’95, Professor in the 
Tokio Imperial University, struck down before the prime of a vigorous manhood, the 
Harvard Club of Japan has lost a most valuable member and a genial companion; be 
it therefore 

“ Resolved, that we deeply regret the untimely close of a life full of promise for 
useful works, and that we deplore his loss as a deep personal bereavement ; and 

“ Resolved, that we in sorrow extend to his ‘grief-stricken widow and family our 
heartfelt sympathy in their great affliction; and 

‘* Resolved, that a copy of these resolutions be recorded in the minutes of the Club, 
and that copies be sent respectively to his widow, to his parents, to the Harvard 
Graduates’ Magazine, and to the Japan Club of Harvard.” 


Mr. Griffin married, July 29, 1901, Mary Avery Greene, daughter of 
the Rev. D. Crosby Greene, of Tokio, Japan. 
Toxro. C. Kikkawa, ’83. 
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THE UNIVERSITY. 


THE OPENING OF THE YEAR. 


During October Cambridge has been festive. The majority of the 
principal speakers at the St. Louis Congress of Arts and visiting 
Sciences accepted an invitation to visit the University. The Savants. 
faculties of the Institute of Technology and Harvard University united 
in giving a dinner at the Hotel Somerset in honor of the foreign guests. 
The committee in charge, Prof. Sedgwick of the Institute, Assistant Pro- 
fessor Schofield of Harvard, and Mr. J. D. Greene, broke up the party 
of 200 or more into groups of six to eight at separate tables. Following 
the lines of departmental divisions and placing in most cases two guests 
at a table, the committee so managed that the guests met persons able to 
converse in their language, though the ease with which many of the guests 
spoke English made this unnecessary in many instances. Pres. Eliot sat 
at the head of the hall, at a table with Pres. Pritchett of the Institute, 
Prof. Harnack of the University of Berlin, Dr. Janet of the Collége de 
France, and Prof. Macdonnell of Oxford University. The speaking, some 
of it unusually noteworthy for after-dinner speaking, was confined to Pres. 
Eliot, who presided, Prof. Harnack, Dr. Janet, Prof. Rajna of the In- 
stitute of Higher Studies, Florence, Prof. Macdonnell, and Prof. Hoeffding 
of the University of Copenhagen. Of the guests only Prof. Hoeffding 
spoke in English. The ingenuity with which Pres. Eliot found, when 
introducing the speakers, relations between their countries and America 
caused much amusement. The smoothness with which the arrangements 
of the committee were carried out, the evident enjoyment of all, the cor- 
dial relations established or renewed, and the admirable speaking made 
the dinner memorable. 

Several of the guests spoke either formally or informally to groups of 
students in the building. For instance, Prof. Sievers, of the University 
of Berlin, Dr. Janet, Prof. Harnack, and Prof. Sonnenschein, of the 
University of Birmingham, spoke at the first meeting of the Graduate 
Club. Prof. Sievers was the chief speaker. Prof. Jespersen, University 
of Copenhagen, spoke to the Modern Language Conference, and Prof. 
Harnack delivered a course of lectures at the Semitic Museum. Prinei- 
pal C. Lloyd Morgan has been lecturing in the Lowell Institute on “‘ The 
Interpretation of Nature,” Dr. Janet has given under the same auspices 
lectures on Hypnotism, and Mr. James Bryce has been at Harvard the 
first Godkin lecturer, on “The Study of Popular Governments.” At the 
Institute, also, he has spoken on “Changes in Opinion and Sentiment 
during the last Half Century. Prof. Pais, Director of the National 
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Museum of Antiquities at Naples, is still to give a course in the Lowell 
lectures. The foreign guests visited besides Harvard, the Institute, 
Wellesley College, and Yale University. 

Though the formal entertaining by the University was confined to the 
dinner at the Somerset Hotel, there was a succession of private entertain- 
ments, for many of the guests stayed with members of the Harvard Fac- 
ulty. The savants who were the guests of the University were: Prof. 
Pfleiderer, Berlin, Prof. Ernst Troeltsch, Heidelberg, Prof. Ostwald, 
Leipzig, Prof. Sorley, Cambridge, Prof. Hensel, Erlangen, Prof. Des- 
sor, Berlin, Prof. Picard, Sorbonne, M. Darboux, Perpetual Secretary of 
the Academy of Sciences, Paris, Prof. Poincaré, Sorbonne, Prof. Pais, 
Naples, Prof. Cordier, Ecole des Langues Vivantes Orientales, Paris, 
Prof. Lamprecht, Leipzig, Prof. Hozumi, Tokio, Prof Lévi, Collége de 
France, Prof. Macdonnell, Oxford, Prof. Sonnenschein, Birmingham, 
Prof. Jespersen, Copenhagen, Prof. Meyer, Collége de France, Prof. 
Sievers, Leipzig, Prof. Hoops, Heidelberg, Prof. Rajna, Institute of 
Higher Studies, Florence, Prof. Sauer, Prague, Prof. Minor, Vienna, 
Prof. Boyer, Ecole des Langues Vivantes Orientales, Prof. Fiirtwangler, 
Munich, Prof. Enlart, Paris, Prof. Oldenberg, Kiel, Prof. Goldziher, Buda- 
pest, Prof. Budde, Marburg, Prof. Harnack, Berlin, Prof. Réville, Fac- 
ulty of Protestant Theology, Paris, Prof. Rutherfurd, McGill, Prof. Van 
t’Hoff, Berlin, Prof. Cornheim, Heidelberg, Prof. Backlund, Director of 
Observatory, Pulkowa, Russia, Prof. Turner, Oxford, Sir John Murray, 
Edinburgh (Oceanography), Prof. Goebel, Munich, Prof. Weisner, 
Vienna, Prof. Giard, Sorbonne, Prof. Manouvrier, School of Anthropo- 
logy, Paris, Prof. Hoeffding, Copenhagen, Prof. Ward, Cambridge, Prin- 
cipal Morgan, University College, Bristol, Dr. Janet, Collége de France, 
Prof. Toennies, Kiel, Prof. Liebreich, Berlin, Prof. Kitasato, Tokio, 
Prof. Escherich, Vienna, Prof. LaFontaine, Member of Senate, Brussels, 
Belgium, Prof. Jastrow, Berlin, Prof. Wuarin, Geneva, Prof. Sombart, 
Breslau, Dr. Emil Muensterberg, President of City Charities, Berlin, 
and Prof. Rein, Jena. 


The registration for the University this year raises some interesting 
Registration in questions. The Bussey Institution gains slightly, and the 
the University. Law School goes on its triumphant way, which not even 
stricter requirements for admission could check for more than a year or 
two. The falling off in the Medical School is normal, for the last class 
to enter under the old conditions of admission has just graduated. It 
will be seen that the third-year class of last year gains slightly in passing 
into its fourth year; that the second-year men in becoming third-year 
students exactly hold their own; and that the entering class is but 12 
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less than last year. The return to former numbers is evidently to be less Hi 
rapid in the Medical School than in the Law School, but it is probably i 
none the less certain. In the Divinity School, if Special Students be 
excepted, the loss in some directions is offset by the gain in others, but 
the decrease in Special Students puts the School 7 behind its registration 

of last year. The decrease of 28 leaves the Graduate School a registra- a | 
tion ahead of any registration for it except last year, and the loss may ie 
be easily accounted for by the less attractive offering of courses this year ot 
due to need for economy. In both the College and the Lawrence Scien- 
tifie School the entering class varies but little from the figures last year, 
but in the College 425 Juniors reappear as 264 Seniors, and in the Law- 
rence Scientific School 147 second-year men reappear as 65 third-year 
men. Allowing, in the College, for the men who took the degree in three 
years and for the students absent for a year, there is a decrease here, as 
in the Scientific School, in the upper classes not easy to understand. The 
gain in Special Students is noteworthy, for a few years since they fell off 
innumbers. Such fluctuations, then, need not be taken with great serious- 
ness, but why the decrease is this year not in the entering classes but 
from above is puzzling. 
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Harvard College... . . 5 608 | 441 | 264] 147 - {2006 | 2077 | —72 
(New Students)... ... (476)| (24)| (11)}  (5)| (90) 606 
Lawrence Scientific School. . {| 113 | 142 65 87 | 121 - | 628) 547 | —19 
Graduate School . .... - - - - - -| 866) 394 | —28 
Total Arts and Sciences. . . 2899) 3018 |—119 cf 
Divinity School. . . . . . 12] 5 of 2 Se 50) —7 i 
LawSchol ..... 4. 277 | 230} 181 -| 86{ 1)| 745| 734| 11 ff 
Medical School. . . 2. « 66} 69] 69| 78] -| 25 7| 380 | —73 i 
Dental School . . ... . 26 38 44 - - -| 108) 115) —7 / 
Bussey Institution. . . . . 22 19 3 ; i 
—— | | ——_; — j ij 
7. 
Total Professional Schools . . 1226 | 1298 | —73 ; 
a 5 
Total University Students . . 4124) 4316 |—192 
. . H 
New members of the Faculty this year are: E. V. Huntington, W. B. 1 
Munro, M. A. Potter, E. B. Holt, and R. T. Fisher, Instruct- sities ‘ t 
ors in Mathematics, Government, Romance Languages, Philo- Changes and dl ( 
Legislation. i 


sophy, and Forestry; Asst.-Prof. Peters, newly appointed 
in the Department of Engineering, and Dr. J. R. Brackett, Director of the 
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School for Social Workers just established by Simmons College and Har- 
vard University. Prof. J. H. Beale has returned after his regular half 
year of absence, spent in work connected with his position at the Law 
School of Chicago University. Instructor J. L. Coolidge, Department of 
Mathematics, returns after two years abroad. The following members 
of the Faculty, absent on leave, are in Europe: Prof. Minton Warren, 
Department of Classics, Prof. H. S. White, Department of Germanic 
Languages, Prof. C. A. Adams, Department of Engineering, Prof. J. H. 
Ropes of the Divinity School, Prof. Hanus, Department of Education, 
and Assistant Professor Santayana, Department of Philosophy. Of these 
Prof. Ropes will return at the mid-year time. Prof. von Jagemann, 
Department of Germanic Languages, and Prof. F. J. Stimson, Depart- 
ment of Government, are on leave because of ill health. Prof. Stroebel 
of the Law School is still in Siam as legal adviser of the King. F. L. 
Kennedy (Engineering), and C. L. Bouton (Mathematics), have been 
advanced to assistant professorships. 

In the absence of Prof. Stimson, Mr. E. M. Parker, ’77, will give dur- 
ing the second half year a course, Govt. 21, Comparative Administrations 
of European and American Systems of Government. Last spring the 
Department of English as part of its effort to share in retrenchments for 
the present year voted that students attaining grade C in English A last 
year should not be allowed during this college year to elect a course in 
English Composition, and that students receiving only grade D in Eng- 
lish A — who are required to take another half-course in English Com- 
position before the end of the ensuing year — be allowed to enter only 
English 51. When the registration for this course was made, it appeared 
that some 200 students wished to take it, a number not to be properly 
handled by the two instructors. In order to avoid the expense of an 
extra instructor the Department has, with the consent of the Faculty, 
withdrawn for this year the elective part of English 31, giving it as 
a half-course in each half-year simply for the men of D grade last year in 
English A. This reduces the number of candidates for the course and 
divides the remainder between the two half-years. 


The School for Social Workers, established by Simmons College and 
Soc: Harvard University, under Dr. Brackett’s direction, is an 
Workers. interesting experiment. It offers opportunities to both men 
and women to study social problems by practical methods. It is intended 
particularly for persons who wish to become officers of institutions or 
agencies, or volunteers in such work. Women will register in Simmons 
College, in which the work of the School will count as the fourth year 
of a possible course. Men will register in Harvard University, in which 
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Dr. Brackett is to give a preparatory set of lectures for advanced students. 
The work required is as follows: (1) attendance on lectures and con- 
ferences three times a week, in sessions of two hours each, in the early 
morning ; (2) work in some field of philanthropic or social service, under 
direction ; (3) the preparation of a paper based on a careful study during 
the year of some particular problem. Persons already at work can prob- 
ably make these studies in connection with their particular interests. 
Among the 60 or more subjects listed for treatment in the announcement 
of the School one notes the following: improved housing, the church and 
the needy, provident agencies, the homeless, almshouses, treatment and 
care of the defective, dietaries, and the principles underlying problems 
of crime. The registration for the year is fair. The increasing interest of 
Harvard undergraduates in such work, already shown in Prof. Peabody’s 
Philosophy 5, augurs well for the success of the School. The amount of 
work done by Harvard students in the past few years in settlement work 
and as instructors in courses akin to university extension lectures has been 
far greater than the outside world supposes, If it becomes clear that 
a new career is opening for enthusiastic and hard-working men well 
trained in such a school there can be no doubt of its speedy success. 
There have been some inquiries recently as to the possibility of ar- 
ranging courses in the College so that teachers might take Stites 
advantage of them. It certainly seems a pity that work in and the Hours 
Harvard should be closed to such persons simply because ** Courses. 
very few courses are given after 4.30 in the afternoon, and the majority 
of the courses come in the morning hours. With small courses at Rad- 
cliffe, it has certainly proved feasible to arrange the hours to meet the 
needs of school-teachers. For instance, one course is given from 4 to 6 
on Thursday afternoon and at 10 a.m. Saturday. The inquiry merely 
reémphasizes a pressing matter, the rearrangement of the hours for 
courses. The present congestion in the morning hours cannot be in- 
creased, and inevitably courses must be shoved into the time between 4.30 
and 6 o’clock, or into the evening hours. The fact is, the present arrange- 
ment of the schedule is based on the old college, or rather school, idea of 
a working day: only the morning or the early part of the afternoon to 
be given to courses, the rest of the daylight to be given to play or exer- 
cise, and the evening to be reserved for study or play. But all that rests 
on the old prescribed system of work when all students took the same 
subjects. Now that a great variety of subjects has forced instruction 
into the afternoon hours, and variety of taste has broken up the solidarity 
of the student body, why should everybody exercise at the same time, 
why should the old rigid division of the day be observed? Surely, now 
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that students take courses, not because they have to choose them but 
because they wish to know about their subjects or to study with the men 
who give them, they will follow desired subjects or men out of the time- 
honored hours. Since we must soon come to using the late afternoon 
hours, will it not be possible to consider placing in them courses particu- 
larly likely to attract teachers ? 


The Faculty, at its meeting Oct. 25, made one more step in clearing 
Counting away entangling relations between the various schools. Not 
oe long since the Law School refused longer to admit students 
Degreeot A.M. deficient only one course in their work for the A.B. degree, 
and the old privilege of being mainly in that graduate school but still con- 
nected with the College passed away. By this recent vote of the Faculty 
all work for the M.A. degree must be done under the supervision of 
the Administrative Board of the Graduate School or in some Graduate 
Department of the University, and an undergraduate who has completed 
the requirements for the A.B. degree will be admitted to the Graduate 
School as a candidate for the A.M. degree. An undergraduate who 
lacks but one course of the required number for the Bachelor’s degree 
may be admitted to the Graduate School if in the judgment of the Dean 
of the College and the Administrative Board of the Graduate School he 
is likely to be able to secure the degree of A.M. in one year. All this 
replaces the old conditions under which a student could count toward the 
A.M. degree work done as an undergraduate. 


The Harvard Coiperative Society has grown so rapidly, especially since 
its incorporation some two years ago, that it has been cramped 
in its Dane Hall quarters. As the College needed the space 
for lecture rooms, the Society bought recently the old Lyceum 
Building. Old graduates will remember it as the place for undergradu- 
ate dances in the seventies and early eighties and as the home of Adam 
and a long succession of caterers to undergraduate hunger. The Society 
has renovated the building and now occupies the basement with its “ gents’ 
furnishings,” the first floor with its supplies of books and sundries and 
its offices, the top floor with its tailoring department, and one other room 
for storage. The remaining offices it lets to tenants, some of them for- 
mer occupants of the building. Sawin’s Express, however, old graduates 
will find opposite the Post Office on Boylston St., not where its huge piles 
of trunks and bags in the opening days of the term made Harvard Square 
look like a great railway terminal. The Society, as heretofore, is open 
to all buyers, but membership — on payment of the annual fee of one 
dollar — is granted only to persons connected with the University. This 
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year some unfavorable but unfair criticism is reported of it because of 
the necessarily reduced dividends. It has so long spoiled its patrons by 
giving them in dividends much more than their original fee that some 
carping critics have declined to consider the great expense involved in 
preparing the new quarters for occupancy. In its new home the Society 
seems likely to enter upon a fresh period of rapid growth. 


The Class of 1907 has written itself down in the history of the College 
by a recent act of common sense and independence ; at a gxit the 
mass meeting it abolished by an overwhelming affirmative Rush’ Gollose 
vote Bloody Monday Night rushes. It did this, too, on per- Politics. 
fectly matter-of-fact grounds: that the classes are now too large to have 
any unity in the rushing, are indeed so large that in the dimly lighted 
Yard the two sides cannot distinguish friend from temporary foe; and 
that outsiders sneak into the scuffling for the sake of creating trouble. 
Thus one more relic of conditions long outgrown has passed. 

Just at present the undergraduate is busy with politics. A Republican 
and a Democratic Club have been formed, and each has been making a 
canvass of the College. ‘The Republican Club is publishing a paper filled 
with political admonition and instruction. The usual parade in Boston 
has passed off with no unpleasant incident as far as the Harvard men 
are concerned. Dread of some clash between the Technology students 
and those of Harvard over that time-honored field of dispute, the steps of 
the Rogers Building, led to an unfortunate encounter between Technology 
students and the Boston police, but there was no trouble between the two 
bands of undergraduates. Probably this was to a large extent due to 
words of Major Higginson spoken from the rotunda of the Union just 
before the undergraduates marched to town. The steady growth in re- 
sponsibility of undergraduate leaders and the increasing responsiveness 
of the body of the undergraduates to the desires of graduates known to 
have the interests of the University at heart are encouraging signs of the 
times. 


Once more the University is to be indebted to Herr Conried, Director 
of the Metropolitan Opera House, and the Irving Place ne schiter 
Theatre. He has offered to provide a special perform- SOmiversary. 
ance at Sanders Theatre on Jan. 3, in celebration of the fs. 
100th anniversary of Schiller’s death. This is to be under the auspices 
of the Deutscher Verein. The program will include “ Die Kraniche des 
Ibykus,” to be read by Herr Conried, the third act of Maria Stuart, 
to be acted by members of the Irving Place Theatre Company, and 


tableaux presenting “ Das Lied von der Glocke.” The proceeds are to 
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go to the fund for the Germanic Museum. Announcements as to appli- 
cations for tickets will appear in the Calendar. 

The public lectures of the Cercle Francais will this year be given by 
M. Réné Millet, Ambassador. The general subject will be “ La France 
et l’Islam dans la Méditerranée.” The dates will be Feb. 15, 17, 20, 
24, 27, and March 1, 3, 6. Applications for not more than four tickets 
for a person must be made before Feb. 2 to Mr. P. G. Henderson, 2 
Matthews Hall. 

The Godkin Lectures, founded in memory of Edwin L. Godkin, editor 
of the Nation and the New York Post, are to treat the essentials of free 
government and the duties of the citizen. Pres. Eliot, in introducing 
Mr. Bryce as the first lecturer on this foundation, pointed out that the 
fund establishing these lectures has come mainly in small amounts from 
many sources, and often from persons who, though totally opposed to 
many of Mr. Godkin’s views, have so much admired his independence 
and courage that they have been glad to subscribe to this memorial. 

The fine arts have not been neglected recently by friends of the Col- 
lege. As Prof. Moore states elsewhere, the Art Museum has acquired 
as an indefinite loan from Mr. E. W. Forbes, ’95, a Vivarini Madonna 
and another of the school of Pesellino. Since the close of the last col- 
lege year additions have been made to the casts and antiques in the 
atrium of Robinson Hall, and very handsome bronze doors, the gift of Mr. 
W. Robinson, have been placed at the main entrance. On Nov. 11 the 
Department of Classics opened an exhibition of busts of Julius Caesar, 
the private collection of Mr. F. J. Scott of Toledo. On account of the 
death of Mr. Stickney, a brilliant young instructor in the Classics, the 
proposed performance of a Greek play this coming spring has been aban- 
doned. Mr. Stickney had been one of the originators of the plan and 
would have played the principal part. Geo. P. Baker, ’87. 


Recipients of Honorary Degrees. 
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“ Lady ’s Travels into Spain,” 
1899 ; “The Poem of the Cid,” text, 
translation and notes, 1897. Received 


RECIPIENTS OF HONORARY 
DEGREES, 1904. 


ARCHER MILTON HUNTINGTON, A.M., 
was born in New York, March 10, 
1870, son of Collis P. Huntington, 
railroad magnate; he was privately 
educated in New York and in Spain. 
He has published “ A Note-Book of 
Northern Spain,” 1898; “Index 
Librorum Reprobatorum,” 1895-96 ; 


the degree of A.M. (hon.) from Yale in 
1903, and from Harvard in 1904. Has 
recently given $1,000,000 to endow a 
Spanish Museum in New York City. 


GEORGE HOWARD EARLE, JR., A.M, 


"was born July 6, 1856; was in the Class 


of 1879, at Harvard, but left on account 
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of ill health, and six months later 
passed his examinations for the bar and 
practiced law successfully in Phila- 
delphia for about twelve years. Diffi- 
culties of clients led him to take up 
the reorganization of several financial 
companies in distressed condition, and 
he became the president of the Penn- 
sylvania Warehousing & Safe Deposit 
Co., the Finance Co. of Pennsylvania, 
the Market Street National Bank, the 
South Chester Tube Co., vice-presi- 
dent of the Guarantee Trust & Safe 
Deposit Co., director in the Equitable 
Trust Co., the Union Traction Co., the 
Philadelphia Co. of Pittsburg, etc., ete. 
He was also the chairman of the reor- 
ganization committee of the Choctaw 
Ry., which took that company out of 
the hands of receivers and made an 
enormous financial success of it, and 
of the Philadelphia branch of the 
Aleott-Earle Committee, which had 
charge of the last and effective reor- 
ganization of the Reading R. R., in 
connection with Mr. J. P. Morgan. 
When the Chestnut Street Bank and 
Trust Co. failed, Mr. Earle was made 
assignee of one and receiver of the 
other, and in this way became, with 
Mr. R. Y. Cook, the controlling power 
in the Philadelphia Record, the leading 
paper of that city. To secure this, 
they had to advance about $1,000,000 
of their own moneys and take the in- 
vestment as their own, and the courts 
ultimately ruled that it was their 
individual property. On this invest- 
ment, under their management of the 
paper, it advanced from its difficulties 
to such a degree that, when they ulti- 
mately sold it, they cleared about 
$2,000,000, which, instead of keeping, 
they distributed among the creditors. 
The service was esteemed of such a 
character, by the Comptroller of the 
Currency, that he reported the matter 


specially to Congress, and the receivers 
received many complimentary expres- 
sions from the courts. The creditors 
of the bank, instead of losing nearly 
all their claims, ultimately received 
about 130 per cent., so that in a dis- 
astrous failure, they found themselves 
with an unusual investment. 


WILLIAM WATTS TAYLOR, A.M., 
born in Opelousas, La., March 19, 1847, 
educated at the private schools of Mr. 
Brooks and Mr. Bliss in Cincinnati, 
two years at Kenyon College, entered 
Harvard in the Class of 1868, but left 
before close of Freshman year on ac- 
count of ill health. Member of firm 
of Taylor Brother, merchants, from 
1870 to 1883, when he took charge of 
the Rookwood Pottery as manager. 
Organized the Rookwood Pottery Co. 
in 1890, and has since remained its 
president. The pottery received the 
gold medal at Paris in 1889, and grand 
priz at Paris in 1900, St. Petersburg 
1901, and Vienna 1902. In 1901, he was 
made Knight of the Legion of Honor 
of France. He is president of the Mu- 
nicipal Art Society and of the Eden 
Park Concert Fund, vice-president 
Music Hall Association, treasurer of 
the Cincinnati Museum Association, 
and one of the vice-presidents of the 
National Arts Club of New York. Has 
been president of the Commercial and 
Optimists Clubs and secretary of the 
Musical Festival Association of Cin- 
cinnati and curator of the Historical 
Society of Ohio, and is a member of 
these and other organizations. 


ARTHUR GILMAN, A.M., 
is from the old Welsh family of Cil- 
min, the spelling of the name having 
been changed during residence in Eng- 
land. His first American ancestor on 
the paternal side came to Boston in 
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1638, and the first on the maternal 
side arrived at the same place in 1640. 
Mr. Gilman is son of the late Win- 
throp Sargent Gilman, of New York, 
whose great-grandfather graduated at 
Harvard in the Class of 1724, at the 
age of 17. Mr. Gilman’s great-grand- 
father was chairman of the Committee 
of Safety of New Hampshire during 
the Revolutionary War, and at its 
close joined those officers who formed 
the Ohio Company, and founded Mari- 
etta, in 1788. There he was made 
judge of the Northwestern Territory 
by Pres. Washington. His son, Ben- 
jamin Ives Gilman, grandson of Ben- 
jamin Ives, of Beverly, Mass., was 
member of the convention that framed 
the Constitution of Ohio, in 1803. 
When Winthrop Sargent Gilman at- 
tained his majority, he went to the 
West, and established himself at Alton, 
Ill., where his son, Arthur, was born, 
June 22, 1837. It was the year of the 
“ Lovejoy Riot;” W. S. Gilman was at 
the side of Lovejoy when he was shot, 
having received the threatened print- 
ing-press in his warehouse because he 
believed that a man hada right to print 
a newspaper, even though his senti- 
ments did not agree with those of the 
mob. Arthur Gilman’s father returned 
to New York, and there the son re- 
ceived his education. In 1857, he en- 
tered upon business life as a banker, 
but was obliged by failing health to 
retire to Berkshire County, Mass., 
where he established himself near 
Lenox, interested himself in educa- 
tion, and began to write. Twice chosen 
member of the local school committee, 
he gave most of his time to the im- 
provement of educational conditions, 
visiting schools and colleges in various 
parts of the country, and lecturing on 
pertinent topics. His ‘ First Steps in 
English Literature” grew out of the 
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needs of the schools. In 1867, Wil- 
liams College conferred upon him the 
degree of A.M. In 1870 his health 
was so much improved that he re- 
moved to Cambridge, which has since 
been his home. Soon after the cen- 
tennial year, Mr. Gilman’s attention 
was in a special way turned towards 
the education of women, and he formu- 
lated a plan intended to make it pos- 
sible for them to receive outside of 
Harvard College the instruction that 
men received in its classes. This plan 
was, after long consideration, in 1879, 
communicated to Prof. Greenough, 
and to Pres. Eliot. It was received 
with cordiality by the professors, and 
Pres. Eliot gave counsel without which 
the first step could not have been 
taken. Seven ladies undertook the 
general oversight of the scheme, and 
Mr. Gilman became Secretary of what 
was at once nicknamed “ The Harvard 
Annex.” For the next 18 years, his 
paramount interest was the conduct 
of this movement, first as secretary, 
and finally, when the State passed the 
act incorporating Radcliffe College, as 
Regent. In accordance with a deter- 
mination communicated to Pres. El- 
iot at the inception of the Annex, Mr. 
Gilman resigned the office of Regent 
soon after the relation with Harvard 
University had been established. In 
the mean time, the needs of Mr. Gil- 
man’s younger daughters had in 1886 
led to the establishment of a school 
for girls, and this now became his 
sole interest. It was called by Mr. 
Gilman “The Cambridge School,” 
but the public has always given it 
the name of its founder. Mr. Gilman 
has been a contributor to the Ailan- 
tic and other magazines, and has writ- 
ten books, almost all of them having 
relation to the subjects of history or 
literature. He has also edited sev- 
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eral volumes, some of them in con- 
nection with authors in England. He 
edited Chaucer’s poetical works in 
three volumes, for the series of Brit- 
ish Poets that Prof. Child had edited 
many years before, but from which 
he had excluded Chaucer on the ground 
that no suitable text existed. The la- 
bors of the Chaucer Society had par- 
tially supplied this deficiency, and 
Prof. Child gave assistance in the work 
of Mr. Gilman. Among Mr. Gilman’s 
books are “The Story of Rome,” 
“The Story of Boston,” “The Story 
of the Saracens,” “A History of 
the American People,” “ The Cam- 
bridge of 1776,” “The Cambridge of 
1896,’ “Short Stories from the Dic- 
tionary,” ete. Mr. Gilman isa charter 
life member of the American Histori- 
cal Association, of the Boston Authors’ 
Club, and other clubs, corresponding 
member of the Wisconsin Historical 
Society, of the New York Biographical 
and Genealogical Society, Secretary of 
the Longfellow Memorial Association, 
and of other bodies. Previous to Com- 
mencement, Mr. Gilman had been for 
25 years the only member of the gov- 
erning bodies of Radcliffe College who 
did not hold a degree from Harvard 
University. The day after Commence- 
ment Mr. Gilman was elected an 
honorary member of the Harvard 
Chapter of Phi Beta Kappa. 


WILLIAM HERBERT PERRY FAUNCE, 
D.D., son of Daniel Worcester and 
Mary Parkhurst Faunce, was born at 
Worcester, Jan. 15, 1859, educated 
at high schools in Concord, N. H., 
and Lynn, Mass.; graduated from 
Brown University in 1880 ; studied at 
Newton Theological Seminary, 1880- 
81; was instructor in mathematics, 
Brown University, 1881-82; gradu- 
ated from Newton, 1884; pastor in 
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Springfield, 1884-1889; pastor in 
New York City, 1889-99 ; lecturer at 
University of Chicago (summer quar- 
ters), 1896-97 ; preacher in residence 
at Harvard University, 1897-98 ; 
long trustee of Rochester and Brown 
University ; recipient of honorary de- 
grees (D.D. or LL.D.) from Brown, 
Yale, and Baylor University ; elected 
President of Brown University in 
1899 ; contributor to many education- 
al and religious periodicals. 


ENDICOTT PEABODY, D.D., 

was born at Salem, May 31,1857. At 
the age of 13, when his father joined 
the firm of J. S. Morgan & Co., bank- 
ers, London, he moved to England. 
For five years attended Cheltenham 
College ; then, in 1876, he went to 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
graduated in the Law Tripos, with the 
degree of LL.B., in 1879. In 1880, 
he returned home, and was for a short 
time in the office of Lee, Higginson & 
Co., bankers, Boston. In Jan., 1881, 
he decided to study for the ministry 
and began at once in the Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, where 
he stayed till 1884, except for six 
months spent in mission work at Tomb- 
stone, Arizona. He graduated B.D. 
and was ordained deacon in June, 
1884, and priest in 1885. In October, 
1884, he opened the Groton School, at 
Groton, of which he has been head 
master ever since. Yale University 
conferred on him an honorary A.M. 
degree in 1902. 


THEODORE THORNTON MUNGER, D.D., 
was born at Bainbridge, N. Y., March 
5, 1830; prepared for college in the 
public schools and in the academy at 
Homer, N. Y., which early became his 
residence. Entering Yale College, he 
graduated in 1851, and four years later 
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graduated from the Yale Divinity 
School, coming under the dominating 
influence of Professor (afterward Pres- 
ident) Noah Porter of Yale and Horace 
Bushnell, then a pastor in Hartford, 
Ct., who preached occasionally in New 
Haven. Returning to New Haven 
later to serve one of its leading 
churches as pastor, Dr. Munger was 
elected a member of the Yale Univer- 
sity Corporation, of which he is senior 
fellow in point of age but not of ap- 
pointment, and he now serves on the 
Prudential Committee of the same. 
Thus for more than 40 years he has 
known and served Yale, and to-day 
represents, as perhaps no other man, 
that blending of regard for theology, 
religion, literature, and contact with 
practical life, for which Yale has stood 
and still stands. Dr. Munger began 
his ministerial life in the Congrega- 
tional (Trinitarian) denomination with 
the church at the Lower Mills, Dor- 
chester, 1856-60, thence went to Ha- 
verhill, 1862-70, thence to Lawrence, 
1871-75, thence to San José, Cal., 
1875-76, for physical recuperation as 
well as pastoral service ; and then to 
North Adams, Mass., 1876-85, to a 
shurch which has come to have the 
tradition of a line of liberal clergy- 
men. With the call to the United 
Church, New Haven, in 1885, Dr. 
Munger came to a pulpit where he 
could and did influence much the 
thought of undergraduates in Yale 
College and of students in the Divinity 
School, and where, having found a 
settlement for himself of the intellect- 
ual problems of the period, he was able 
to serve as guide to others. In this 
church he remained as active pastor 
until 1891, and still serves it as Pastor 
Emeritus. His published works in- 
clude: “On the Threshold,” 1880; 
“The Freedom of Faith,’ 1883; 
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“Lamps and Paths,” 1883 ; “ Appeal 
to Life,” 1887 ; “Character Through 
Inspiration,” 1896 ; “ Horace Bushnell, 
Preacher and Theologian,” 1899; 
“Essays for the Day,” 1904. The 
Noble Lectures at Harvard University 
for 1898, under the title, “The Mess- 
age of Christ to Manhood,” include a 
lecture by Dr. Munger on the Message 
of Christ to the Will. 


WILLIAM OSLER, LL.D., 
was born at Bond Head in the Province 
of Ontario on July 12, 1849, a son of 
Rev. F. L. Osler, M.A., who came out 
to Canada as a Church of England 
missionary. He was educated at the 
Trinity College School, at Trinity 
College, Toronto, the Toronto School 
of Medicine, and at McGill University, 
graduating M.D. from the latter in 
1872. Proceeding to London, he stud- 
ied at University College, and subse- 
quently at Berlin and Vienna. Re- 
turning to Montreal in 1874 he took 
charge of the department of physio- 
logy and pathology at McGill College, 
and was elected physician to the Mon- 
treal General Hospital. During the 
ten years in Montreal his work was 
much in pathology and clinical medi- 
cine. In 1884 he succeeded Dr. Pep- 
per in the chair of clinical medicine at 
the University of Pennsylvania. In 
1889 at the opening of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital he took charge of the 
department of medicine, and he has 
recently (1904) been elected to the 
regius professorship of medicine at the 
University of Oxford. Dr. Osler is a 
‘ellow of the Royal College of Physi- 
cians, London, and a Fellow of the 
Royal Society, London. He has an 
LL.D. from Yale, Edinburgh, Aber- 
deen, Toronto, McGill, and Harvard ; 
D.C.L. Trinity, 1901; D.Se. Oxford, 
1904. He has written “ The Principles 
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and Practice of Medicine,” 5th edit., 
1902 ; “‘ Cerebral Palsies of Children,” 
1889 ; “‘Chorea and Choreiform A ffec- 
tions,” 1894 ; “ Lectures on Abdominal 
Tumors,” 1895 ; “ On Angina Pectoris 
and Allied States,” 1897; ‘Mono- 
graph on Cancer of the Stomach,” 
1900 ; “ Science and Immortality,” the 
Ingersoll Lecture at Harvard, 1904. 


JAMES BARR AMES, LL.D., 
was born in Boston, June 22, 1846; 
graduated at Harvard in 1868; taught 
in Dixwell’s private school, Boston, 
1868-69 ; studied at the Harvard Law 
School, A.M. 1871, and LL.B. 1872; 
tutor in French and German at Har- 
vard, 1871-72 ; instructor in history, 
1872-73 ; assistant professor of Law 
in the Harvard Law School, 1873-77 ; 
professor since 1877 ; succeeded C. C. 
Langdell as Dean of the Law School, 
1895. Has compiled cases on torts, 
pleading, bills and notes, partnership, 
trusts, suretyship, admiralty and equity 
jurisdiction ; has contributed numerous 
articles to the Harvard Law Review. 
Received the degree of LL.D. from 
the University of the City of New York, 
1898, University of Pennsylvania, 1899, 
Northwestern University, 1903, 
Williams College, 1904, Harvard, 1904. 


CRAWFORD HOWELL TOY, D.D., 
was born March 23, 1836, in Norfolk, 
Va. ; graduated A. M. at University of 
Virginia, 1856 ; served in the Confed- 
erate Army, 1861-64; studied in 
Berlin, 1866-68; was professor in 
Southern Baptist Theological Semin- 
ary, 1869-79 ; Hancock Professor of 
Hebrew in Harvard University since 
1880. Publications: “Religion of 
Israel,” 1882; “Quotations in the 
New Testament,” 1884; “Judaism 
and Christianity,” 1890; Hebrew Text 
of Ezekiel, 1899 ; English Translation 
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of Ezekiel, 1898; Commentary on 
Proverbs, 1899; various articles in 
journals of learned societies. 


HENRY CABOT LODGE, LL.D., 
was born in Boston, May 12, 1850; 
received a private-school and colle- 
giate education; was graduated from 
Harvard College in 1871; studied law 
at Harvard Law School and graduated 
LL.B. in 1875; was admitted to the 
Suffolk bar in 1876; in the same year 
— 1876 — received the degree of Ph. 
D. from Harvard University for his 
thesis on “The Land Law of the An- 
glo-Saxons.” He has published “ Life 
and Letters of George Cabot,” 1877; 
“Short History of the English Colo- 
nies in America,” 1881; “Life of 
Alexander Hamilton,” 1882; “Life 
of Daniel Webster,” 1883; edited the 
works of Alexander Hamilton in 9 vol- 
umes, 1885; published “Studies in His- 
tory,’’ 1886; “Life of Washington,” 
2 volumes, 1889; “History of Bos- 
ton” (in the Historic Towns Series), 
1891; “Historical and Political Es- 
says” and a volume of selections from 
speeches, 1892; in conjunction with 
Theodore Roosevelt, “Hero Tales from 
American History,” 1895; “Certain 
Accepted Heroes, and Other Essays,” 
1897; “Story of the Revolution,” 2 
volumes, 1898; “Story of the Spanish 
War,” 1899; “A Fighting Frigate, 
and Other Essays.” He is a member 
of the Massachusetts Historical Soci- 
ety, of the Virginia Historical Society, 
of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, of the New England 
Historic and Genealogical Society, 
and of the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, and has received the degree of 
doctor of laws from Williams College, 
Clark University, and Yale University. 
He was permanent chairman of the 
Republican National Convention which 
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met in Philadelphia, June 19, 1900; 
was a member of the Commission on 
Alaskan Boundary appointed by Pres. 
Roosevelt; served two terms as mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives 
of the Massachusetts legislature; was 
elected to the Fiftieth, Fifty-first, 
Fifty-second, and Fifty-third Con- 
gresses; was elected to the Senate 
Jan. 17, 1893, to sueceed H. L. Dawes; 
resigned his seat in the House and 
took his seat in the Senate March 4, 
1893, and was reélected in 1899. 


THE HARVARD EXHIBIT AT ST. 
LOUIS. 


The space allotted to the entire 
Harvard exhibit is a rectangular area, 
measuring about 60 by 30 feet in 
the Building for Education and Lib- 
eral Arts. It occupies the prominent 


position of one of the four corners at 
the junction of the four main avenues 
in the centre of the building. The 


three other corners were assigned to 
Germany, France, and Great Britain. 
The Harvard area is inclosed by a 
four-foot wall from which slender col- 
umns extends up to a cornice seven- 
teen feet above the floor. It is 
tastefully painted in white with gold 
lettering. At the corner is the main 
entrance surmounted with the Har- 
vard seal. Within the area the walls 
are covered with red burlap, the show- 
cases and bookcases being painted ebony 
black. 

Immediately to the right of the en- 
trance, along the wall, one finds the 
works of the Law School instructors, 
and on a table are the various Univer- 
sity catalogues. Along the opposite 
wall are the works of Harvard histori- 
ans and statesmen, the official publica- 
tions, and the books of members of the 
Faculty. Beyond these, Radcliffe Col- 
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lege is represented. In the centre of 
the floor a miniature observatory con- 
tains the astronomical exhibit, near 
which rises a model of the Stadium. 
More than a third of the space is taken 
up by the Medical School. After visit- 
ing this, one reaches the Chemistry ex- 
hibit and, at the left of the entrance, 
the Blaschka glass flowers. 

There are some ten large photo- 
graphs of the College Yard and build- 
ings. 

The University as a whole is repre- 
sented by the bookcases of official 
publications of the different depart- 
ments, a bookcase of writings of his- 
torians and statesmen, graduates of 
the University, and by graphic charts 
showing growth in numbers of stu- 
dents, instructors, endowments, schol- 
arships and other aids, income and ex- 
penditure. The grounds and buildings 
of the Cambridge departments of the 
University are shown by a large 
map. 

The Faculty of Arts and Sciences is 
represented by a bookcase filled with 
the publications of the members of 
that Faculty, arranged by subjects, — 
not by authors ; biographical charts 
showing growth of the various Schools 
and Departments under the Faculty 
in numbers of students, instructors, 
courses, ete., by copies of the pam- 
phlets of the different Schools and De- 
partments for free distribution. Among 
the special works displayed are the 
annual reports of the Presidents of 
the University since 1825, Benjamin 
Peirce’s “ History of Harvard Col- 
lege,” the “ Harvard Book, ” Sibley’s 
“Harvard Graduates,” and various 
University catalogues. The graduates 
are represented by 11 volumes of the 
Harvard Graduates’ Magazine and 15 
numbers of the Bulletin of the Harvard 
Medical Association. Among the 
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historians we find Mather, Hutchinson, 
Sparks, Bancroft, Hildreth, Prescott, 
Motley, Winsor, Parkman, Ropes, and 
Fiske; among the statesmen are the 
Adamses, Sumner, Everett, and Phil- 
lips. 

The writings of the present Faculty 
of Arts and Sciences embrace most of 
the subjects connected with University 
work, or education in general. Inthe 
departments of natural and physical 
science appear the names of Gray 
(whose works are included), Goodale, 
Sargent, Marks, Shaler, Davis, Ward, 
Trowbridge, Hall, Sabine,and Kennelly. 
In philosophy and psychology, Royce, 
Miinsterberg, Palmer, and James. In 
the department of history, Hart, 
Channing, and Emerton. In music 
and art, Paine, Norton, and Moore. In 
education, Eliot, Briggs, and Hanus. 
In economics, Macvane, Taussig, Rip- 
ley. In language, Toy, Lanman, 
Smith, Goodwin, Hill, Baker, Sumi- 
chrast, White, Wright, Wendell, 
Francke, Morgan, Lane, Wiener, Kit- 
tredge, Allen, Grandgent, Santayana, 
and others. In mathematics, Byerley, 
the Peirces, Osgood, and Bocher. In 
ethics, Peabody, the Moores, and J. H. 
Ropes. 

The collection of the official publi- 
cations of the various departments of 
the University gives perhaps the best 
idea of its cumulative scholarship. 
The Library furnishes the Library 
Bulletins in 7 volumes, Bibliograph- 
ical Contributions in 55 parts, the Li- 
brarians’ Reports from 1878, and the 
index to the subject catalogue and 
Scudder’s Catalogue of Scientific Seri- 
als. The Department of Economics 
offers its Quarterly Journal in 17 vol- 
umes; Philology and Literature, stud- 
ies and notes in 9 volumes; Mathe- 
matics, the second series of its Annals 
in 4 parts; the Harvard Medical As- 
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sociation Bulletin in 15 numbers ; the 
Chemical Laboratory Contributionsfrom 
1871 on; Gray Herbarium Contributions, 
new series, 25 numbers; the Museum 
of Comparative Zodlogy 31 volumes 
of Memoirs and 41 volumes of Bulle- 
tins; Harvard Psychological Studies, one 
volume; the Cryptogamic Laboratory 
Contributions, two volumes; Zodlogical 
Laboratory Contributions, 17 volumes; 
the Harvard Engineering Journal, two 
volumes; Harvard Historical Studies, 
10 volumes; Bussey Institution Bulle- 
tins, two volumes; Harvard Oriental 
Series, 4 volumes; Radcliffe College 
monographs, 13 volumes; Harvard 
Studies in Classical Philology, 14 vol- 
umes ; Peabody Museum Reports, 5 
volumes; Papers, two volumes; Me- 
moirs, two volumes; and the large 
series of Astronomical Observatory 
Annals. 

The Jefferson Physical Laboratory 
has a small historical exhibit, showing 
photographs of some old machines 
given to the College by Benjamin 
Franklin and Count Rumford ; also a 
facsimile of the first College lecture on 
electricity given by John Winthrop at 
Harvard in 1764, and a facsimile of a 
letter by Benjamin Franklin in which 
he anticipates the modern theory of 
electricity, and by a volume showing 
the results of investigation and re- 
search done at the Laboratory during 
the past year. 

John Winthrop’s First College Lecture 
on Electricity is as follows : 
LECTURE 26TH MAY 10TH 1764 
CHAP: 17TH OF ELECTRICITY 

Electricity is a property of some bodies 
which allternately attracts & Repels all 
Light Bodies at a sensible Distance. & is 
So Call’d from Electric amber which is 
a property peculiar to that Body. Some 
sorts of Bodies, as all Glass, all precious 
Stones, & Sulphurs & all dry animall Sub- 
stances, have this property, & are call’d 
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Electricks, & all Bodies that have not this 
Quality are Call’d Non-Electricks, such 
as water, wood, metals &c. Electrisity is 
Excited in Bodies by attraction, — a Tube 
of ¢ of an Inch Diameter & 2 or 3 foot 
Long being Rubed, will attract or Repel 
Light Bodies such as Leaf Gold, Soot, pa- 
per &, But non Electricks may Become 
Electrical, by resting on an Electrical & 
touching a non-Electrical which touches 
the excited Electrick. If a flaxen string 
(which is not Electrick) be extended & 
supported & at one end an Excited Tube 
be apply’d Light bodies will be attracted 
& That at the Distance of 1200 feet at the 
Other End: this Electricity Since the year 
1743 has made a Considerable noise in the 
World; upon which it’s suppose’d several 
of the (at presant hidden) Phenomina of 
Nature Depend ; it has been Carry’d to so 
great perfection that an Electriz’d man by 
touching heated Spirits of wine he has set 
them on flame: If a man Stand on pitch 
or Glass & hold a non Electrik in his 
hand, which touches a Glass Globe that is 
whirl’d with prodigious Velocity, be 
touch’d in any part of his Body, There 
immediately Succeeds a Considerrble 
flame with a Sensible pain & a Crackling 
Noise. Men have been so Electriz’d; as 
to have a Considerable Light Round their 
heads, & Bodies, not unlike The Light 
Represented Round the heads of Saints 
by the painters. ... this Chapter of 
Electricity should have been Added in the 
2d Page, but the Instruments not being 
Ready ; it was Reffered to this place. 


Franklin’s letter to J. Winthrop: 
PuiwapE July 10, 1764 
Sir 

I received your Favour of the 12th past, 
and congratulate you on the Recovery of 
Mrs Winthrop & your Children from the 
Small Pox, — 

Mr Stiles return’d Apinus to me some- 
time since. — I must confess I am pleased 
with his Theory of Magnetism. — Perhaps 
I received it the more readily on Acct of 
the Relation he has given it to mine of 
Electricity. But there is one Difficulty I 
cannot solve by it quite to my Satisfaction, 
which is, that if a Steel Ring be made 
magnetical by passing Magnets properly 
round it, and afterwards broken into two 
Semicircles, each of them will have strong 
N &S§ Poles, in what ever Part the Ring 
is broken. I have not uy this, but have 
been afraid it’s so, & I know that a mag- 
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netic Bar broken has after Breaking 4 
Poles, i. e. it becomes two compleat Bars. 
I think with him that Impermeability to 
the El. Fluid, is the Property of all Elec- 
tricks per se ; or that, if they permit it to 
ass at all, it is with Difficulty greater or 
ess in different Electricks per se. Glass 
hot permits it to pass freely, and in the 
different degrees between hot & cold may 
permit it to pass more or less freely. 

I shall think of the Affair of your un- 
fortunate College,! and try if I can be of 
any Service in procuring some Assistance 
towards restoring your Library. Please to 

resent my respectful Compliments to Dr. 
hanning, Mr. Elliot, and Mr. Cooper, 
and believe me with sincere Esteem 


ir 

My respectsto | Your most obedient 
the President & humble Servant 

to Mr. Danforth. B. FRANKLIN 


J. Wurturop, Esq. 
(Rec’d July 23) 


The Department of Chemistry has a 
showease containing 200 new sub- 
stances selected from the large num- 
ber of preparations made during the 
research work of the Laboratory in 
the last 15 years. The six specimens 
of the Blaschka models of glass flow- 
ers, displayed in a separate case, and 
representing the Botanical Depart- 
ment, have as usual attracted many 
visitors. Another object of eager at- 
tention is the model of the Stadium 
made in wood and plaster from the 
engineer’s and architect’s drawings, 
and showing the structure as it will 
look when completed. The model 
measures 4’ 10” x 6’ 4”. 

The Law School is represented by a 
bookease of books written by present 
and past instructors in the Law School, 
and a few graphic charts showing the 
growth of the School. The Fogg Art 
Museum and the Germanic Museum 
contribute photographs of some of 
their collections. The Arnold Arbo- 
retum has a large plan and two smaller 


1 The reference in the last paragraph of Frank- 
lin’s letter is to the burning of Harvard Hall, 
with the philosophical apparatus, in January, 
1764. 
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photographs of the grounds. The De- 
partment of Architecture displays a 
series of photographs of work done by 
students. 

In the small Observatory building, in 
the centre of our space, the Astro- 
nomical Department has its exhibit, 
which consists mainly of illuminated 
glass photographs. These have been 
prepared and arranged, not merely to 
attract attention as a collection of 
beautiful pictures of the sky, but to 
show the various ways in which the 
large collection of plates covering the 
sky from pole to pole several times 
each year, and contained in the photo- 
graphic library of the Observatory, 
can be rendered useful, and to show 
also some of the many researches car- 
ried on, and discoveries made, by ex- 
aminations and measurements of the 
photographs. The first use of this 
method of illustrating astronomical 
work was made by this Observatory, 
at the Paris Exposition of 1900. It 


has here been greatly extended and 
has been adopted at St. Louis by sev- 
eral other observatories. 

An octagonal building, inscribed in 
a cylinder 14 feet in diameter, repre- 
sents an observatory, surmounted by 


a dome. The exhibit is divided into 
sections which cover five of the inner 
walls of the building. In each section 
a printed description, mounted on 
glass, framed, and illuminated, gives 
the visitor the desired information re- 
garding the photographs. Large pic- 
tures of the Cambridge Observatory, 
the Arequipa Station, and the Meteor- 
ological Station on the summit of El 
Misti, have been placed over the three 
doorways. 

Entering the building from the side 
aisle and turning to the left the visitor 
finds, placed on the first wall section, 
photographs of the temporary station 
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on Mt. Wilson near Pasadena, Cal.; 
the Blue Hill Meteorological Obser- 
vatory; the ascent of El Misti; the 
Bruce 24-inch photographic telescope; 
the library of Blue Hill Meteorologi- 
cal Observatory; kite-flying at Blue 
Hill; a stack room in the photo- 
graphic library containing 56,000 pho- 
tographie plates, showing the history 
of the entire stellar universe from 
1885 to 1901; the dark room in labor- 
atory; and many lantern slides show- 
ing the numerous and varied forms of 
instruments and several of the objects 
photographed with them. 

Passing to the secd@d section he will 
find photographs of the planets Venus, 
Neptune and Satellite, Jupiter, and 
Saturn; the lunar Apennines; charts 
showing stars measured at Cambridge 
with the meridian photometers in one 
eightieth part of the sky; some of the 
earliest stellar photographs showing 
an occultation of a star, Saturn, and 
the double star Ursae ¢ Majoris, as 
obtained by George P. Bond in 1857; 
a chart showing the vicinity of that 
interesting star » Carinae, which in 
1843 was of the first magnitude, one 
of the brightest stars in the sky, and is 
not now visible to the naked eye; the 
spectra of the stars in the same re- 
gion, obtained by placing a prism in 
front of the object glass of the tele- 
scope, and showing the spectra of 
more than 1167 stars; the 12-inch 
meridian photometer with which the 
Director of the Observatory has made 
about 400,000 measurements of the 
light of the stars, from the first to the 
thirteenth magnitude; the cluster in 
Hercules, taken with the 11-inch Dra- 
per telescope, without following, but, 
by changing the rate of the driving 
clock and the position of the polar 
axis Mr. E. S. King has succeeded in 
eliminating errors due to refraction 
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and flexure and has obtained circular 
images of the stars; the small Magel- 
lanic Cloud, taken with the Bruce 
photographic telescope, having an ex- 
posure of 300 minutes; and the region 
n Carinae, taken with the same in- 
strument, with an exposure of 233 
minutes. The region covered by each 
of the last two plates is about 6 by 7 
degrees, and on the last of these an 
estimate shows that images of about 
400,000 stars are seen in the photo- 
graph. 

In the third section, three large 
photographs show the new moon, full 
moon, and old moon, as photographed 
at Jamaica with a telescope of 12 
inches aperture and 135 feet focal 
length; Phoebe the ninth satellite of 
Saturn, discovered in 1899 by Prof. 
W. H. Pickering; a portion of the sky 
showing the Southern Cross, » Ca- 
rinae, and part of the Milky Way, 
shows a part of the map of the sky 
issued by this Observatory, and con- 
sisting of 55 glass photographs cov- 
ering the entire sky and showing 
more than a million stars of the 
twelfth magnitude and brighter; the 
Milky Way in Sagittarius; illustra- 
tion of a method of discovering va- 
riable stars of the Algol type; light 
curves showing the forms of changes 
in the several classes of the 504 vari- 
able stars found by Prof. S. I. Bailey 
in close globular clusters; illustrations 
of the rapid variations in some of these 
stars; the close globular cluster w Cen- 
tauri, which contains over 6000 stars 
of which 128 are changing in light; 
and two photographs of the Nebula in 
Orion. 16 variables were discovered 
in this region by Prof. Wolf of Heidel- 
berg, and this number has since been 
increased to 71 by Miss H. S. Leavitt. 

In section four, the first photograph 
shows the enlarged spectra of New 
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Stars, and the long period variable, 
o Ceti. These two classes are at once 
distinguished by their spectra, and in 
no other way; spectra of stars in a 
cluster; a collection of photographs of 
the Planet Eros, discovered by Witt 
in 1898, and which four years before 
its discovery was photographed on 24 
plates taken at Cambridge and Are- 
quipa. It approaches nearer the Earth 
than any other heavenly body; total 
eclipse of the moon, Jan. 28, 1898; 
spectra of stars, taken with the 20- 
inch Bruce Telescope; and a photo- 
graph of the region of the Trifid 
Nebula on which Phoebe the ninth 
Satellite of Saturn is visible. 

The fifth and last section is de- 
voted to the work of the Henry Draper 
Memorial, and shows the progress 
made in the study of stellar spectra 
during the last 20 years. The photo- 
graphs here shown are, the spectro- 
scopic binary, 8 Aurigae ; an illustra- 
tion of the progress of the Henry 
Draper Memorial; spectrum of ¢ 
Puppis, showing the second series of 
hydrogen lines; typical spectra, re- 
presenting the principal classes into 
which stellar spectra may be divided ; 
results of a method of photographing 
normal spectra with a prism, by in- 
clining the plates; the spectrum of 
lightning, the earliest photographs 
having been obtained here. A diagram 
showing the distribution of the stars 
whose spectra are of type V, and con- 
sist mainly of bright lines. These stars 
occur only near the central line of the 
Milky Way and in the Magellanic 
Clouds; peculiar spectra, including 
novae, nebulae, etc. ; a portrait of Dr. 
Henry Draper, who first successfully 
photographed the lines in the spectrum 
of a star; illustrations of spectra of 
types III, IV, and V, and subdivisions 
of these classes of spectra ; the spec- 
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trum of a meteor, the only photograph 
of the kind as yet obtained ; an illus- 
tration of the method of discovering 
variable stars from the examination 
of more than a million stellar spectra, 
during which 167 variables, 6 new 
stars, and 82 stars of the fifth type 
have been found by Mrs. Fleming 
at this Observatory since 1886 ; and 
photographs of Nova Sagittarii, one 
of the news stars found here from the 
Draper Memorial photographs. 

On the outside of the building, 
printed descriptions of the Observa- 
tory, its policy, and its exhibit have 
been placed. Here also is a descrip- 
tion of the methods of exploration 
of the upper air by means of meteoro- 
graphs attached to kites, as conducted 
at the Blue Hill Meteorological Ob- 
servatory and a box kite used in the 
work is suspended over the dome of 
the building containing this exhibit. 

Opposite one of the entrances of 
this Observatory exhibit, there is a 
post on which are hung about 25 photo- 
graphs and graphic charts of Radcliffe 
College. 

The Medical School has the only 
other exhaustive exhibit, of which Dr. 
F. B. Mallory gives the following de- 
scription: 

“The Harvard Medical School ap- 
pointed a committee of five with Dr. 
J.C. Warren as chairman to prepare 
an exhibit made for the World’s Expo- 
sition at St. Louis. The work of the 
committee was limited in two respects: 
the expenses must not exceed a cer- 
tain definite sum and the exhibit must 
be confined to what was new and of 
general educational value since the 
World’s Fair at Chicago in 1893. It 
was felt that inasmuch as the Expo- 
sition was intended principally for the 
general public a strictly medical exhibit 
would be out of place. 
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“The general exhibit of Harvard 
University occupied the more promi- 
nent end of the rectangular area while 
the other end adjoining the space al- 
lotted to Yale was given over to the 
Harvard Medical School. The available 
space measured 20x 30 feet. It had 
a broad avenue on each side and an 
end wall 17 feet high for the display 
of diagrams or anything else requir- 
ing to be hung. Additional wall space 
was obtained by boarding up the side 
adjoining the less important avenue. 

“The committee early decided that 
the Medical School exhibit should so 
far as possible be an exhibit of the 
School as a whole rather than special 
displays by the different departments. 
For this reason the most prominent 
place was given to a large model of 
the five new Harvard Medical School 
buildings, showing them as they will 
appear when the ground is terraced 
and the fences are in position. This 
model measures 8x7 feet in length 
and breadth and is mounted on astand 
four feet high placed in the centre of 
the Medical School area and facing 
more or less directly the two entrances 
from the side avenues. The model is 
placed at a high elevation in order 
that the observer may get the same 
effect as he would if he were on the 
ground in front of the buildings. 

“ Second in importance to the model 
was a large water-color drawing giv- 
ing a plan of the grounds on which 
the new medical buildings are located, 
the ground plan of the several build- 
ings, and the sites reserved for the 
various hospitals which it is hoped will 
in the course of time be grouped 
around the School. This diagram oc- 
cupies the centre of the end wall space 
directly behind and above the model. 
On one side of it is a large chart on 
which is a series of diagrams illustrat- 
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ing the unit system on which all of the 
buildings are planned and which ren- 
ders it possible to use any building 
or room for other purposes than that 
for which it was originally designed. 

“On the other side of the end wall is 
a diagrammatic representation of the 
various required and elective courses 
offered by the School; it shows in par- 
ticular the concentration method of 
teaching adopted in the first year and 
a half. 

“ The rest of the exhibit is made up 
of displays obtained from the different 
departments in the School. Anatomy 
has furnished several of the newest 
enlarged papier mdché models of 
bones and abdominal viscera used for 
demonstration purposes when instruc- 
tion is given before large classes. In 
addition there are several series of 
bones as mounted for display purposes 
in the Warren Anatomical Museum, 
showing normal variations in different 
bones at the same and at different 
times of life. These are displayed in 
tall showcases surrounding three sides 
of an octagonal structure containing 
the astronomical exhibit and forming 
the boundary between the general and 
the medical exhibits. 

“In shallow showcases on one side of 
the exhibition space are the oldest and 
newest models of the Minot micro- 
tomes and also a sample of the special 
tin case designed for the safer pre- 
servation of histological preparations. 
In several trays are serial sections of 
bug embryos, such as are furnished 
the students for study in the course in 
Embryology. In an adjoining compart- 
ment is a large series of cultures from 
the Department of Comparative Patho- 
logy of tubercle bacilli obtained from 
different sources and grown on various 
media. 

“In a long showcase on the other 
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side of the inclosed space are the latest 
working models from the Physiological 
Department of all the apparatus which 
has been designed for student use in 
the course in Physiology. Adjoining 
it, on a high stand, are three zoétropes 
illustrating the movements of the stom- 
ach and large and small intestines in 
the process of digestion. The zoétropes 
are lighted within by electric lights 
and are run by electric motor. 

“ Hygiene furnished a series of metre 
sticks painted in different colors and 
illustrating a simple method of putting 
before the student the percentage com- 
position in centimetres of various arti- 
cles of diet; Otology a specimen box 
containing the series of temporal bones 
furnished each student for the study of 
the relations of the various parts of the 
ear and of the mastoid cells; Laryngo- 
logy a model of the apparatus used in 
teaching the student how to examine 
the larynx, and a series of photographs 
illustrating its use; and Chemistry a 
new model of a student’s desk as 
equipped with electric light and elec- 
tric heat. 

“ Much that the various instructors 
connected with the Harvard Medical 
School have produced and published in 
the past ten years in the way of orig- 
inal investigations cannot be exhibited 
in any tangible form except by show- 
ing reprints of the papers published in 
the various medical journals. For this 
reason some of the departments were 
unable to aid the exhibit in any way. 
Bacteriology and Pathology made a 
partially successful attempt to over- 
come this difficulty by employing a 
series of water-color drawings and 
photo-micrographic enlargements pro- 
perly labeled to illustrate some of the 
work which had been produced in those 
departments. The pictures were neatly 
framed and covered the side wall, the 
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lower part of the end wall, and filled 
a dozen double frames revolving round 
two upright posts. Necessarily, how- 
ever, these illustrations could not mean 
much to the general public; but for 
those who were medically trained and 
could appreciate them they formed an 
interesting exhibit. 

“ To the general public the model of 
the new Medical School buildings, the 
plan of the grounds and buildings, and 
the zoétropes illustrating the move- 
ments of the stomach and intestines in 
digestion proved the greatest attrac- 
tions.” 


CORPORATION RECORDS. 


Meeting of June 6, 1904 (additional). 

Voted to appoint Adams Sherman 
Hill, LL.B., LL.D., Boylston Profes- 
sor of Rhetoric and Oratory, Emeritus. 
Voted to communicate this vote to the 
Board of Overseers that they may con- 
sent thereto if they see fit. 

Voted to proceed to the election of 
a Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory, from Sept. 1, 1904, — where- 
upon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that LeBaron Russell Briggs, 
A.M., LL.D., was elected. Voted to 
communicate this election to the Board 
of Overseers that they may consent 
thereto if they see fit. 


Meeting of Sept. 27, 1904. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. David 
Sears for his gift of $80,000, received 
on account of the sum of $250,000, 
which he has generously promised for 
the erection of the David Sears Build- 
ing for the Medical School. 

Voted that the sum of $37,713, re- 
ceived from Mrs. Collis P. Hunting- 
ton, her sixth and seventh payments on 
account of her offer for the erection 
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of one of the Medical School Buildings 
to be called the Collis P. Huntington 
Laboratory, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the sum of $150,000, re- 
ceived from Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, 
his eighth, ninth, and tenth payments 
on account of his offer for the erection 
of three of the Medical School Build- 
ings, be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from the Executors of the will of 
George Smith, the sum of $43,731.92 
in cash, and securities valued at $213,- 
818.74 on account of his residuary be- 
quest, to be used for building three 
dormitories to be named the James 
Smith Hall, Persis Smith Hall, and 
George Smith Hall. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Wil- 
liam Amory Gardner for his gift of 
$10,000, his second payment on ac- 
count of his offer toward the erection 
of a new library building. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mrs. 
Henry Draper of New York for her 
additional gifts of $2,499.99, received 
since June 27, 1904, towards the ex- 
penses at the Observatory of Harvard 
University on account of the Draper 
Memorial. 

The following letter was read to the 
Board : 


To the Treasurer of Harvard College, 
50 State Street, Boston. 

I hereby give to the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College the sum of $5000 to be known as 
the * Josiah Dwight Whitney Fund,” the annual 
income of which shall be applied as follows : 

A sum not exceeding $200 shall be used for a 
scholarship, — or for two scholarships of $100 
each, — to aid meritorious students in the study 
of field geology or geography in the summer 
months, — preferably in the mountain region of 
the Western United States. 

Any excess of annual income above what is 
needed for the scholarship or scholarships above 
indicated, shall be used to aid meritorious stu- 
dents in making geological or geographical ex- 
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cursions at such times as the Committee of the 
Department of Geology and Geography may 
deem best. In case it should, in the future, be 
deemed inadvisable to use the income of the 
fund as above indicated, I desire that its use 
shall be determined by the Committee of the 
Department of Geology and Geography of Har- 
vard University. Respectfully yours, 

(signed) Maria WHITNEY. 

2 Divinity AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE. 
And the Treasurer reported the receipt 
of Miss Whitney’s gift of $5000. It 
was thereupon Voted that the thanks 
of the President and Fellows be sent 
to Miss Whitney for her generous and 
welcome gift. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Rob- 
ert Winsor for his gift of $1250, his 
third quarterly payment on account of 
his offer of $5000 for a salary in the 
Medical School. 

The Treasurer reported that he had 
received from the trustee under the 
will of Joseph Baker the sum of 
$7400, the balance of Mr. Baker’s 
bequest, less $100 for expenses, the 
income to be applied, in accordance 
with the terms of the bequest, “for 
the encouragement and promotion of 
Theological Education.” 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Miss Abby 
A. Bradley for her gift of $600 to be 
added to the income of the William 
L. Bradley Fund for the year 1904. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Trus- 
tees of the Massachusetts Society for 
Promoting Agriculture for their last 
quarterly payment of $625 for the 
year 1903-04, on account of their an- 
nual gift of $2500 to the Arnold Ar- 
boretum in accordance with their offer 
of Nov. 8, 1901. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Professor 
James Barr Ames for his gift of $500 
to be applied under the direction of 
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the Dean of the Law School “for the 
benefit of law students, who are in 
need of pecuniary aid and who by 
reason of their character, capacity and 
health promise to be efficient and in- 
fluential members of the community 
in which they live.” 

Voted that the sum of $150, re- 
ceived from the Lawrence Scientific 
School Association, its gift for a schol- 
arship for a student in the Lawrence 
Scientific School, or in the Summer 
courses of 1904, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to the Soci- 
ety for Promoting Theological Educa- 
tion for its welcome gift of $1331.47, 
“for the library of the Divinity School 
and the administration of said li- 
brary.” 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$500, received through Professor Paul 
H. Hanus, for scholarships in the De- 
partment of Education, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$200, to be applied under the direc- 
tion of Professor R. DeC. Ward, to- 
ward the establishment of a meteoro- 
logical observatory for the use of the 
Department of Geology and Geo- 
graphy, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. 
George Baty Blake for his gift of 
$100, his final payment on account of 
his subscription for five years towards 
the Surgical Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Dr. W. S. 
Bigelow for his gift of $200, his final 
payment on account of his subscrip- 
tion for five years towards the Surgical 
Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. C. W. 
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Amory for his gift of $200, his final 
payment on account of his subscrip- 
tion for five years towards the Surgi- 
cal Laboratory Fund. 

Voted that the gift of $300, received 
from Mr. John Harvey Treat, for the 
purchase of books on the Catacombs 
and Christian Antiquities of Italy be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $185, received 
from Assistant Professor A. C. Cool- 
idge and Mr. Hiram Bingham, Jr., for 
the purchase of books on South Amer- 
ica, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $400, re- 
ceived from Assistant Professor 
A. C. Coolidge, for the services of an 
assistant in the Library and for cata- 
loguing, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that gifts, amounting to 
$146.60, received from Assistant Pro- 
fessor A. C. Coolidge, for the purchase 
of books, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $150, received 
from the Dante Society for the pur- 
chase of books for the College Library, 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from the Department of English, for 
the purchase of books for the College 
Library, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Presi- 
dent and Fellows be sent to Mr. Har- 
old J. Coolidge for his gift of $50, his 
final payment on account of his offer of 
$50 a year for five years for the pur- 
chase of books on the Chinese question. 

Voted that the gift of $100, received 
from Mr. James Loeb for the purchase 
of publications of Labor Unions, be 
gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gifts of $325, re- 
ceived through Prof. Thomas Dwight 
for the ‘‘ Anatomical Research Fund,” 
be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $150, received 
from Mr. Theodore Lyman, for the 
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salary of a certain Assistant in Physics 
for the first half of 1904-05, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $25, received 
from Mrs. N. E. Baylies for the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archaeo- 
logy and Ethnology, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $3.58, received 
through Mr. John F. Moors, Trea- 
surer, for the Library of the Depart- 
ment of Education, be gratefully ac- 
cepted. 

Voted that the gift of $1.55, received 
from Mr. J. H. Hyde, for the library 
of the Department of French, be grate- 
fully accepted. 

The President presented a letter 
addressed to the President and Fellows 
and the Faculty of Divinity by a meet- 
ing of the members of the late Summer 
School of Theology through the Rev. 
Prescott Evarts, as Chairman, and the 
Rev. Loren B. Macdonald, as Secre- 
tary, expressing the highest satisfaction 
with the instruction offered and the 
intention of the members present at 
the meeting to exert themselves to en- 
large the membership of the School. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor F. J. Stimson for the aca- 
demic year 1904-05. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor F. G. Peabody for leave of 
absence for the second half of 1904-05 
in accordance with the rules established 
by this Board May 31, 1880. 

Voted to grant the request of Pro- 
fessor H. C. G. von Jagemann for leave 
of absence for the academic year 
1904-05 in accordance with the rules 
established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to 
Professor Barrett Wendell for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1904, in order that 
he may accept an appointment as lec- 
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turer for the current academic year at 
the University of Paris and other 
French universities. 

The resignation of Richard Cobb as 
Instructor in English, and as Chair- 
man of the Appointment Committee, 
was received and accepted to take 
effect July 1, 1904. 

The following resignations were 
received and accepted to take effect 
Sept. 1, 1904: Adolph Rambeau, as 
Lecturer on French; James W. Tup- 
per, Instructor in English; Charles 
Gilman, Instructor in Mathematics 
and Surveying (Bussey Institution); 
Evan P. Wentworth, Instructor in 
Operative Dentistry; William G. Barr, 
Assistant in Government; Frederic 
W. Morrison, Assistant in French and 
Spanish ; Amon B. Plowman, Assist- 
ant in Botany; George S. Whiteside, 
Assistant in Anatomy. 

Voted to appoint Walter Safford 
Burke, Inspector of Grounds and 
Buildings from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint Rt. Hon. James 
Bryce, M. P., Godkin Lecturer for 
1904-05. 

The President nominated the fol- 
lowing persons to be members of Ad- 
ministrative Boards for 1904-05, and 
it was Voted to appoint them : 


For Harvard College. 

Byron Satterlee Hurlbut, A.M., 
Dean; Robert Wheeler Willson, Ph. 
D.; Charles Pomeroy Parker, A.B.; 
John Hays Gardiner, A.B.; Archibald 
Cary Coolidge, Ph.D.; Lewis Jerome 
Johnson, A.B., C.E.; George Wash- 
ington Cram, A.B.; Robert DeCourcy 
Ward, A.M.; Charles Burton Gulick, 
Ph.D.; Charles Palache, Ph.D.; Jay 
Backus Woodworth, §.B.; Charles 
Henry Conrad Wright, A.M.; John 
Goddard Hart, A.M.; James Kelsey 
Whittemore, A.M. 
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For the Lawrence Scientific School. 

Nathaniel Southgate Shaler, S.D., 
LL.D., Dean; Ira Nelson Hollis, A. 
M.; Herbert Langford Warren, A.M.; 
Charles Robert Sanger, Ph.D.; Henry 
Lloyd Smyth, A.B., C.E.; Edward 
Charles Jeffrey, Ph.D.; Eugene Abra- 
ham Darling, A.M., M.D.; James Lee 
Love, A.M.; Arthur Edwin Kennelly; 
Frank Lowell Kennedy, A.B., S.B.; 
William Ernest Castle, Ph.D.; John 
Goddard Hart, A.M.; Charles Henry 
White, S.B., A.M.; Arthur Orlo Nor- 
ton, A.M.; George Washington Pierce, 
Ph.D. 

Voted to reappoint John George 
Jack, Lecturer at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum for one year from Jan. 1, 1904. 

Voted to reappoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Ernst Hermann Paul Gross- 
mann, in German; Herbert Wilbur 
Rand, in Zoology. 

Voted to appoint Erich Muenter, 
Instructor in German for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint Ernst Heinrich 
Mensel, Lecturer on Germanic Philo- 
logy for one year from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to reappoint Jesse More 
Greenman, Assistant at the Gray 
Herbarium for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Stanley Arthur Starratt, in 
Palaeontology ; Frederick Fleming 
McIntosh, in Ore-Dressing and Assay- 
ing. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Proctors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904 : James Horace Patten, Robert 
William Sawyer, Jr., Ernest Everett 
Smith, James Alfred Field, Adelbert 
Ames, Jr., Donald Gregg, Roger 
Ernst, Edwin William Pahlow, War- 
wick Greene, Arthur Henry Weed, 
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Robert Palfrey Utter, Paul Blanchard 
Fischer, Lyman Kenneth Clark, James 
Augustus George, William George 
Barr, Morris Ruggles Brownell, Harry 
Morgan Ayres. 

Voted to appoint the following 
Proctors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Roy Smith Wallace, Kendall 
Kerfoot Smith, Vanderveer Custis, 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson, Herbert Mel- 
ville Boylston, Francis Joseph O’Con- 
nor, Augustine Derby, Francis Samuel 
Philbrick, Orville Gish Frantz, Alex- 
ander Forbes, William Cook Gray, 
Arthur Atwood Ballantine, Herman 
LaRue Brown, Ross Watt Lyun, 
Roger Castle Griffin, Robert Peebles 
Kernan, Elihu Root, Jr., Gordon Fair- 
child, John Francis Jennings. 


Meeting of Oct. 3, 1904. 

Voted to confirm the nomination, 
made by the Faculty of the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology, Sept. 30, 1904, 
of Samuel Henshaw, A.M., to be a 
member of the Faculty of the Museum 
in the place of the late Professor 
Josiah Dwight Whitney. 

Voted to confirm the nomination 
made by the Faculty of the Museum 
of Comparative Zoology, Sept. 30, 
1904, of Samuel Henshaw, A.M., to 
be Curator of the Museum in the place 
of Alexander Agassiz, LL.D. 

Voted to rescind the vote of April 
11, 1904, appointing Frederic Austin 
Ogg, Assistant in History for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1904: Emerson David 
Fite, in Government; Frederic Austin 
Ogg, in Government. 

Voted to reappoint the following 
Assistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Leo LeGay Burley, in History; 
Winthrop Bellamy, in Chemistry; 


Burritt Samuel Lacy, in Chemistry; 
Richard Fay Jackson, in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Roland Greene Usher, in His- 
tory; Edwin William Pahlow, in His- 
tory; Robert Arnold Hubbard, in 
Chemistry; James Martin McNamara, 
in Chemistry; George Nicolas Terzieff, 
in Chemistry; James Abram Gold- 
thwaite, in Chemistry; Harold Can- 
ning Chapin, in Chemistry. 


Meeting of Oct. 10, 1904. 

Voted that the gift of $200, received 
from Mr. Stephen M. Weld, for the 
improvement of Hollis and Stoughton 
Halls, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$250, received through Professor 
Francis G. Peabody, for present use 
by the Phillips Brooks House Com- 
mittee, be gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the gift of $70, received 
from Mr. W. Bayard Cutting, Jr., 
$50 thereof being the second of a series 
of annual gifts for the purchase of 
books on Florentine history and art 
for the College Library, — and $20 to 
be spent for the Library as Mr. Cut- 
ting may later direct, be gratefully 
accepted. 

Voted that the anonymous gift of 
$100 to the Peabody Museum of 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, 
be gratefully accepted. 

The Treasurer reported the receipt 
of $2399.37 from the estate of Miss 
Lucy Ellis, the amount of legacy tax 
upon her bequest to Harvard College 
which was paid to and refunded by 
the United States. 

Voted to rescind the following ap- 
pointments for 1904-05: Charles 
Miner Stearns as Assistant in English ; 
Schuyler B. Serviss as Assistant in 
Physics; Arthur Fisher Whittem as 
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Austin Teaching Fellow in Romance 
Languages ; Charles Marshall Under- 
wood, Jr., as Assistant in Italian ; 
Harry Louis Frevert as Assistant in 
Chemistry; Arthur Pope as Assistant 
in Fine Arts. 

Voted to change titles as follows : 
Frederick Bradley, from Instructor in 
Operative Dentistry to Lecturer on 
Operative Dentistry; Elmer J. Mar- 
ston, from Instructor in Operative 
Dentistry to Instructor in Extracting 
and Anaesthesia. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons to be members of Admin- 
istrative Boards for 1904-05, and it 
was Voted to appoint them : 


For the Medical School. 


William Lambert Richardson, M. 
D., Dean; William Fiske Whitney, M. 
D.; John Collins Warren, M.D., LL. 
D., Hon. F. R. C. 8.; Charles Montra- 
ville Green, M.D.; Edward Stickney 
Wood, M.D.; Charles Harrington, 
M.D.; Frederick Cheever Shattuck, 
M.D.; Frank Burr Mallory, M.D. ; 
Walter Bradford Cannon, M.D. 


For the Dental School. 


Eugene Hanes Smith, D.M.D., 
Dean; William Parker Cooke, D. 
M.D.; Charles Albert Brackett, 
D.M.D.; William Henry Potter, 
D.M.D.; Edward Cornelius Briggs, 
D.M.D., M.D.; Dwight Moses Clapp, 
D.M.D.; Waldo Elias Boardman, 
D.M.D. 


For Harvard College. 
Theodore Lyman, Ph.D. 


Voted to appoint Henri Baulig, Fel- 
low of the Cercle Frangais de ]’Uni- 
versité Harvard for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint the following Lec- 
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turers for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Samuel Hudson Hollis, on In- 
surance; Clarence Harmon Olson, on 
Admiralty; Edmund Morley Parker, 
on Comparative Administration; Bliss 
Perry, on English. 

Voted to reappoint Arthur Pope, 
Austin Teaching Fellow in Fine Arts 
for one year from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint the following Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellows for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1904: Harry Louis Frevert, in 
Chemistry; Francois Emile Matthes, 
in Reconnoissance Surveying; Schuyler 
B. Serviss, in Physics; Charles Mar- 
shall Underwood, Jr., in Romance 
Languages. 

Voted to appoint the following In- 
structors for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Arthur William Ryder, in 
German ; Charles Miner Stearns, in 
English ; Arthur Fisher Whittem, in 
Romance Languages; Clifton Harlan 
Paige, in Mathematics and Surveying 
(Bussey Institution). 

Voted to reappoint Latham Clarke, 
Assistant in Chemistry for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants for one year from Sept. 1, 
1904: Leroy Fenwick Swift, in Chem- 
istry; Francis Newton Brink, in Chem- 
istry; William Hammett Hunter, in 
Chemistry; Frederick Gray Jackson, 
in Chemistry; John Mead Adams, in 
Physics; John Hamilton Blair, in His- 
tory; Augustus Samuel Beatman, in 
History; Edward Russell Markham, in 
Mechanical Engineering; Fred Robert 
Jouett, M.D., in Anatomy, Physiology, 
and Hygiene; James Andrew Gibson, 
in Chemistry. 

Voted to appoint the following As- 
sistants in Otology for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1904: Walter Augustus Le- 
compte, M.D., Ernest deWolfe Wales, 
M.D. 
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Voted to appoint George Lorimer 
Baker, M.D., Assistant in Bacterio- 
logy for one year from Sept. 1, 1904. 

Voted to reappoint for one year 
from Sept. 1, 1904, Julius George 
William Werner, D.M.D., Clinical 
Instructor in Operative Dentistry ; 
George Howard Monks, M.D., In- 
structor in Surgical Pathology; Er- 
nest Jewett Hart, D.M.D., Instructor 
in Extracting and Anaesthesia ; Wil- 
liam Daniel Squarebrigs, D.M.D., In- 
structor in Extracting and Anaesthe- 
sia; Leslie Herbert Naylor, D.M.D., 
Instructor in Operative Dentistry; 
Samuel Tuttle Elliot, D.M.D., Instruc- 
tor in Operative Dentistry. 

Voted to appoint for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1904: James Joseph O’Brien, 
D.M.D., Instructor in Extracting and 
Anaesthesia ; Edwin Linwood Far- 
rington, D.M.D., Instructor in Ex- 
tracting and Anaesthesia; Frederick 
Matthew Cassidy, D.M.D., Assistant 
Demonstrator of Mechanical Dentis- 
try. 

Voted to appoint the following Proc- 
tors for one year from Sept. 1, 1904: 
Ralph Walter Page, William Ains- 
worth Parker, Kennard Winsor. 

The resignation of James Augustus 
George as Proctor for 1904-05 was 
received and accepted. 

Voted that the thanks of the Pre- 
sident and Fellows be sent to Mr. Rob- 
ert Winsor for his gift of $1250, his 
last quarterly payment on account of 
his offer of $5000 for a salary in the 
Medical School. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS. 


The Annual Meeting, Sept. 28, 1904. 
The following 18 members were 
present : The President of the Board, 
the President of the University, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
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C. F. Adams, Appleton, Bacon, Ban- 
croft, Fairchild, Goodwin, Grant, Hig- 
ginson, Hill, Loring, Noble, Norton, 
Putnam, Warren, Weld. 

Gen. Weld, on the behalf of the 
Committee on Elections, reported that 
the following persons had been duly 
chosen at the election of last Com- 
mencement Day as members of the 
Board of Overseers : 

For the term of six years, Moorfield 
Storey, 550 votes; Henry Shippen 
Huidekoper, 508 votes; John Noble, 
485 votes; Winslow Warren, 432 
votes ; Paul Revere Frothingham, 417 
votes. 

The Board voted to accept said re- 
port, and the foregoing persons were 
duly declared to be members of the 
Board of Overseers. 

The Board proceeded to the election 
of a President for the ensuing year, 
and ballots having been given in, it 
appeared that John D. Long had 
received 16 votes, being a majority 
of those cast, and he was declared 
elected 

The Board proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a Secretary of the Board for 
the term of three years from this date, 
and ballots having been given in, it 
appeared that Winthrop H. Wade had 
received 16 votes, being all that were 
cast, and he was declared elected. 

Mr. Warren then administered the 
following oath to the Secretary : 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Suffolk, ss. 

Sept. 28, 1904. 

Then personally appeared Winthrop H. Wade 
and made oath that he will truly record all the 
votes and proceedings of the Board, and faith- 
fully discharge all the duties of his office. 

Before me, 


Winstow WARREN, 
Justice of the Peace. 


The President of the University 
presented the vote of the President 
and Fellows of Sept. 27, 1904, ap- 
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pointing members of the Administra- 
tive Boards for 1904-05, and the Board 
voted to consent to this vote. 

The vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 6, 1904, appointing 
Adams Sherman Hill, LL.B., LL.D., 
Boylston Professor of Rhetorie and 
Oratory, Emeritus, was taken from 
the table, and the Board voted to con- 
sent to this appointment. 

The vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of June 6, 1904, electing LeBaron 
Russell Briggs, A.M., LL.D., Boyl- 
ston Professorof Rhetoric and Oratory, 
from Sept. 1, 1904, was taken from the 
table, and the Board voted to consent 
to this election. 

Mr. C. F. Adams presented the re- 
portof the Committee on Geology, Min- 
eralogy and Petrography, and upon the 
recommendation of the Committee on 
Reports and Resolutions, it was ac- 
cepted by the Board and ordered to be 
printed. 

General Bancroft presented the re- 
port of the Committee to visit the 
Botanic Garden and Botanical Mu- 
seum, and upon the recommendation 
of the Committee on Reports and Re- 
solutions, it was accepted by the Board 
and ordered to be printed. 

General Bancroft presented a brief 
report of the Committee on Physical 
Training, Athletic Sports and Sanitary 
Condition of all Buildings, that they 
had met andappointed sub-committees, 
who are making examination of the 
several subjects for which the commit- 
tee is constituted, and that the result of 
this examination will be incorporated 
in a subsequent report, and said report 
was accepted by the Board and placed 
on file. 


Stated Meeting of Oct. 12, 1904. 
The following 21 members were 
present : The President of the Board, 
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the President of the University, the 
Treasurer of the University, Messrs. 
C. F. Adams, Appleton, Bacon, Ban- 
croft, Everett, Fairchild, Frothing- 
ham, Goodwin, Higginson, Huideko- 
per, Noble, Norton, Seaver, Shattuck, 
Storey, Storrow, Warren, Weld, Wil- 
liams. 

The Treasurer of the University 
presented the vote of the President 
and Fellows of Oct. 10, 1904, appoint- 
ing the members of the administrative 
boards for 1904-05, and the Board 
voted to consent to this vote. 

Mr. Storey, on behalf of the Com- 
mittee on Elections, presented a report 
upon the votes of the President and 
Fellows of Nov. 23, 1903, establishing 
the David A. Wells Professorship of 
Political Economy, and prescribing the 
duties and salary of the David A. 
Wells professor, with the recommend- 
ation that the Supreme Judicial Court 
should be asked to approve a scheme 
for expending the income of the David 
A. Wells Fund before any actual ex- 
penditure is made, or any professor- 
ship created; and the Board voted to 
adopt said report, and to transmit the 
same to the President and Fellows for 
their information. 


DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, 
MUSEUMS. 


ARCHITECTURE. 


The work of the Department of 
Architecture opens this year with 
improved equipment and increased 
numbers of students. During the 
summer several antique fragments 
acquired last year have been set up in 
the hall of casts. Of these the most 
striking is perhaps a pair of antique 
fluted shafts of “bigio” marble, 
which were found near the railroad 
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station in Rome. On these a late 
Greek and an early Roman Corinthian 
capital have been set up, which happen 
to fit the shafts almost precisely. The 
casts of Greek detail acquired toward 
the close of the last academic year 
have been put in place, including some 
(such as the Corinthian capital from 
Epidaurus) which have never before 
been reproduced. In one corner of 
the hall of casts a restoration of a 
complete angle of the temple of Nike 
Apteros on the Acropolis at Athens hag 
been erected in plaster at full size. 
This was made partly with the help of 
casts specially made for the Depart- 
ment in Athens and partly from the 
published measurements of Hansen 
and Schaubert. 

Robinson Hall has been further em- 
bellished by a pair of splendid bronze 
doors, designed by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead, and White, the gift of Mr. Eli 
Robinson of New York, a brother of 
the donor of the building and its equip- 
ment. 

The total number of students doing 
work in the Department this year is 
122, as against 117 last year, and 111 
in 1902-03. These are distributed 
as follows: College, 49; Lawrence 
School, 60; Graduate School, 13. Of 
these 122 students 89 are doing full 
professional work, 68 in architecture, 
and 21 in landscape architecture. 
Two students this year are doing grad- 
uate work in architecture as candidates 
for the degree of S.M. 

Mr. C. F. McKim, h 90, of New 
York, has founded in the Department 
the Julia Amory Appleton Fellowship 
in Architecture, in memory of his wife. 
This fellowship has just been awarded 
to Leroy P. Burnham, s ’02, who has 
during the past year been in Europe as 
holder of the Robinson Fellowship in 
architecture. Mr. Burnham will spend 
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next winter in the pursuit of his studies 
in architecture at the American Acad- 
emy in Rome. 

H. Langford Warren, h ’02. 


BOTANIC, 

At the Botanic Garden, the Palm- 
house and its wings have been com- 
pletely reconstructed upon a plan which 
insures a considerable saving of fuel. 
It is thought that the whole building 
is now practically better than it was at 
its erection 20 yearsago. The changes 
in the Memorial Laboratory for Vege- 
table Physiology are all regarded as 
substantial improvements. Mr. Plow- 
man has lately published in the 
American Journal of Science a paper 
which embodies the results of some of 
his work in this laboratory, on the ef- 
fects of electricity on certain phases of 
plant growth. In the Botanical Mu- 
seum, Mr. Cushman has nearly com- 
pleted, under the direction of Prof. R. 
T. Jackson, the arrangement of the 
valuable specimens illustrating vege- 
table palaeontology. These specimens 
are now accessible to special students. 
The task of transferring the Blaschka 
glass models of flowering plants from 
the pasteboard supports upon which 
they arrive, to plaster plaques, has 
gone on steadily, until now the greater 
part of the Ware Collection is placed 
permanently upon the more solid 
tablets. The entire collection has been 
carefully reéxamined as to the no- 
menclature of the species. The 600 
specimens of plants and the 3100 de- 
tails now have printed labels. This 
work has been under the care of Dr. 
Greenman of the Herbarium. Dr. 
Greenman has also thoroughly revised 
the Students’ Herbarium used in the 
courses on Economic and Geographical 
Botany. 

G. L. Goodale, m ’63. 
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ECONOMICS. 

Economics 1 opens with an enrol- 
ment of 491 students, and is again the 
largest electivecourse in College. Gov- 
ernment 1 is a close second, with 481 
students; History 1 has 436. The num- 
bers in Economies 1 are distinctly less 
than last year, which doubtless re- 
flects the decline in attendance in the 
College at large. More than half of 
the total are Sophomores (255) ; the 
Juniors number 102, and the Fresh- 
men 73. The resort to these three 
courses shows how strong is the trend 
toward instructionin subjectsconnected 
with political life, and how great is the 
need for careful teaching and careful 
organization. Economics 1 continues 
to be conducted on the system which 
has been in use for some years past, 
and has been followed also in Govern- 
ment 1 and History 1. Two hours of 
lectures are given each week; for the 
third hour the course is divided into 
sections, in which there is a weekly 
examination, coupled with oral discus- 
sion of the subjects taken up during the 
week. Five assistant instructors con- 
duct these sections, and the system 
seems to solve the problem of large 
courses satisfactorily. 

In line with the policy adopted last 
year in the Department of paralleling 
the various undergraduate courses with 
advanced courses for graduate stu- 
dents, involving more or less research 
in each special field, Prof. Andrew is 
this year giving an advanced course 
upon the theories of crises, as a con- 
tinuation of his larger course upon 
crises and cycles of trade. 

An experiment intended to deal with 
the increasing difficulty of giving re- 
quired reading to constantly enlarg- 
ing classes will be tried in Economics 
9 b, through the publication of a case- 
book in economics similar to those in 
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use in the Law School. The plan is 
to reprint official documents and de- 
tailed descriptions of particular phases 
of corporate economics, leaving to the 
lectures the task of supplying the con- 
necting links and of tracing the 
development of the subject as an or- 
ganic whole. 

A valuable collection of charts of 
railway mortgages has recently been 
acquired through the generosity of 
graduates. These charts, prepared 
for the different railway systems, il- 
lustrate the exact character and situs 
of the securities. The collection of 
other charts and diagrams, made pos- 
sible through the generosity of Mr. 
Arthur T. Lyman, is also making 


progress. 


FOGG MUSEUM. 

The latest accessions to the Fogg 
Museum are: a tempera picture on 
panel by Bartolommeo Vivarini (Ve- 
netian painter of the 15th century), 
another of the school of the Floren- 
tine painter Pesellino (1422-1457), 
anda water-color drawing by J. M. W. 
Turner. These are deposited in the 
Museum, as an indefinite loan, by Mr. 
E. W. Forbes, ’95, our first, and most 
constant, benefactor. The subject of 
the Vivarini panel is the Madonna and 
Child. The picture has suffered little 
from repainting, the principal parts 
being wholly untouched by the hand of 
the restorer, though the draperies have 
in some places been injured by abra- 
sion. In this primitive Venetian work 
the distinctly drawn outline appears, 
as in the works of the Central Italian 
schools, though there is a degree of 
solid modeling that is peculiar to the 
art of Venice. Some survival of 
Byzantine mannerism appears in the 
draperies ; but nothing of this is no- 
ticeable in the figures themselves. The 
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panel of the school of Pesellino also 
represents the Madonna and Child, 
with the addition of the infant St. 
John. The figures are painted against 
a gold ground, and the whole picture 
is in good condition, and very beautiful 
in color. It is thoroughly Florentine 
in spirit, and fine in expression. These 
two pictures are hung on a screen in 
the upper gallery, where they get a 
good light. They are important addi- 
tions to our already admirable collec- 
tion of original works of the Early 
Italian schools. 

The new Turner drawing represents 
the picturesque Castle of Ehrenbreit- 
stein with the rugged hill crest on 
which it stands, and dates from the 
time just before the beginning of the 
“Liber Studiorum.” It forms a new 
link in our series (which now comprises 
six original drawings) illustrating the 
development of Turner’s_ genius. 
Ehrenbreitstein strongly impressed 
Turner’s imagination, and he made 
many sketches and drawings of it 
from different points of view. This 
drawing is in broad water-color wash, 
with slight, but masterly, retouching; 
and is the first in our collection that 
shows the freedom of handling that 
characterized his early maturity. In 
addition to these works some valuable 
additions have been made to the prints 
of the Gray Collection, and 5981 photo- 
graphs have been added during the 
past year to our collection of photo- 
graphs. 

Charles H. Moore, h ’90, Director. 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

A considerable extension of geologi- 
eal instruction was undertaken during 
the past summer. In addition to the 
two elementary courses in Geology 
and Physiography, which have been 
effered for several years, four other 
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more advanced courses were given. 
After correspondence with the geo- 
logical departments of a number of 
universities, a plan was adopted for 
publishing a joiat announcement in 
which all the field courses in geology 
to be given by Chicago, Columbia, 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and Yale dur- 
ing the summer of 1904 were described. 
The contribution made by Harvard 
included the following courses: S. 3 a, 
Investigation in Pleistocene Geology 
(in New York State), Prof. J. B. 
Woodworth; S. 3b, Investigation in 
Structural Geology and Physiography 
(in the Wahsatch Mountains), Prof. 
W.M. Davis; S. 4a, General Field 
Geology (in the Black Hills, So. Da- 
kota, and the Big Horn Mountains, 
Wyoming), Prof. T. A. Jaggar, Jr.; 
S. 4 b, General Field Geology (in the 
Colorado Rocky Mountains), Mr. C. 
H. White, of the Department of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy. Students were 
enrolled in all these courses, and all 
the courses could, by vote of the Fac- 
ulty, be counted towards the degree. 
Yale University agreed to give credit 
to those of its students who satisfae- 
torily completed any of the courses, 
and the Mass. Institute of Technology 
did the same with reference to Course 
S.4a. Several friends of the Depart- 
ment gave scholarships for use in the 
Rocky Mountain courses, thus greatly 
stimulating interest in this instruction, 
and making it possible for deserving 
students to take up the work from 
which they would otherwise have been 
debarred. These scholarships were 
awarded to graduates of Amherst and 
Cornell (Iowa) colleges, now students 
in the Harvard Graduate School; a 
Harvard graduate now teaching else- 
where; a graduate of the Mass. Insti- 
tute of Technology; and a student at 
Yale University. 
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The following gifts have recently 
been received: $5000 from Miss Maria 
Whitney, the income to be used for 
seholarships “to aid meritorious stu- 
dents in the study of field geology or 
geography in the summer months, 
preferably in the mountain region of 
the Western United States,” the fund 
to be known as the “Josiah Dwight 
Whitney Fund;” $500 from several 
friends of the Department for four 
scholarships in the summer courses in 
Geology in the Rocky Mountains; 
$200 from Mr. John L. Gardner for 
photographs from the Governmental 
surveys; $200 from two friends of the 
Department for special lectures; an 
anonymous gift of $200 for the es- 
tablishment of a meteorological ob- 
servatory for teaching purposes; $100 
from Mr. George A. Gardner for 
building and installing cases in the 
Geological Exhibition Rooms; about 
$100 from the New England Meteoro- 
logical Society for the purchase of me- 
teorological instruments for teaching 
purposes, and, through the generosity 
of Mr. Alexander Agassiz, a gift from 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
of some exhibition cases recently re- 
moved from the African Room in that 
Museum. 

The meetings of the VIII Interna- 
tional Geographic Congress in Wash- 
ington and New York in September 
were attended by Professors W. M. 
Davis and R. DeC. Ward. The 
former was Chairman of the Section 
of Physiography of the Lands, and the 
latter of the Section of Meteorology 
and Terrestrial Magnetism. Prof. 
Davis accompanied the excursion of 
the Congress to the Colorado Canyon 
and Mexico.—The Gardner Collection 
of Photographs has recently been en- 
riched by 382 slides purchased from 
the series of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
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vey.—During the summer, Prof. J. B. 
Woodworth continued his work in the 
Pleistocene Geology of New York, 
under the auspices of the New York 
State Museum. — During the first half 
of the present academic year, Prof. 
Jaggar is spending most of his time in 
teaching at the Mass. Institute of Tech- 
nology, where he holds the position of 
Professor of Geology. 
R. DeC. Ward, ’89. 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

The annual meeting of members of 
the Graduate School and _ invited 
guests, under the auspices of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the School, was 
held in the Faculty Room on the 
evening of Oct. 6. About 320 were 
present. The principal address was 
made by Dr. Edvard Sievers, pro- 
fessor of the German language and 
literature in the University of Leipsic, 
who spoke on “ Pitch and Cadence as 
Criteria in Textual Criticism,” with 
many interesting illustrations. Brief 
addresses were given by Prof. Adolf 
Harnack, of the University of Ber- 
lin, Prof. Pierre Janet, of the Collége 
de France, Prof. E. A. Sonnenschein 
of the University of Birmingham, 
and Mr. H. N. Davis, president of 
the Graduate Club. The Dean pre- 
sided. 

The registration in the Graduate 
School in 1903-04 (not including stu- 
dents connected with the School for a 
nominal period of time, or transferred 
to other departments) was 427, an in- 
crease of 74 over the highest previous 
total. The enrolment on Oct. 24, 
1904, is 365, a loss of 30 as compared 
with Oct. 28, 1903. The decrease is 
due chiefly to a smaller influx from the 
graduating class of Harvard College, 
1904 sending hardly more than half as 
many men as did 1903 a year ago. 
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There are more new students from 
other colleges than last year. There 
are 353 resident students and 12 non- 
resident students, of whom 10 hold 
fellowships. The new students num- 
ber 221, against 235 in 1903-04 and 
168 in 1902-03; 85 students are in the 
School for a second, 40 for a third, 15 
for a fourth, 2 fora fifth year. The 
colleges and universities other than 
Harvard, that send each 3 or more 
graduates to the School this year are 
as follows: Acadia, De Pauw, 
Hiram, Indiana, California, Chicago, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Texas, Vander- 
bilt, 3; Bates, Boston University, Le- 
land Stanford Jr., Pennsylvania, To- 
ronto, 4; Bowdoin, Cornell (N. Y.), 
Haverford, State University of Iowa, 
Michigan, Rochester, 5; Brown, 
Williams, Yale, 6; Amherst, 7; Dart- 
mouth, 8; Ohio Wesleyan, 13. Har- 
vard College is represented as fol- 
lows: A.B.’s of 1886, 1; ’87, 1; 792, 
1; 96, 4; 97, 1; 98, 4; ’99, 5; 1900, 
5; 01, 6; 702, 17; ’03, 23; ’04, 27; ’05 
(granted in 1904), 7; Seniors on leave 
of absence, 12; other non-graduates, 
6, of whom 3 have been already re- 
commended by the Faculty for a de- 
gree. There are 11 S.B. graduates 
of the Scientific School: 1901, 1; ’03, 
3; 704, 7. The Bussey Institution 
sends two Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science of 1904. Of the new students 
admitted to the School this fall, 24 
had previously studied one full aca- 
demic year in the Graduate Depart- 
ment of some other university; one, 
three semesters; 12, two years; 4, 
three years; 2, four years; one (Henri 
Baulig, the Cercle Frangais Fellow), 
seven years. Their graduate studies 
had been carried on at the following 
and other universities: Berlin, Boston, 
California, Chicago, Clark, Columbia, 
Cornell, Edinburgh, Freiburg in Baden, 
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Heidelberg, Illinois, Iowa, Jena, Kan- 
sas, Leipsic, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Munich, Nebraska, New York, North- 
western, Paris, Pennsylvania, Seville, 
Shinkio (Japan), Texas, Vanderbilt, 
Virginia, Yale. 

Below is a list of divisions and 
departments of the Faculty which 
show a registration of 5 or more grad- 
uate students: Modern Languages, 
91 (English, 59; German, 16; Ro- 
mance, 16); History and Political Sci- 
ence, 70 (History and Government, 
44; Political Economy, 26); Philo- 
sophy, 47 (including 6 in Education); 
Ancient Languages, 33 (Classics, 
31; Indic Philology, 2); Chemistry, 
25; Biology, 18 (Zodlogy, 14; Bot- 
any, 3); Physics, 15; Mathematics, 
14; Geology (including Mining), 14; 
Architecture (including Landscape 
Architecture), 14; Anthropology, 5. 
It should be noted that some stu- 
dents take certain courses outside their 
regular field of work, others are in- 
capable of classification on account of 
the miscellaneous character of their 
studies, while a very few are spe- 
cialists in some odd field, the bound- 
ary lines of which do not coincide 
with any mapped out in the Univer- 
sity Catalogue. 

George W. Robinson, ’95. 


JEFFERSON PHYSICAL LABORATORY. 

During the past summer 15 men 
were engaged on research in the labora- 
tory ; and throughout the summer the 
building presented the same scene of 
activity which characterizes the winter 
terms. Prof. Sabine took advantage 
of the comparative quiet of the hours 
between midnight and five o’clock to 
continue bis work on acoustics, employ- 
ing the large lecture room from which 
the seats were removed for his experi- 
ments. His investigation is a continu- 
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ation of his research on architectural 
acoustics, which is recognized as the 
authority on this subject. During the 
summer a wireless telegraph plant was 
instituted on Holmes Field, and Dr. 
G. W. Pierce is now engaged in making 
quantitative experiments on tuning in 
wireless telegraphy. He has made a 
mathematical investigation of the pro- 
per conditions, and has constructed 
apparatus which permits of accurate 
measurements. Such measurements 
have not hitherto been made. 

Prof. Hall was engaged during the 
summer in a research on the convey- 
ance of heat by an electric current, 


* the so-called Thomson effect, and was 


assisted by several graduate students. 
The experience of those working in the 
laboratory shows the importance of 
protecting the Laboratory from outside 
disturbances, such as ball-playing and 
running-tracks. Modern instruments 
in physics are so delicate that even 
surface disturbances on Holmes Field 
prevent necessary observations. Many 
distinguished visitors, among whom 
were Sir William Ramsay, Prof. Ost- 
wald of Leipzig, Prof. Le Blane of 
Carlsruhe, and Prof. Grassi of Turin, 
were received at the Laboratory in 
September, and it was interesting to 
note that they had heard of the scien- 
tific work of the Jefferson Laboratory. 
Their interest was evidently not due 
entirely to foreign politeness; for they 
spent much time in examining the re- 
searches in progress. 
John Trowbridge, s 65, Director. 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The following table shows the regis- 
tration in the Law School for the past 
five years, the figures giving the re- 
gistration up to Thanksgiving in each 
year except the present: 





00-01 01-02 02-03 03-04 04-05 


Resident Bachelors 

of Law 1 1 “= + 1 
Third Year 144 149 167 180 182 
Second Year 202 1909 196 201 232 
First Year 242 229 228 294 283 
Special Students 59 59 49 60 658 


Totals 648 628 640 739 756 


College Graduates 633 615 631 727 746 
Per cent. of College 

Graduates 9s 8 9 9 99 
Number of Colleges 

represented 82 91 94 110 114 


Reckoning the 45 Harvard College 
Seniors who are registered in the 
Law School, there are 328 Harvard 
Graduates and 418 graduates of other 
colleges. Of these other colleges 36 
have sent us three or more gradu- 
ates, as follows: Yale 54, Brown 32, 
Dartmouth 25, Bowdoin 19, Cali- 
fornia 19, Williams 19, Amherst 17, 
Princeton 15, Stanford 13, Colby 10, 
Cornell University 7, University of 
Iowa 7, Wesleyan (Ct.) 7, Holy Cross, 
Nebraska, Tufts, and Wisconsin 6 each, 
Bates, Chicago, and Illinois College 
5 each, Iowa College, Johns Hopkins, 
State College of Kentucky, College 
of City of New York, and Ohio Wes- 
leyan 4 each, Cornell College (Ia.), 
Georgetown College (Ky.), Hamilton 
University of Ilinois, Minnesota, Mt. 
Allison, Notre Dame, Oxford (Eng- 
land), Vermont, Washington & Jeffer- 
son, and Western Reserve 3 each. 

The furlough of Prof. Strobel and 
Prof. Westengard has been extended, 
and they will continue for another 
year to act as the legal advisers of the 
King of Siam. E. H. Warren, LL.B. 
cum laude, 1900, has been appointed 
Assistant Professor, and is conducting 
the courses in Corporations and Equity 
II, and, in conjunction with Prof. 
Beale, the course in Property II. 
Prof. Smith teaches Torts to the first 
year class in three sections. Prof. 
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Gray has relinquished Constitutional 
Law and Prof. Wambaugh has charge 
of that subject, making it, for this 
year, a one hour course. S. H. Hollis, 
LL.B. cum laude, 1901, is lecturer 
upon Insurance, and C. H. Olson, 
LL.B. cum laude, 1904, is lecturer 
upon Admiralty. 
J.B. Ames, 68. 


LAWRENCE SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL. 

The most interesting matter con- 
cerning the Lawrence Scientific School 
is the effect of the new requirements 
for admission on the attendance of 
students. As has been formerly noted, 
these requirements have been some- 
what rapidly increased until in 1903-04 
they became in number of points equal 
to what is demanded for Harvard Col- 
lege. The effect of the increase in 
the weight of the admission tests by 
two points each year or from 15 to 
26 points has been evident in two 
ways: it has temporarily checked the 
growth of the School as a whole and 
greatly reduced the number of those 
enrolled in the program of general 
science. The loss in number is almost 
altogether found in this group of stu- 
dents, who now naturally prefer to en- 
ter the College. The decrease in the 
numbers in this program was expected ; 
it is likely to be even more felt in sub- 
sequent years. It seems, however, 
likely that many students of capacity 
will continue to prefer the well ad- 
justed studies of this group and the 
decidedly higher requirements it de- 
mands of them to those leading to the 
A.B. degree. The reduction in num- 
bers in the School this year is likely to 
be about twenty, or about half of that 
in the preceding year. This loss is 
altogether in the upper classes ; the 
entering class is as large as in any 
previous year, having a total of 202. 
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The preliminary examinations of last 
year indicate that the effect of the 
greater requirements of the entrance 
examination is increased. The fact 
that the program in Engineering and in 
Mining and Metallurgy have, as a 
whole, maintained their enrolment 
during this change of point, is very sat- 
isfactory. 
N. S. Shaler, s °65, Dean. 


MINING. 

Despite the general decrease in at- 
tendance in the various other depart- 
ments of Harvard University, the Min- 
ing Department has started its session 
with about the same registration of 
undergraduate students as last year, 
and with an increased number of 
graduate students. The Department 
has this year a well equipped staff of 
instruction, and has added to its force, 
in addition to the regular members 
of last year, Prof. E. D. Peters, Dr. 
J. M. Bell, and Mr. F. F. MacIntosh, 
who has returned to his alma mater 
after an absence of one year engaged 
in practical work. No important im- 
provements have been made to the 
general equipment of the Rotch Build- 
ing, although some small and necessary 
changes have been made in the ore- 
dressing laboratory, and a Wilflay 
table added. 

During the summer Prof. Smyth 
made two professional trips to the 
Lake Superior region, and one to the 
Southern States. Prof. Peters was 
engaged in re-writing his well-known 
book on the metallurgy of copper, and 
Prof. Sauveur in completing his book 
“The Manufacture of Iron and Steel,” 
which is to be one of six volumes on 
‘“‘ National Industries ” to be issued by 
the Van Dyck Publishing Co. of Bos- 
ton. Prof. Sauveur is the editor of 
the Metallographist, a magazine which 
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has been published quarterly for the 
last six years, but which, henceforward, 
will appear monthly. Besides his 
book, Prof. Sauveur, with the assist- 
ance of Dr. H. C. Boynton, has brought 
out a number of interesting articles. 
Among these may be mentioned 
“Notes on the Influence of the rate 
of cooling on the Structure of Steel,” 
which appeared in the Transactions of 
the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, and the “ Re-classification 
of Iron and Steel,” published by the 
American Society for the Testing of 
Materials. 

Early in the summer, Mr. C. H. 
White and Dr. H.C. Boynton were 
with the Crocker School of Mines in 
Colorado, which was fairly successful. 
During August and September Mr. 
White conducted the usual geological 
excursion, through New Mexico, Ari- 
zona, Southern California, and in the 
San Juan and Needle Mountains in 
Southwestern Colorado. Dr. J. M. 
Bell was occupied in geological field 
work on the Michipicoten Iron Range 
in Ontario. 

The Mining Department is fortunate 
in having secured the services of so 
prominent a man in the metallurgical 
world as Prof. Peters, who is already 
very favorably known to many of the 
students who last year attended his 
course on the metallurgy of copper 
and other metals (Metallurgy 3), be- 
fore he had become a regular officer 
of instruction. This year, in addition 
to Metallurgy 3, he will give a some- 
what advanced course in the metal- 
lurgy of zinc, nickel, tin, mercury, and 
the minor metals (Metallurgy 15), 
which is intended to supplement Met- 
allurgy 3. He will also give a course 
to be known as Metallurgy 26, de- 
signed chiefly for graduate students, 
or undergraduate students well versed 
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in more elementary metallurgy, who 
intend to practice the metallurgical 
profession. No doubt these several 
courses, owing to Dr. Peters’s wide 
reputation, will be well attended by 
all who may have the opportunity. 
As is somewhat generally known, the 
degree of Mining Engineer has been 
revived in the Mining Department, 
and, with its revival, a new course, 
Mining 24, is to be given by Prof. 
Smyth. This course, which is open 
only to candidates for the degree of 
M.E., has for its object the instruct- 
ing of students in the investigation of 
the commercial values of ore deposits. 
Besides the degree of M.E. the De- 
partment will from this time forward 
grant a new degree —the degree of 
Metallurgical Engineer. — Prof. Sau- 
veur, in addition to his courses in the 
Mining Department, will give, this 
year, a course on Metallography at the 
Mass. Institute of Technology. 
J. Mackintosh Bell, p ’04. 


MUSIC. 

This year, as for several years past, 
the Department of Music shows a 
steady growth not only in the broaden- 
ing out of its courses, but in the great 
increase of students who take them. 
At present there are about 250 stu- 
dents in the Department, — and this 
number, nearly double that of a few 
years ago, certainly points to an 
awakened interest in this branch of 
Art. Moreover, since Music, by a 
recent vote of the Corporation, may 
now be offered as a subject for admis- 
sion both to the College and to the 
Scientific School, there is assured for 
the future a growth out of all propor- 
tion to that of the past. Asa result of 
this marked interest on the part of the 
students, the present quarters of the 
Department — the single room in Hol- 
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den Chapel, seating comfortably about 
75 persons — become more and more 
inadequate. For instance, the students 
in Music 3, the course on the History 
of Music, 130 in number, are huddled 
together in this room, many actually 
being seated on the floor. And even 
these quarters are not secured to Music 
students alone, as, notwithstanding 
primitive means of ventilation, Holden 
Chapel when not in use by the Depart- 
ment of Music is at once turned over 
to courses in Elocution. Obviously 
such an environment retards proper 
expansion. It seems, therefore, that, 
following the several precedents of 
late, the Department should erect a 
building of its own where the musical 
life of the University — with its lec- 
tures, conferences, and recitals — may 
concentrate. Any one at all familiar 
with the enthusiasm for Music among 
the students at Harvard can easily 
realize that a building solely devoted 
to Music would do for this study what 
the Phillips Brooks House has done 
for religion. Only in this way can the 
present problem receive a final and 
satisfactory solution. Beautiful plans 
for such a building have already been 
made, and they were published in a 
former number of the Magazine 
(March, 1903). A fund of $100,000 
is necessary, — $75,000 for the build- 
ing and $25,000 as an endowment for 
running expenses. Surely this is a 
worthy and most inspiring object for 
any Harvard man who wishes to con- 
tribute to an undertaking of far- 
reaching importance. Copies of the 
building plans will be gladly sent to 
any one interested in the needs of the 
Department. 





J. K. Paine, h ’69, 
W. R. Spalding, ’87. 
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SEMITIC. 

Since the completion of the Semitic 
Museum in 1902 the courses in Se- 
mitic and in the History of Religions 
have been given in that building. For 
the current year several other depart- 
ments are making use of the lecture 
rooms. The light, ventilation, tem- 
perature, and acoustic properties are 
good, the seats are comfortable, and 
the University has few such attractive 
lecture rooms as these are. The 
largest of the rooms has for three 
years been used by the Summer School 
of Theology, with great satisfaction to 
both speaker and hearer. It was re- 
cently used by the Divinity School for 
three lectures given by Prof. Adolf 
Harnack of Berlin. 

Two of our students are now in the 
field carrying on explorations for other 
universities. Dr. George Reisner, 
who carried on diggings for four years 
in Upper Egypt for the University of 
California, spent the last season dig- 
ging in the Pyramid fields near Cairo. 
This last year’s work was particularly 
fruitful, and in the interest of science 
it is greatly to be desired that the work 
should continue. A statement has 
been made in the newspapers that the 
lady who has been paying the expenses 
of the expedition will temporarily with- 
draw her contributions. Surely some 
other means ought to be found to en- 
able the good work to go on. Mr. A. 
M. Lythgoe, who has been associated 
with Dr. Reisner for the whole period 
of five years, has now returned home 
as instructor in Egyptian archaeology 
at Harvard and as curator of the 
Egyptian section of the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts. 

Dr. E. J. Banks, after long delays 
in Constantinople, was finally, in 1903, 
granted permission to excavate in 
Babylonia. The money is furnished 
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by Mr. J. D. Rockefeller in the interest 
of Chicago University, and Dr. Banks 
is now excavating at Bysmia, Southeast 
of Babylon. This ruin marks the site 
of an ancient and important Babylonian 
city, as is evidenced by the buildings, 
sculptures, and inscriptions which Dr. 
Banks has found. When the heat 
last summer reached 120° in the shade 
the excavator went up to Bagdad for 
rest and recreation. 

The work of excavation, especially 
the recovery of ancient records, is now 
the most important form of activity in 
the field of Semitic studies. To en- 
courage such work is a special function 
of a Semitic museum. While some of 
our sons are enriching other universi- 
ties by their discoveries, it is greatly to 
be desired that others of them should 
be doing the same kind of work for 
their alma mater. For $50,000 we 
could maintain an expedition for five 
years on a moderate scale. A friend 
of the University has offered to pro- 
vide half of this sum, if other friends 
will furnish the other half. The thing 
to be ultimately hoped for is an en- 
dowment, that will yield $10,000 a 
year, and make it possible to under- 
take continuous pieces of work. Much 
has been done by many individuals and 
institutions, but the work has been 
sporadic. Only an endowment can in- 
sure careful planning and digging for 
a long series of years. 

The most interesting recent acces- 
sions to the Museum are some models 
which were made in Jerusalem by Dr. 
Conrad Schick, for over half a cen- 
tury resident in that city. Two of 
these are attempts at a restoration 
of the Tabernacle and of the Temple 
of Solomon. These large models are 
beautiful examples of patience and of 
skill, though, from the nature of the 
case, many of the details are only ap- 
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proximations. A third model by Dr. 
Schick gives the present condition of 
the site of Solomon’s Temple. Here 
we see the mosques, minarets, places 
of prayer, encircling walls and build- 
ings, as they are to-day, and can iden- 
tify with a high degree of probability 
the spot where the Temple of Solomon 
and later the Temple of Herod stood. 
Such a model has for the Semitic and 
Biblical student the same kind of in- 
terest that an accurate model of the 
Acropolis at Athens or the Forum at 
Rome has for the classical student. 
David G. Lyon, h 01, Curator. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE. 


ACADEMIC AND SOCIAL. 

Radcliffe College opened on Sept. 
29 with 407 students as against 458 
in 1903-04. In connection with this 
comparatively small registration, 407 
at present, we must bear in mind that 
last year was a year unusually pro- 
sperous. Moreover, 19 of the 96 re- 
cipients of the degree in 1904 were 
taking the course in 3 years, which 
leaves 19 fewer candidates for 1905. 
Of the undergraduates, 73 are mem- 
bers of 1908, and of these 64 were 
admitted by examination in 1904, and 
9 in 1903. 63 Freshmen come from 
Massachusetts, 3 from Georgia, 2 from 
New Hampshire, 1 from Pennsylvania 
and 2 from Ohio, 1 from Russia, and 
1 was educated in Japan. The aver- 
age age of the class is 18 years and 
8 months. These 73 students were 
prepared for College at 36 different 
schools, 12 in private schools, 60 in 
public schools, and 1 by private tutors. 
17 Freshmen are Episcopalians, 12 
Congregationalists, 12 Unitarians. In 
the remainder of the Class, 6 other 
denominations are represented. In 
the College, as a whole, the Congre- 
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gationalists are most numerous; next 
in order come the Unitarians, Epis- 
copalians, Baptists, Roman Catholics, 
and members of 9 other denomina- 
tions. 

Of the 407 students, 53 hold the 
first degree from one or another of 18 
colleges : 23 from Radcliffe, 8 from 
Smith, 3 from Wellesley, 3 from 
Mount Holyoke, 2 from Boston Uni- 
versity, 2 from Vassar, and 1 each from 
Allegheny, Carleton, Colorado, Gen- 
eva, Hollins, Leland Stanford Jr., Me- 
Gill, University of Minnesota, Ripon, 
University of South Dakota, Wesleyan, 
and Western Reserve. 17 are from 
colleges distinctly for women, not in- 
cluding Radcliffe, and 13 are from 
coeducational institutions. 13  stu- 
dents hold the A.M. degree from one 
or another of 8 colleges: 5 from Rad- 
cliffe, 2 from Wellesley, and 1 each 
from Allegheny, Leland Stanford Jr., 
McGill, Northwestern, Smith, and the 
University of Iowa. 34 students are 
taking at Harvard University courses 
in the Primarily for Graduates group 
which are open to students of Rad- 
cliffe: of these students 1 is taking 
courses in Semitic, 2 in Indie Philo- 
logy, 3 in Classical Philology, 1 in 
German, 2 in History, 1 in Economics, 
8 in Philosophy, 6 in Education, 3 in 
Music, and 7 in Mathematics. In all 
176} courses are offered in 1904-05, 
of which 1254 are now applied for. 
They are given by 87 professors, in- 
structors, and assistants of Harvard 
University. There are 81 special stu- 
dents, 44 of whom are studying at 
Radcliffe for the first time. The total 
number of new students is 142. 

The fathers of the Radcliffe stu- 
dents, so far as they are now living, 
are divided as follows : 41 per cent. 
are business men, 31 per cent. profes- 
sional men, 10 per cent. wage-earners, 


4 per cent. farmers, 4 per cent. gov- 
ernment officials, and the remaining 
10 per cent. are retired from business 
or professional life, or are gentlemen 
of leisure. 
103 candidates were examined for 
admission to the Freshman Class : 
Admitted Admitted Clear Rejected 


June 83 41 5 
September 13 1 


96 
Total rejected 6 
Total examined 102 


295 candidates presented themselves 
for examination ; 15 were candidates 
for admission as special students; 47 
took part of the examination or worked 
off admission conditions; 129 took the 
preliminary examinations, of whom 11 
failed to get certificates ; 1 postpon- 
ing candidate did not complete her 
examination, and 1 was rejected. 

That theoretically it is inadvisable, 
and practically it is impossible, to at- 
tempt in the four years to earn the 
way through College, cannot be too 
strongly urged. There is too great 
eagerness on the part of the young 
and inexperienced students to lessen 
expenditure, at a sacrifice of the time 
requisite for sleep, exercise, and recrea- 
tion. A very few students are able to 
earn their room and board, and many 
succeed in defraying in various ways 
part of their expenses. Tutoring is the 
most satisfactory form of self-help, 
but there is not nearly so much of it 
to be done at Radcliffe College as at 
most of the other women’s colleges, 
because the students are carefully 
sifted ont by examination before they 
enter, and for the most part intend to 
do their own work after admission. 
The phrase “ required to tutor” is un- 
known at Radcliffe. For teaching, the 
best opportunities are afforded by the 
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evening schools in Cambridge and 
Somerville. The girls with talent, 
especially the girls who are musical, 
have an advantage over the others. 
Sometimes they give piano lessons ; 
sometimes they act as accompanists or 
play for dancing. Work for publish- 
ers or for the men and women who 
write and compile books or encyclo- 
paedias, is pleasant, profitable, but oc- 
casional. For various compilations, 
Radcliffe students have also sought 
material in the libraries or written 
brief biographies, book summaries, de- 
scriptions, or translations. Type-writ- 
ing, stenography, and copying are 
fairly remunerative occupations, and 
in a university city fairly possible. 
For mending, shopping, addressing in- 
vitations, reading aloud, taking care 
of children, the fee is naturally small. 
Occasionally students pay for both their 
board and room by doing light house- 
work or giving lessons to the children 
of the family with whom they live. 
The student who would do her college 
work diligently, and live healthfully, 
has, however, scant time left in term 
for earning large sums. For this rea- 
son, the summer vacation is none too 
long for the girl who would work her 
way. The summer gives time and 
opportunity for tutoring children, for 
serving as bookkeeper, or postmis- 
tress in a summer hotel, for work as a 
proof-reader, or for library work. It 
must always be remembered that to 
earn even a small part of the way 
through college under present condi- 
tions is by no means easy. It takes 
brains, determination, rigorous self- 
denial, and more time than should be 
spared from regular college work. 
For this reason the 16 scholarships 
which Radcliffe now holds are so much 
appreciated that there are always about 
three times as many applicants for 
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them as there are scholarships to be 
assigned. Another help in the same 
direction would be a new dormitory at 
which the ambitious girl of small 
means might reduce the cost of living 
to a minimum. 

The scholarships for 1904-05 have 
been awarded to the following stu- 
dents: Mary F. Coit, B.L. Western 
Reserve, ’96, A.M. Radcliffe, 04; Elea- 
nor H. Rowland, A.B. Radcliffe, ’03, 
A.M. 704; Anna Johnson, A.B. Uni- 
versity of South Dakota, ’03, A.M. 
University of Iowa, ’04; Mabel Jencks, 
A.B. Colorado, ’04; Mrs. Lois K. 
Mathews, A.B. Leland Stanford Jr., 
03, A.M. 704; Marie C. Bass, Julia 
T. Connor, Marjorie T. Gregg, Marian 
B. Healey, Emily F. Hunt, Jennie A. 
Law, Mary G. Nelson, M. Lilian 
Smith, of the Class of ’05; Constance 
Fuller, Ethel M. Howard, Mabel C. 
Osborne, Alice B. Pickett, Ethel M. 
Winward, of the Class of ’07; Flor- 
ence E. Lahee, of the Class of ’08. 

Harvard College is now a member 
of the College Entrance Board, and 
proposes to accept the examinations 
of this Board for a part of the Har- 
vard examinations. Whatever ar- 
rangement is made by Harvard with 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board for candidates for admission to 
Harvard will apply equally to candi- 
dates for admission to Radcliffe. 

The librarian’s report shows that 
the library has increased during the 
past year from 18,700 to 20,018 vol- 
umes. About 300 volumes were pur- 
chased with the income of funds and 
gifts of money, and 250 volumes were 
added by several kind donors: Mrs. 
J. E. Hudson, Mrs. J. J. Storrow, 
Mr. C. F. Atkinson, Mr. Thomas 
Wren Ward, Dr. Tenney, and Mrs. 
Elizabeth C. Folsom. 

This year the editors of the Rad- 
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cliffe Magazine have decided to issue 
only two numbers instead of three as 
formerly. They have altered the 
Magazine to meet the need of a de- 
partment valuable as Radcliffe His- 
tory, — speeches at alumnae meetings, 
commencement parts by the students, 
and so on. Then, too, the various col- 
lege activities, athletics, dramatics, 
the clubs, are to have more space 
devoted to them. Creating the first 
department, and enlarging the second, 
falls in better with a two-issue scheme 
than with a three. Two issues means 
a simplification of the work, and a 
choice of the best material. 

As a fitting memorial to the late 
Mrs. Henry Whitman in this College, 
to which she gave much of her time 
and thought, the stained glass window, 
now at the St. Louis Exhibition, which 
was her last work, has been purchased 
by some of her friends, and will be 
placed with appropriate setting and 
inscription in Elizabeth Cary Agassiz 
House, to commemorate her great and 
distinguished services to the College. 
The window is not a large one, but it 
is of great beauty. Mr. J. T. Cool- 
idge has been acting as treasurer of 
the fund, and the other members of 
the committee are Mrs. George D. 
Howe, Miss Annette P. Rogers, and 
Mrs. Henry Parkman. 

At the meeting of the Associates, 
on Nov. 2, Elizabeth Briggs, ’87, was 
elected an Associate for three years. 

Early in July a special committee 
of the Radcliffe Auxiliary sent out a 
definite appeal for funds for the pur- 
chase of the Greenleaf Estate, situated 
directly opposite the grounds of Rad- 
cliffe College. This estate adjoins 
another piece of land which is later to 
become the property of the College ; 
and it is the only estate remaining 
undivided still in this vicinity. The 
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committee reports that its appeal has 
been met in a generous spirit. It has 
already received $49,785 in money 
or pledges, a sum highly appreciated 
both by the committee and the College, 
for it shows a real interest in this un- 
dertaking, and is encouraging in view 
of the short time that has elapsed since 
the appeal was made. The whole sum 
needed, however, for the purchase of 
this land is $80,000. $30,200 there- 
fore still remains to be raised, and 
the committee urges all the friends of 
the College to help it in securing this 
amount directly, for otherwise this 
property must be shortly sold to other 
buyers for the settlement of the estate. 

The time has now come when Rad- 
cliffe needs more space for growth. 
For this purpose the Greenleaf land is 
admirably adapted. It is hoped that 
every one will contribute, no matter 
how small the sum. 


ALUMNAE. 

The Radcliffe Club of New York 
has elected the following officers for 
the year: Pres., Theodora K. Elwell, 
94; vice-pres., Ada Eliot, ’90-93 ; 
sec., Helen P. Fluhrer, ’00; treas., 
Edith Coe, ’01. 

The following former students have 
received appointments for 1904-05: 
Mary R. Drury, ’93-98, is teaching in 
the Misses May’s School, Boston ; 
Charlotte H. Lovell, ’99, in the High 
School, St. Albans, Vt. ; Elizabeth L. 
Brown, ’01, is secretary to the princi- 
pal of the New Hampshire State 
Normal School, Plymouth, N. H.; 
Josephine M. Curry, ’01, is assistant 
instructor in the Mechanic Arts High 
School, Boston ; Martha Dolman, ’02, 
is teaching in the High School, Paris, 
Texas; Edith B. Smith, ’02, in the 
High School, Lee ; Grace F. Tupper, 
’02-03, is principal of the Winslow 
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School, Tyngsboro ; Loretto F. Barry, 
’03, is teaching in a grammar school, 
Brooklyn ; Mary Alma Cotter, 703, 
A.M. ’04, in the Danvers High School; 
Ethel W. Dougherty, ’03, in a school 
for children of miners, Minersville, 
Pa.; Grace Hollingsworth, ’03, in 
Miss Spence’s School, New York ; 
Mary A. Prentiss, ’03, is school sec- 
retary in the Kent Place School, Sum- 
mit, N. J.; Emma Puffer, ’03, is steno- 
grapher for the Ames Plow Co., 
North Easton; Ida Alice Sleeper, ’03, 
A.M. ’04, is teaching in the Wren- 
tham High School ; Florence M. Wy- 
man, ’03, has a position in the Harvard 
College Library ; Emily Adams, ’04, 
is teaching in the High School, Bolton; 
Grace J. Belknap, ’04, in Miss Baird’s 
Institute, Norwalk, Conn.; Mabel 
Bowker, ’04, in the High School, Mil- 
ford, N. H.; Mary A. Burke, Mary 
E. L. Cosgrove, Sarah G. Stowers, 
and Catharine Whalen, ’04,and Vera 
W. Littlefield, 02, A.M.’04, are study- 
ing in the Boston Normal School; 
Lilian C. Cutten, ’04, has a position 
as tutor in Syracuse, N. Y.; Myrtle C. 
Dickson, ’04, is teaching in the High 
School, Plymouth; Mary A. Driscoll, 
704, in the Gallatin County High School, 
Bozeman, Montana; Laura B. Earl, 
Mary Cole, ’04, Mary F. Hill, 03, and 
Ethel M. MacLeod,’04, in the Welling- 
ton Training School, Cambridge; Edith 
Hamilton, ’04, in St. Agnes School, 
Albany, N. Y.; Eva R. Jackson, ’04, 
in Potter Academy, Sebago, Me.; 
Bessie H. Jaques, ’04, in the Gloucester 
High School; Ernestine M. Litchfield, 
’04, in the Chatham High School; Lena 
F. Parker, 04, in the Washington 
Grammar School, Quincy; Minnie 
Elizabeth Stone, ’04, is assistant to the 
Superintendent of Drawing in the 
Brookline schools ; Theodora Bates, 
703, and Annie W. Taylor, ’04, are 
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teaching in the Misses Allen’s School, 
West Newton; Bertha S. Temple, ’04, 
in the McGaw Normal Institute, Reeds 
Ferry, N. H.; Carrie L. Thompson, 
04, in the Allegany County Acad- 
emy, Cumberland, Md.; Jessie G. 
Vince, ’04, in a grammar school, Rich- 
ibucto, N. B.; Annie L. Walley, 04, 
in the Gunnery School, Washington, 
Conn.; Gertrude Weeks, 04, in the 
Boston Normal School; Laura G. Will- 
goose, ’04, in Berwick Academy, South 
Berwick, Me.; Mabel Wilson, 704, 
has a position as tutor in Winchendon; 
Lois M. Wright, ’03-04, is teaching 
in St. Gabriel’s School, Peekskill, N.Y. 


Marriages. 

1898. Mary Ellery Clark to Clifford 
Ellis Bixby, at Weston, Oct. 19, 
1904. 

1900. Edith Wolcott Marshall to Wil- 
liam Snow Thompson, at Bos- 
ton, Sept. 10, 1904. 

1900-1901. Celena Mower Whitney 
to William Davis Miller, at 
South Ashburnham, August 25, 
1904. 

1901-1902. Sylvia Church Scudder to 
Ingersoll Bowditch, at Cam- 
bridge, Oct. 18, 1904. 

1902. Mabel Greenleaf Hale to Percy 
Rolfe Ziegler, at Cambridge, 
Sept. 20, 1904. 

1902. Susan Woodman to Merton 
Zelie Elliott, at St. Louis, Sept. 
12, 1904. 

1902-1903. Ruth Irvin Lawrance to 
Herbert Wilbur Dutch, at Win- 
chester, June 26, 1904. 

1903-1904. Laura Louise Harper to 
John Irwin Kline, at Haverhill, 
Sept. 6, 1904. 

1904. Lillian Walker Austin to Edwin 
Oglesby Grimes, at Roxbury, 
Nov. 2, 1904. 

Mary Coes, ’87. 
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Although College did not open until 
Sept. 29, undergraduates began to 
appear in Cambridge as early as the 
12th ; and by the 19th, when football 
practice started, fully 500 men had 
returned. In the course of the next 
week a great many more came back to 
pass off entrance conditions ; so that 
by the time College actually opened, 
almost half of the undergraduates 
were already settled down. Men 
found little change in the appearance 
of things about the University. Em- 
erson Hall, begun during the summer, 
had scarcely risen above the founda- 
tions. Work on the Stadium had been 
carried on slowly. The end towers 
were completed, and added a great 
deal to the appearance of the struc- 
ture. The promenade around the top 
was still unfinished, dozens of iron 
rods sticking up out of the masonry, 
where eventually the covering over 
the promenade is to be built. Men 
who had rooms in Hollis or Stoughton 
found everything in confusion. The 
work of installing new heating appa- 
ratus and plumbing had gone very 
slowly, with the result that it was not 
completed until well on in October. 
Now each room is supplied with a 
hot-water heater, and a set basin with 
hot and cold running water. In ad- 
dition, the bedroom space at the end 
of each of the halls has been converted 
into a lavatory, and each one fitted 
with a shower-bath. It was reported 
that porcelain bathtubs were to be in- 
stalled in the basements ; but so far 
nothing has been seen of them. The 
improvements seem to give entire 
satisfaction. 

On Sept. 30, the Freshman football 
meeting was held in the Living Room 
of the Union, the speakers being Capt. 


Hurley, Coach Wrightington, and 
Trainer McMaster. On the same 
evening the Sophomore Class held a 
mass meeting in the Assembly Room 
of the Union, to discuss the question 
of the Bloody Monday rush. The 
meeting was called by J. Reynolds, 
president of the Class, as the result of 
many expressions of dissatisfaction 
with the existing state of things from 
men all over the University. About 
350 Sophomores were present, and 
several men spoke from the floor, there 
being no regular speakers appointed. 
It was almost unanimously voted to 
abolish the class rush, on the ground 
that it had practically ceased to be a 
University affair. Various substitutes 
were discussed, that meeting with most 
favor being a tug-of-war between the 
two classes; but upon this point no 
action was taken. The decision of the 
Class met with general approval among 
the undergraduates, though it was 
felt that something should be substi- 
tuted for the rush. Bloody Monday 
night was, in consequence of this ac- 
tion, comparatively quiet, except for 
occasional demonstrations by the small 
fry of Cambridge. There seems, how- 
ever, to have been rather more hazing 
than usual, probably because the Soph- 
omores had no other way left them 
of expressing their feelings toward the 
entering Class. It is feared that, un- 
less something in the nature of a gen- 
eral contest between the two classes 
can be instituted, this practice of haz- 
ing will continue to increase. 

The Christian Association held its 
Freshman reception on the same even- 
ing with the Freshman football meet- 
ing. The speakers were Dean Hurl- 
but, Coach Wrightington, J. D. Nichols, 
06, A. A. Ballantine, 1L., and R. S. 
Wallace, 1G. On Oct. 4, the official 
reception to new students was held in 
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Sanders Theatre. Dean Shaler pre- 
sided, and the speakers were Pres. 
Eliot, Prof. W. W. Goodwin, Prof. 
W. W. Fenn, and R. H. Oveson, pre- 
sident of the Senior Class. On Fri- 
day of the same week a meeting, under 
the auspices of the St. Paul’s Society, 
was held in Sanders Theatre, with ad- 
dresses on the general subject “ Na- 
tional Problems and Christian Solu- 
tions,” by His Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, Bishop T. F. Gailor, 
of Tennessee, Bishop-Coadjutor C. P. 
Anderson, of Chicago, and Bishop- 
Coadjutor A. Mackay-Smith, of Penn- 
sylvania. Bishop Lawrence, of Mas- 
sachusetts, presided. Considerable 
interest was aroused among the stu- 
dents by the William Belden Noble 
lectures, delivered by Dr. Boyd Car- 
penter, Bishop of Ripon. Prof. W. 
R. Spalding is giving a series of lec- 
tures explaining the music played 
through the year by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Under the auspices 
of the Christian Association, E. E. 
Carter, 00, G. M. Fisher, and F. S. 
Brockman, national secretaries of the 
Y.M.C. A. in India, Japan, and China, 
spoke in the Phillips Brooks House on 
“The Situation in the Far East.” 
B. C. Marsh delivered a lecture under 
the auspices of the Social Service 
Committee on “The Tramp, a Lux- 
ury.” At the first meeting of the 
Graduate Club, held Nov. 3, Prof. W. 
James lectured on “ The Vocation of 
the Scholar.” 

The Freshman reception committee, 
composed of members of the two upper 
classes, each of whom invites a small 
number of Freshmen to a reception in 
his room, was organized early in Octo- 
ber, and elected an executive commit- 
tee composed of the following men: 
R. H. Oveson, ’05, L. M. Thornton, 
’05, A.C. Travis, 05, R. A. Derby, 
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05, V. F. Jewett, ’05, J. D. Nichols, 
06, F. A. Goodhue, ’06, J. M. Mont- 
gomery, Jr., 06, and J. V. Dignowitz, 
’06. In order, if possible, to get some 
good new football songs this year, 
Capt. Hurley appointed a committee on 
football songs, made up of the follow- 
ing men: J. H. Densmore, 1L., chair- 
man; J. W. Johnston, ’05, secretary; 
Prof. W. R. Spalding, W. P. Sanger, 
05, and R. H. Oveson, ’05. The com- 
mittee hopes, if enough good songs are 
handed in, to publish them in book 
form at the close of the football season. 
Such a committee may be formed 
every year, if this year it proves a suc- 
cess. The first football mass meeting 
of the year was held Oct. 25, in the 
Union, four days before the Pennsyl- 
vania game. Capt. Hurley and R. H. 
Oveson, 05, were the speakers; S. N. 
Hinckley, ’05, led the cheering, and 
W. P. Sanger, ’05, the singing. The 
big Living Room was packed, and en- 
thusiasm ran high. At the close of 
the meeting a collection was taken up 
to pay for a band at the Pennsylvania 
game. It was announced that efforts 
were being made to organize a Uni- 
versity band to play at the Yale game. 

The first Union entertainment of 
the year was given on Oct. 10, and 
consisted of a Jiujitsu exhibition by 
Prof. Yamashita and an assistant, fol- 
lowed by an informal concert by the 
Glee Club. On Oct. 18 the Old Ken- 
tucky Minstrels gave an entertainment 
in the Living Room, and on Nov. 1 
S. A. King gave a reading from Shake- 
speare. The returns from the presi- 
dential elections were announced in 
the Living Room Nov. 8. The Union 
membership so far this year is 3404, 
as against 3405 at the same time last 
year. The membership is distributed 
as follows: Active, 1306; associate, 
541; non-resident, 538; graduate life, 
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964; student life, 55. The under- 
graduate membership by classes is — 
Senior, 189; Junior, 233; Sophomore, 
265; Freshman, 358. The member- 
ship from the three upper classes has 
fallen off considerably from what it 
was last year. 

The University Debating Council, 
open to all members of the University 
except Freshmen and Sophomores, has 
elected the following officers: Pres., 
W. H. Davis, ’05; vice-pres., C. 
Schenck, 2L.; sec., R. P. Dietzman, 
1L.; treas., M. Kabatchnick, ’06; fifth 
member of the executive committee, 
G. W. Hinckley, 2L. The Harvard- 
Yale and Harvard-Princeton debates 
both occur in the spring this year, in- 
stead of one in the fall and one at 
some later, time, as in previous years. 
The Freshman Debating Club was or- 
ganized the last of October, electing 
the following officers for the first 
half year: Pres., H. S. Blair; vice- 


pres., G. Emerson; sec., J. S. Davis; 


treas. W. F. Temple. The first of 
the interclass debates will occur some 
time in December. 

The Sophomore Debating Club was 
organized late in October, and elected 
the following officers: Pres., W. H. 
Keeling ; vice-pres., M. C. Leckner ; 
sec., A. B. Green ; treas.,G. J. Hirsch ; 
fifth member of the executive com- 
mittee, E. W. Friend. 

The Monthly on Sept. 30 elected 
C. H. Brown, ’05, and F. D. Webster, 
06, regular editors, and G. H. Mori- 
arty, ’06, assistant business editor. 
The Lampoon, Oct. 18, elected H. M. 
Turner, ’06, and R. B. Gregg, 07, 
regular editors, and C. E. Ware, ’06, 
H. H. Harter, ’06,and H. W. Nichols, 
’07, business editors. The Crimson for 
this half year is in charge of A. C. 
Travis, ’05, pres.; J. M. Morse, ’07, 
sec.; W. Field, 05, managing editor; 
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C. Burlingham, ’06, N. Kelley, ’06, and 
P. H. Noyes, ’06, assistant managing 
editors; R. H. Bollard, ’05, business 
manager, and L. I. Neale, ’06, assist- 
ant business manager. The November 
number of the Law Review contains an 
editorial expressing a feeling strong 
throughout the Law School that the 
degree conferred by the School should 
be that of Juris Doctor or its equiva- 
lent. At the beginning of the year 
the Law Review elected to its editorial 
board the following men: F. W. Bird, 
2L.; R. B. Dresser 2L.; F. Frank- 
furter, 2L.; W. C. Gray, 3L.; M. M. 
Lemann, 2L.; H. McLean, 2L.; R. 
N. Miller, 2L.; S. J. Rosensohn, 3L., 
and C. P. Warren, 2L. E. H. Letch- 
worth, 3L., is president of the board. 
The Cercle Frangais will present this 
year Régnard’s Les Folies Amoureuses 
on the following dates: Dec. 15, 
graduates’ night, Brattle Hall ; Dec. 
16, public performance, Brattle Hall ; 
Dec. 20, public performance, Potter 
Hall, Boston. The Cercle Frangais lee- 
turer for the winter is M. Réné Millet, 
who will lecture upon “ La France et 
l’Islam dans la Mediterranée.”’ His 
lectures begin Feb. 15, and continue 
until March 6. The Sargent Prize, for 
the best metrical translation of one of 
Horace’s odes, was awarded to C. T. 
Ryder, 06. The Harvard Dining Asso- 
ciation elected as directors H. D. Ker- 
nan, 05; C. R. D. Meier, ’05; A. P. 
Rice, 05; A. King, 2L., and H. L. 
Blackwell, 5G. In accordance with the 
system of class elections established by 
the Class of 1906, the Sophomores 
elected a nominating committee of ten, 
to nominate not less than two men for 
each Class office. A very slight fire 
broke out in the basement of Grays 
Hall on the morning of Oct. 24. It 
was extinguished by a large number 
of College men before the Cambridge 
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fire department arrived on the scene. 
The fifth joint concert of the Harvard 
and Yale musical clubs was held in 
Woolsey Hall, New Haven, the night 
before the Yale game. The Boston 
Symphony Orchestra will give a series 
of nine concerts in Sanders Theatre 
this year, instead of ten, as formerly. 

The political campaign began on 
Oct. 14, when the Republican Club 
held a mass meeting in Lower Mass. 
The following officers were elected : 
Pres., H. M. Wheeler, 06 ; vice-pres., 
S. N. Hinckley, ’05 ; sec., W. B. Flint, 
1L.; treas. W. Tyng, ’05. A com- 
mittee composed of Wheeler, Hinck- 
ley, Flint, and A. A. Ballantine, 1L., at 
once began a canvass of men from the 
“ doubtful states,” covering the three 
upper classes of the College, the whole 
of the Scientific School, and the second 
and third years of the Law School. 
The names of all men from these states 
who were willing to go home and vote 
for Pres. Roosevelt were at once for- 
warded to their county committees, 
and arrangements were made by which 
such men could secure half rates on all 
the principal railroads. Blank slips for 
registration in the club were placed in 
several shops in Cambridge, at Me- 
morial Hall, and at the Union. Mass 
meetings were held Oct. 20 and Oct. 
27, the first in Lower Mass., the sec- 
ond inthe Union. At the first, a tele- 
gram from Pres. Roosevelt was read ; 
at the second an address was made by 
the Hon. S. W. McCall. The club 
published two issues of The Harvard 
Republican, which were distributed 
through the University. The paper 
contained articles by Prof. A. B. Hart, 
C. G. Washburn, ’80; Lieut.-Gov. 
Cartis Guild, Jr., ’81; Senator F. W. 
Dallinger, and others, as well as Mr. 
McCall’s address, and a statement of 
the Republican platform. The second 
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number also contained a partial poll 
of the Faculty, which, as the Republi- 
cans and Democrats were pretty 
evenly matched, was also published in 
The Harvard Democrat. The editors 
of The Harvard Republican are: 
Editor-in-chief, W. B. Flint, 1L.; 
associate editors, C. Ehlermann, Jr., 
05, T. F. Damon, ’05, A. E. Wood, ’06, 
F. H. Haskell, 05, R. W. Beach, ’06, 
and M.S. M. Watts, 05. P. Dana, 1L., 
is business manager. 

The Parker Democratic Club was 
organized Oct. 17. The club elected 
as officers the following men: Pres., 
A. Parker, 2L.; vice-pres., W. J. A. 
Bailey, ’07 ; sec., A. Derby, 2L.; treas., 
W. A. Baldwin, ’05. Men from the 
doubtful states who wished to vote for 
Judge Parker were requested, through 
the Crimson, to send their names to 
the secretary of the club. Reduced 
transportation rates were arranged for 
men returning home to vote the Demo- 
cratic ticket. On Oct. 28 a mass 
meeting was held in the Union, the 
speakers being Moorfield Storey, ’66, 
and ex-Congressman J. F. Fitzgerald. 
The Harvard Democrat, of which one 
number was issued, appeared on Nov. 
4. It contained an article by Prof. S. 
M. Macvane on the Panama Affair, 
short letters by Prof. C. E. Norton and 
Prof. N. S. Shaler, articles by W. R. 
Thayer, ’81, and W. G. Brown, ’91, 
and a rather amusing caricature of the 
Republican Club parade by C. C. 
Hackett, 2L. The editorial board con- 
sisted of H. M. Ayres, 2G.; W. A. 
Baldwin, 05; R. J. Bulkley, 2L.; R. 
W. Child, 2L.; A. Derby, 2L.; C. C. 
Hackett, 2L.; A. W. Page, ’05, and 
R. W. Page, 2L. 

The climax of the campaign was, 
of course, the torchlight parade, which 
occurred Nov. 2. Although theoret- 
ically a Republican demonstration, it 
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was really a University affair, and both 
Democrats and Republicans were in 
line. The costumes, consisting of red 
gowns and red caps with red mortar- 
boards, lacked variety, and were not 
in themselves particularly effective. 
The transparencies were numerous, 
among the best being — “ RADCLIFFE 
Is witH Us,” and ‘*Wuo 1s Eso- 
pus?” The parade was formed in 
Brattle Square at 7.15. About 1000 
men were in line, and the procession 
moved with considerable decorum over 
Harvard Bridge into Boston. In Bos- 
ton the expected battle did not take 
place, Tech being apparently busy 
with its own campaign warfare. The 
affair was altogether rather tame ; and 
the make-up of the procession did not 
display enough originality to counter- 
act the evident lack of enthusiasm. It 
was well described in the Democrat, — 


“The Republican Club, with twenty thousand 
men, 
Marched into town and then marched out 


again.” 
H. A. Bellows, ’06. 


ATHLETICS. 
Football, 


Practice for this year’s ’Varsity 
Team began on Monday, Sept. 19, 
when about 40 men came out in re- 
sponse to the call issued by Head 
Coach Cranston and Capt. D. J. Hur- 
ley. J. D. Nichols, 06, T. G. Meier, 
1B., J. M. Montgomery, Jr., 06, B. H. 
Squires, ’06, P. O. Mills, ’05, and D. 
J. Hurley, ’05, were the only men who 
had already won the football “H” 
who reported for practice before Col- 
lege opened. This left one end, two 
guards, centre, and quarterback to be 
supplied. The entering Class brought 
in some excellent material. K. F. 
Brill, the former Exeter tackle, was 


taken on the training-table as soon as 
he came out; and B. Parker, of Mil 
ton Academy, joined the ’ Varsity squad 
when the College opened. The end 
positions have been very difficult to fill 
satisfactorily. Montgomery, whose ex- 
perience made him the most probable 
candidate, was kept out of the game 
for some weeks by an injury; and in 
his absence half a dozen men were 
tried without much success, among 
them O. D. Filley, ’06, captain of 
the Crew, L. H. Leary, 1L., H. RB. 
Shurtleff, ’06, A. C. Blagden, ’06, and 
P. C. Lockwood, ’07. At tackle, Brill 
seems to be the best of the lot, with 
R. H. Oveson, 05, T. G. Meier, 1B., 
and P. Davie, 1L., as possible candi- 
dates. B. Parker, ’08, B. H. Squires, 
706, D. McFadon, ’06, and F. H. 
White, ’06, have all been tried at 
guard, with Parker and Squires as first 
choice. At centre J. Cunniff, ’07, be- 
gan well, but was injured early in the 
season, and did not get back into the 
game until nearly the end of October. 
J. Parkinson, ’06, centre on last year’s 
team, came out about the middle of 
October, and was tried both at centre 
and at tackle. S. H. Noyes, ’05, H. D. 
Kernan, ’05, and D. P. Starr, ’08, have 
been the quarterbacks, Starr showing 
special promise. Hurley, Nichols, and 
Mills, all of whom were ’Varsity men 
last year, seem sure of their positions in 
the back-field, the principal substitutes 
being R. E. Sperry, 06, J. W. Wen- 
dell, 08, J. Reynolds, 07, F. H. Ne- 
smith, ’06, and W. A. Hanley, ’07. 
The scores for the season follow : 


Oct. H., 24; Williams, 0. 
-, 17; Bowdoin, 0. 


-, 23; U. of Maine, 0. 


; Bates, 0. 

; West Point, 0 (at West Point). 
; Carlisle, 0. 

; U. of Penn., 11. 

; Dartmouth, 0. 

; Holy Cross, 5. 

; Yale (at New Haven), 12. 
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The coaches, with the departments 
of which each is in charge, are: E. N. 
Wrightington, 97 (head coach), Of- 
fense; W. H. Lewis, ’95, Defense, 
Centre, and Guards; H. Schoellkopf, 
3L., Team Coach; R. P. Kernan, ’03, 
Punting; P. D. Haughton, ’99, Punt- 
ing; D. Cochrane, 99, Ends; N. Cabot, 
97, Ends; B. G. Waters, ’94, Tackles; 
M. Donald, ’99, Tackles; C. B. Mar- 
shall, 04, Quarters; W. L. Garrison, 
97, Quarters; J. Dunlop, ’96, Backs. 

The development of the Team up to 
the game with Pennsylvania was, on 
the whole, except for the end posi- 
tions, satisfactory. The back-field, 
composed of experienced players, was 
fast and aggressive; the line was heavy 
enough to overwhelm most of its op- 
ponents by weight alone. In the 
Pennsylvania game, however, the line 
was unable to resist the fierce attack 
of Penn’s lighter but faster players. 
Injuries throughout the earlier part of 
the season prevented many of the new 
men from getting the necessary coach- 
ing; and even as late as the Pennsyl- 
vania game, new men were being 
tried in several positions. 

The Penn game gave rise to a great 
deal of discussion throughout the Uni- 
versity. Much criticism of the offi- 
cials was heard for not putting an end 
to the very obvious slugging during 
the game; and there was a strong 
feeling, due almost entirely to articles 
which appeared in certain of the Bos- 
ton papers, that the eoaches had acted 
unfairly in playing certain men who 
did not deserve their positions. 


Freshman Football. 


At the Freshman football meeting, 
held in the Union Sept. 30, 120 men 
handed in their names. Although a 
number of the best men were taken 
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on the ’Varsity squad early in the sea- 
son, the work of the Team up to the 
Yale game was good. J. L. Derby was 
elected captain, and S. Powel was ap- 
pointed manager. The coaching has 
been carried on largely by upper class 
men, W. H. Bradley, °05, acting as 
head coach. The results of the games 
have been : 


Oct. . 1908, 23; St. Mark’s, 0. 

. 1908, 0; Exeter, 11. 

. 1908, 0; Andover, 28. 

. 1908, 12; Dorchester H. 8., 0. 

. 1908, 23; Worcester Academy, 0. 
- 1908, 28; Cushing Academy, 11. 
. 1908, 0; Yale, 1908, 16. 
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Serub Football, 


In the Scrub Football series this fall 
only six teams were entered, three less 
than last year, and half as many as in 
1902. P. V. Bacon, ’98, again gave 
the cups. Two sections were formed, 
each of three teams, as follows: Sec- 
tion 1, Woggle Bugs, Gin Rickeys, 
Metazoas ; Section 2, Skin and Bones, 
Tigers, Protozoas. The Skin and 
Bones, winners of the second section, 
played the Gin Rickeys, winners in the 
first, on Nov. 7. The game resulted 
in a victory for the Skin and Bones by 
a score of 5 to 0. 

The second eleven was defeated by 
Exeter, and by Andover, the score in 
each game being 24 to 0. 


Crew, 


Fall rowing began on Oct. 3. It was 
announced that a new system of “ trial 
eights ’’ was to be adopted in the selec- 
tion of men for the University Squad 
after the fallraces of the graded crews. 
The Weld crews were coached by Rice, 
the Newell by Vail. The races for 
the graded crews took place on Nov. 
3, under the best of conditions. Two 
sections were formed, the first consist- 
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ing of the first and second Weld and 
Newell crews, the second of the third 
Weld and third, fourth, and fifth New- 
ell. Both races were rowed upstream 
from the Union Boat Club to Long- 
wood Bridge, a distance of 17 miles. 
The first Weld defeated the first New- 
ell by 24 lengths, the time being 10 
min. and 13 sec. The race in section 
two was won easily by the third New- 
ell, which came in about 5 lengths 
ahead of the third Weld, time 10 min. 
and 31 sec. The orders of the win- 
ning crews were as follows: 

Weld first graded. Stroke, Plea- 
santon; 7, Corlett; 6, Joy; 5, Gill; 4, 
French; 3, Burchard; 2, McLeod; bow, 
Johnson; cox., Borden. 

Newell third graded. Stroke, Web- 
ster; 7, Cabot; 6, Richmond; 5, Irving; 
4, Davis; 3, Nash; 2, Waite; bow, 
Wiswall; cox., Bonelli. 

The fall Freshman race was rowed 
the next day, over a course starting 


about a mile upstream from the New- 
ell Boat Club, and ending opposite the 


boathouse. Two crews entered, the 
race being won by Crew A, which 
crossed the line about eight feet ahead 
of Crew B. The winning crew rowed 
in the following order: 

Stroke, Mackay; 7, Dexter; 6, Kid- 
der; 5, Morgan; 4, Howe; 3, Payson; 
2, Tilton; bow, Fahnestock; cox., 
Arnold. 

After the race C. Wiggins was 
elected captain of the Freshman squad 
for the fall season. The University 
trial eights began work the day after 
the graded crew races, and will con- 
tinue rowing as long as the weather 
permits. Through the winter the 
squad will practice on the machines 
and in the tank at the University boat- 
house. The eights are being coached 
by O. D. Filley, ’06, captain of the 
University Crew. 
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Tennis. 


In the Intercollegiate Tennis Tour- 
nament, held early in Oct. at Haver- 
ford, Pa., Harvard was represented by 
B. S. Prentice, ’05 (capt.), F. J. Sul- 
loway, 705, J. I. B. Larned, ’05, and 
H. H. Whitman, ’06. Prentice was the 
only Harvard man to get as far as the 
semi-finals, where he lost to E. B. Dew- 
hurst of Pennsylvania. In the doubles, 
Larned and Sulloway were defeated 
in the final round by Behr and Bod- 
man of Yale. The singles champion- 
ship was won by R. Leroy of Colum- 
bia. 

The University Tournament began 
Oct. 12, with 128 entries. The singles 
went through to the final round very 
quickly ; but the deciding match be- 
tween F. W.Cole, 1L., and P. L. Miller, 
2L., was postponed, for one cause and 
another, for nearly two weeks. When 
the match was played, on Nov. 1, 
Cole won without much difficulty, 6-2, 
6-1, 6-3. Meanwhile the doubles, 
which started some days after the 
singles, were finished, J. I. B. Larned, 
’05, and F. J. Sulloway, ’05, defeating 
A. Fox, 2L., and F. W. Cole, 1L., in 
a close and well-played match, 4-6, 
6-2, 6-2, 5-7, 6-3. 

Immediately after the conclusion of 
the University Tournament, each Class 
held a tournament of its own, in order 
to pick teams to compete for the Class 
championship. This was won by.the 
Seniors, who defeated the Sophomores 
in the final round, eight matches to 
one. The Senior team consisted of 
J. I. B. Larned, F. J. Sulloway, H. 
F. Mason, H. V. Greenough, F. F. de 
Rham, and W. M. Tilden. 


Golf, 


The University Team won the Inter- 
collegiate Golf Tournament at Hamil- 
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ton, over the Myopia Hunt Club 
course, defeating Pennsylvania 554 
to 0, and Yale 13} to 7. The indi- 
vidual scores in the final round were 
as follows: 


Harvard. 
H. C. Egan, 
McBurney, 
W. E. Egan, 
Chick, 
White, 
Irgaiis, 


Yale. 
Behr, 
Reid, 
Smith, 
Phelps, 
Clow, 
Abbott, 


alFeococo 


The entire Harvard Team of six 
men qualified in the Individual Tour- 
nament, W. E. Egan, ’05, winning the 
medal for the lowest score, making 
80, 2 under bogey, for the 18 holes. 
The final round was between H. C. 
Egan, ’05, and A. L. White, ’06, 
White winning the championship with 
the following score : 


Morning. 
White (out) 454445473—40 
Egan (out) 453655574—4 
White(in) 546557355—45—85 
Fgan (in) 554545565—4—88 


Afternoon. 
643465573—48 
442565573—41 
65456643 4—43— 8% 
735445445—41—82 


White (out) 
Egan (out) 
White (in) 
Egan (in) 


Crack Team. 


On Oct. 4, in answer to Capt. 
Schick’s call, about 50 men began prac- 
tice on the Stadium track. Within a 
week the squad had grown to 175, 
though there was still a lack of men 
in the hurdles and the field events. F. 
W. Garcelon, /’95, was appointed head 
coach. The fall handicap games were 
held Oct. 31, under excellent condi- 
tions. The records were on the whole 
very satisfactory. The hammer-throw 
was omitted, as F. H. Shoenfuss, ’05, 
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was the only contestant to report. 
The summary is as follows : 


Track Events. 


120 yds. hurdles. Won by R. E. Nason, 2L., 
3 yds.; second, G. 8. Morrison, 3 Dn., 5 yds. back 
of scratch; third, H. Taylor, 06,1 yd. Time, 
171-58. 

100 yds. dash. Won by O. F. Rogers, ’08, 4 
yds. ; second, H. K. Craft, ’07, 4 yds. ; third, H. 
C. Schwab, ’08, 3 yds. Time, 10s. 

880 yds. run. Won by C. Brinsmade, ’07, 10 
yds.; second, R. F. Hammatt, 06, 25 yds.; 
third, H. A. Mumma, ’07, 35 yds. Time, 2 m. 
28. 

440 yds. run. Won by T. B. Dorman, 06, 
scratch; second, C. A. Haskell, 06, 15 yds. ; 
third, F. H. Davis, 07,10 yds. Time, 521-58. 

220 yds. dash. Won by H. K. Craft, ’07, 6 
yds.; second, C. P. Noble, Jr., 08, 6 yds. ; third, 
H. C. Schwab, ’08, 5 yds. Time, 23 s. 

220 yds. hurdles. Won by W. McPherson, ’07, 
6 yds. ; second, J. F. Doyle, ’07, scratch; third, 
G. 8. Morrison, 3 Dn., scratch. Time, 263-5 s. 

Mile run. Won by 8. C. Dickinson, ’05, 125 
yds. ; second, A. 8. Cobb, ’07, 50 yds.; third, 
L. Strauss, 06,125 yds. Time, 4 m. 30 2-58. 

Two mile run. Won by D. Grant, 4M., scratch; 
second, C. J. Jackman, ’06, 175 yds.; third, W. 
G. Howard, 07, 80 yds. Time, 10 m. 8s. 


Field Events. 


Won by M. Wells, 08, 1 ft.; 
Height, 9 ft. 


Pole vault. 
second, P. E. Wye, ’06, 1 ft. 
6 in. 

Putting 16 lb. shot. Won by F. H. Schoenfuss, 
05, scratch ; second, A. Peterson, 1 Dv., 6 ft.; 
third, E. J. Ford, 05, 6 ft. Distance, 45 ft. 11 in. 

High jump. Won by H. Taylor, ‘06, 2 in. ; 
second, E. J. Ford, °05, 4 in.; third, W. Soule, 
06,3 in. Height, 5 ft. 91-2 in. 

Broad jump. Won by H. Taylor, ’06, 2 ft.; 
second, T. W. Knauth, ’07, 2 ft.; third, O. Rigby, 
Sp.,2ft. Distance, 21 ft. 7 1-2 in. 


WAotes, 


A meeting was held Oct. 1 to dis- 
cuss the Baseball plans for the coming 
year. About 40 men reported for 
practice, and four teams were formed. 
The Fall series was won by Team B, 
the members of which, T. L. Smith, 
C. W. Wickersham, W. F. Bradbury, 
B. T. Stephenson, J. H. Stone, S. M. 
Blatterman, F. A. Spencer, G. Q. Pe- 
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ters, G. Jones, and E. R. Saunders, 
received cups. —G. F. Tyler, ’05, is 
manager of the Football Team, with F. 
A.Goodhue, ’06,as first assistant. R.A. 
Derby, ’05, is Crew manager, with W. 
F. Emerson, ’06, as first assistant. L. 
M. Thornton, ’05, is Baseball manager, 
with N. Kelley, ’06, as first assistant. 
R. E. Sard is manager of the Track 
Team; his assistant from 1906 has not 
yet been appointed. — The Gun Club 
held its October shoot for the Ban- 
croft cup on Oct. 18. The cup was 
won by H. H. Bartlett, s L., with a 
total of 18 out of 20 birds. The shoot 
for the novice cup was won by H. 
Bingham.— On the morning of the 
_ Penn game, the Pennsylvania Shooting 
Team defeated the University Team 
by a score of 197 to 194. The best in- 
dividual score was made by J. Hinck- 
ley, 06, who shot 45 out of a possible 
50 birds. — The Lacrosse Team elected 
W. A. Phillips, 05, captain, in place 
of F. W. Lehmann, ’05, who has left 
college. Practice began Oct. 10, with 
about 20 candidates. On Nov. 2 the 
Team played a game with a team of 
graduates, the score being 7 to 2 in 
favor of the University Team. 
H. A. Bellows, ’06. 


Paid Coaches and the Rowing 
Situation, 


The leaderin the October Monthly 
on “The Crew Coach” appears to em- 
body a certain misconception of the 
functions and policy of the Athletic 
Committee. The tenor of the article 
would seem to be that it is the Athletic 
Committee which is actively handling 
the question of thestatus of the coaches 
who are employed in various branches 
of athletics at Harvard. Perhaps it 
might facilitate a discussion of the 

1 From the Harvard Monthly for November. 


matter if the actual relation of the 
Committee to this question be clearly 
defined. 

In the first place, then, it is not the 
business of the Committee to run the 
sports but to regulate them; and there- 
fore it does not take the initiative in 
suggesting or appointing coaches. 
Coaches are appointed by the captains 
in the different branches, and these 
appointments are to be ratified by the 
Athletic Committee. Naturally the 
members of the Committee are fre- 
quently consulted in advance regarding 
their views or opinions about this or 
that coach, or with respect to any ap- 
parent departure from settled custom. 
The Committee, representing both the 
graduates and undergraduates, as well 
as the Faculty, desires primarily to 
learn authoritatively what the general 
trend of opinion may be in these three 
divisions regarding the questions which 
it is called upon to decide. It becomes, 
then, its duty to make its decision in 
accordance partly with the apparent 
view of its various constituencies, and 
partly in accordance with its own con- 
viction of what is best for Harvard’s 
interests. If the Committee ulti- 
mately does not represent fairly the 
opinion of these groups, it has the al- 
ternative either of modifying its own 
policy or of retiring in favor of those 
who will better represent University 
sentiment. 

As regards the practice with refer- 
ence to coaches, there is scarcely any 
branch, rowing not excepted, in which 
paid coaches or trainers have not been 
employed. The article in question 
states quite accurately one desire of 
the Committee, namely, to preserve so 
far as possible ideals of sports in ath- 
letics rather than have the latter con- 
verted into business enterprises. The 
Committee believes also that it repre- 
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sents the opinion of a large majority 
of Harvard men, both graduates and 
undergraduates, in not only maintain- 
ing strict amateur standards among 
the players, but also as far as possible 
among the coaches. When, however, 
there seems to be a preponderance of 
opinion in any branch in favor of a 
paid coach, the Committee has usually 
yielded to that demand. 

As regards the matter of a crew 
coach, it is quite untrue to define the 
experiment of last year as a “ quib- 
bling subterfuge.” What is the subter- 
fuge, and who is quibbling? Cer- 
tainly neither the rowing authorities 
nor the Athletic Committee concealed 
the terms upon which the coach of 
last year was engaged. Those terms 
were stated by the Chairman of the 
Committee in a public communica- 
tion before the arrival of the coach 
himself. 

If the rowing authorities last year 
had discovered any available rowing 
expert who would have fitted into the 
vacant niche, an open attempt would 
have been made to secure him. But 
the questions involved were so varied 
that every one concerned desired to 
proceed with the greatest deliberation, 
and to take no step which should im- 
pair the general interest in rowing, 
an interest far greater at Harvard 
than anywhere else in this country. 
The plan finally adopted on the recom- 
mendation of the ’Varsity captain, in- 
dorsed by the Committee of Graduates, 
was designed to utilize the services of 
acoach from another institution in 
consultation with the captain and a 
graduate advisory committee. What 
we all desire is undoubtedly amateur 
coaching, but what we need primarily 
is the right sort of man; the right 
sort in respect to character and influ- 
ence, no less than in respect to com- 
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petency. But it is not likely that he 
will be permitted to be a dictator 
when he is found. Whether he be 
paid or not for his services seems at 
the present moment to be a minor con- 
sideration. Whatever the opinion of 
graduates or undergraduates in the 
past may have been, the evidence 
which now comes to the Committee 
from all sides seems to be in favor of 
a paid coach if a suitable man cannot 
otherwise be secured. This was nearly 
the unanimous sentiment of a repre- 
sentative gathering of old and young 
Harvard oars held a short time ago 
at the call of the Captain of the 
Crew. 

There has been a good deal of hazi- 
ness touching the distinction between 
amateur and professional. The term 
amateur has been regarded as synony- 
mous with what is good, and the term 
professional with what is bad. Any 
one at all acquainted with the charac- 
teristics of both groups is fully aware 
that such an estimate contains an un- 
due exaltation of the amateur and an 
unjust depreciation of the professional. 
Nor is the distinction between paid 
and unpaid service one which is always 
properly defined. There is no essen- 
tial reason why a person who is paid 
for his services, whether in athletics 
or in any other field, may not be as 
loyal to the institution which employs 
him as if he were not bound by any 
financial obligation. It is only neces- 
sary to refer to the custom of employ- 
ing paid agents for the performance 
of charity work in our great cities, and 
to the practice of employing paid 
teachers in Sunday-schools, in order to 
show how widespread is the view that 
faithful and competent service de- 
mands remuneration. 

H. S. White, 
Chm, of the Ath. Com. 
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Report of the Graduate Treasurer. 


To the Athletic Committee, Harvard Uni- 

versity, Cambridge, Mass. 

Gentlemen, — Below is a report of the 
receipts and expenses of the Harvard 
Athletic Association for the eleven months 
from September 1, 1903, to July 31, 1904. 
Hereafter the fiscal year of the Associa- 
tion will end on July 31, the change being 
a desirable one for several practical rea- 
sons. The effect of the change on this 
report is very slight, as the only item of 
expense in August is the monthly salary 
list, roughly $1000, which is partly offset 
by the receipts from the Tennis Courts for 
that month. 

It will be seen on comparison with last 
year’s Report that both the receipts and 
expenses have increased considerably. The 
increase in expenses is about $7000, some 
$4000 of which is accounted for by the 
expense of the coach of the Crew, and the 
unusually heavy expenses at New London, 
due to the fact that more men were taken, 
the season was a week longer, and the 
price of provisions higher. The increase 
in the receipts is accounted for almost 
entirely by the very heavy credit balance 
of the football team, due to the large sale 
of season tickets and the extraordinary 
demand for tickets to the Yale game. 

Every attempt has been made to keep 
the expenses as low as possible, with 
proper regard for the best interests of the 
sports themselves. As there have been 
unusual expenses in several cases where 
the balance appears unfavorable as com- 
pared ‘with last year, a few detailed ex- 
planations may be helpful. 

Under ‘‘ Care of Buildings and Grounds,” 
the increase in the expense over last year 
is due to the painting of the fence around 
Soldier’s Field, at a cost of $870. This need 
not: be done again for ten years. 

Under ‘‘General Account,” the de- 
crease in receipts is chiefly due to the loss 
of $1800 interest, caused by use of the 
fund in Mr. Adams’s hands, in payments 
on the Stadium. The increase in ex- 
penses is largely accounted for by the 
expenditure of $350 on a plaster model 
of the Stadium for the St. Louis Fair. 
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Under ‘‘ ’Varsity Baseball,’ the increase 
of expenses is due (1) to the higher cost 
of training-table (the Union having been 
obliged to raise the price of board $1 per 
week per man), and (2) to the increased 
traveling expenses, the team making a 
trip to Princeton and one to New York in 
addition to those last year, and also mak- 
ing a longer trip to New Haven than 
usual, 

The Track Team made an unusually 
good showing, which is partly accounted 
for by the fact that it had only one trip 
away, the dual meet with Yale having 
been held in Cambridge last spring, thus 
saving an expense of nearly $1000. 

The receipts and expenses of the Hockey 
Team seem very large, because last year 
only the net expense of the trips to New 
York appears, while in this Report the 
gross receipts and gross expenses appear. 

The Freshman Crew had a heavy deficit, 
due to the increased expenses of the New 
London trip. 

In accordance with a practice begun two 
years ago, the dividends, or guarantees, 
paid to visiting teams do not appear in the 
detailed Report, but a statement of the 
gross receipts of games and the amounts 
paid to visiting teams is appended. 

The chief permanent improvements 
made during the period covered by the 
Report were (excluding the Stadium) the 
construction of a new track and baseball 
diamond, the filling of a considerable area 
in the outfield of the baseball field, and 
the construction of five new tennis courts 
on Holmes Field. More space is very 
badly needed on Soldier’s Field in the 
spring, and it would perhaps be wiser to 
continue the filling and grading so that 
another baseball field or a lacrosse field 
will be available, rather than to put all 
the surplus into payments on the Stadium 
debt. The demand for tennis courts is so 
great that all the free space on Holmes 
Field could be turned into courts to advan- 
tage if the Corporation would allow the 
Association the use of the land. 

That the system of athletic finances is 
becoming more highly centralized is'shown, 
first, by the added scope of this Report, 
which includes four teams never before 
included, — the Gymnastic Team, and the 
Freshman Basket Ball, Hockey, and La- 
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crosse teams, — and, secondly, by the in- 
crease of business in the Athletic Office. 
Practically all the correspondence of most 
of the teams is carried on in this office ; all 
receipts, whether subscriptions, or from 
other sources, are turned in here, and all 
bills are paid direct from here. The man- 


agers of the larger teams have for several 
years made the Athletic Office their head- 
quarters, and kept in close touch with the 
Graduate Manager, and the managers of 
the smaller teams are coming to do so 
more and more. Respectfully yours, 
Roger Ernst, °03, 


Following is the Report of the Athletic Manager 
SUMMARY. 


1904. 


Receipts. 


1. Care of Buildings and Grounds. ... 
General Account. $1,417.26 
. Permanent Improvements 
. Varsity Baseball +++ 16,674.08 
. University Boat Club............. 
. University Football 


. Basketball... 
9. College Nine... 

. Cricket Club 

- Fencing Team.............s000. - 
2. Gymnastic Team 

. Hockey Team 

. Lacrosse Team 


6 REID SPEOW 5 5 occ cucwenedoncs oe 

. Freshman Football 

. Freshman Hockey...........-++++ 
Freshman Lacrosse 


1904. 1903. 1903. 
Expenses. Receipts Expenses. 
$7,142.19 $5,898.06 
$3,186.16 3,718.25 
6,778.30 
14,954.68 10,634.45 


1,277.26 





$112,262.39 
Credit balance 


$79,204.88 $96,090.20 $72,488.51 
33,057.51 23,601.69 





$112,262.39 


CARE OF BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS. 
1903-04. 


Receipts. Expenses. 


Insurance 

Light 

Maintenance and repairs 
MB oo vs 5008 cesesecves eee 
Supplies... 2.00 cccccccese eee 
Telephones. 

Wages and labor 


$7,142.19 


GENERAL ACCOUNT. 1903-04. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


Athletic Com. expense.. 
Office expense and sup- 


Office furnishings 
Printing 

Rent of office 
Salari 


$112,262.39 $96,090.20 $96,090.20 


Sundries . 638.02 
Trophy room. se 15.50 
Old bills 209. 


$1,417.26 $4,318.07 
2,900.81 


$4,318.07 $4,318.07 


PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS. 1903-04. 
Receipts. Expenses, 


1,180.78 
$6,406.07 

UNIVERSITY BASEBALL. 1903-04. 
Receipts. Expenses, 


Season Tickets............. 1,878.00 
Share of H. A. A. Tickets.. 4,313.63 
138.32 

Doctors and rubbing... 
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Expense of games..... 
b 
ous expense.... 
Pitching practice. . 
Printing 
Sundries ...... 
Supplies 
Trainer and coaches... 
Training table 








$16,674.08 $12,638.89 
4,0: 


35.19 
$16,674.08 $16,674.08 





1903-04. 


Receipts. Expenses. 
$1,752.00 
1,623.75 


UNIVERSITY BOAT CLUB. 


Boat-race receipts. 
Subscriptions 
Doctors and rubbing.... 
Boats and oars 
Boathouse expense. 
Launch 
Manager’s account 
New London expense... 
Printing a 
Supplies 
err 
Training table 
Trainer and coaches.... 
Travel 


a 
SeisSy seek 
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216.67 
$3,375.75 $9,857.27 
6,481.52 
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Manager’s “eam. save 
Printing 
Prizes. 


$5,968.63 $6,522.25 
553.62 
$6,522.25 $6,522.25 


1903-04. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
$262.50 


BASKETBALL. 


Subscriptions 

Receipts from games....... 
Training table 
Expense of games. 
Printing 


$600.70 


$818.53 $818.53 
Allowance from Athletic Committee, $100. 


1903-04. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


COLLEGE NINE. 


ipts from games 





$9,857.27 $9,857.27 


UNIVERSITY FOOTBALL. 1903-04. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


Share of H. A. A. Tickets.. 
Sundries 
Doctors and rubbing... 
Expense of games 


miscellane- 
ous expense 
Printing 
Sundries.. 
Supplies 
Trainer and coaches ... 
Training table 
Travel 2, 420. 57 


$72,569.81 $15,346.51 


eid sscntnnd 30 


$72,569.81 $72,569.81 569.81 


1903-04. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


TRACK TEAM. 


Subscriptions 

Receipts from games....... 

Share of H. A. A. Tickets .. 
Doctors and rubbing.... 
Expense of games...... 
pO eee eee saves 


Expense of games 
Printing 
Supplies.......... 


$273.04 
74.37 


$347.41 


1903-04. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


CRICKET CLUB. 


Supplies 
Travel.... 


$155.25 79.28 


$479.28 $8479.28 
Allowance from Athletic Committee, $245. 


1903-04. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


FENCING TEAM. 


Subscriptions 

Receipts from games 
Coaching $500.00 
Supplies ........-.+.45 ° , 











Athletic Finances: 1903-04. 


117.16 
Sundries..........eee0. 11.00 


$143.48 $644.11 
500.63 


$644.11 $644.11 
Allowance from Athletic Committee, $550. 
GYMNASTIC TEAM. 1903-04. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


Expense of games. 


Supplies... 61.35 


5.00 
$127.00 $183.08 
$56.08 


$183.08 “$183.08 
Allowance from Athletic Committee, $56.08. 


1903-04. 
Receipts. Expenses. 
$492.50 “s 


HOCKEY TEAM. 


Subscriptions 
Receipts from games 
Printing 


Training table 
Expense of games 
Dr. balance 
$1,310.99 $1,310.99 
Allowance from Athletic Committee, $150. 


1903-04. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


LACROSSE TEAM. 


Subscriptions 
Receipts from games 
Expense of games 


Training table 
Printing 


Coaching. ... ° . 
Manager’s account...... 
$562.47 $1,109.97 


Dr. balance 547.50 


$1,109.97 $1,109.97 
Allowance from the Athletic Committee, $550. 


LAWN TENNIS ASSOCIATION. 1903-04. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


$274.76 


$274.76 


[December, 


1903-04. 


Receipts. Expenses. 
$2,618.60 

$1,315.58 

7.75 


-f 
162.48 


$2,618.60 $1,485.81 
1,132.79 


$2,618.60 $2,618.60 


LAWN TENNIS COURTS. 


Collections from courts 
Labor 


Printing 
Supplies. .... poescceees 


1903-04. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


NEWELL BOAT CLUB. 


Membership Tickets 
Share of H. A. A. Tickets... 
Sundries 


Printing 
Supplies 
Sundries 


$1,096.30 $2,502.89 
1,406.59 


2,502.89 $2,502.89 


1903-04. 
Receipts. Expenses. 


WELD BOAT CLUB. 


Membership Tickets 
Share of H. A. A. Tickets.. 


Printing. . 
Supplies .. 


$850.50 
1,889.42 


$2,739.92 


$2,739.92 


$2,739.92 


FRESHMAN BASEBALL. 1903-04. 


Receipts. Expenses. 
Subscriptions 


Doctors and rubbing .. 
Manager’s miscellaneous 
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FRESHMAN BASKETBALL. 1903-04. 


Receipts. Expenses, 
$138.25 


Subscriptions. . 
36.65 


Games 
xpense of games 





34 S 
ous expense 


$174.90 
$174.90 


1903-04. 


Receipts. Expenses. 
$2,224.10 


FRESHMAN CREW. 


Subscriptions 
Boats and oars 
New London expense... 
Printing 
Supplies 
Manager’s sundry ex- 


$3,092.46 


1903-04. 


Receipts. Expenses. 


FRESHMAN FOOTBALL. 


Subscriptions 
Doctors and rubbing.... 
Expense of games.. 


Training table 
Travel 


$1,143.67 
$1,143.67 $1,143.67 


1903-04. 


Receipts. Expenses. 

Subscriptions............-. $151.05 
Sundries $67.05 
Supplies............ eos 20.60 
56.90 
6.50 


$151.05 $151.05 


FRESHMAN HOCKEY. 


1903-04. 


The subscriptions collected by this team 
amounted to $100, and the guarantees paid by it 
to other teams amounted to $100. These are the 
only cash items of the team for this year. 


FRESHMAN LACROSSE. 


Athletics. — Committee Minutes. 


STATEMENT. 


Receipts 
of Games. 
$12,001.63 


Varsity Baseball 
63,689.02 
288. 


Varsity Football 
College Nine 
Fencing Team........ 


Lawn Tennis Ass’n. .. 
Freshman Baseball... 
Freshman Basketball. 
Freshman Football... 
Freshman Hockey.... 
Freshman Lacrosse... 


Ssskessusge 








| Bs 


Athletic Committee JMinutes, 


Meeting of Sept. 30, 1904. 


Prof. White notified the Committee 
that he would be away until February, 
1905. Prof. Coolidge was elected tem- 
porary Chairman during Prof. White’s 
absence. 

Capt. Filley discussed the rowing 
situation, and notified the Committee 
of the organization of the Harvard 
Graduates’ Rowing Association and 
discussed the plan of reorganizing the 
University Boat Club. 

Capt. Hurley recommended that 
Lewis be secured as coach for the Foot- 
ball Team. 

Voted, That the Graduate Treasurer 
be authorized to engage an automobile 
for Mr. Wrightington. 

Voted, that an appropriation of $500 
be made for the changes in the Boat 
House suggested by Capt. Filley, to be 
expended under the supervision of the 
Graduate Treasurer. 

Voted, that the appointment of Sam- 
uel Powel, ’08, as manager of the 
Freshman Football Team be approved. 

Voted, that Prof. Hollis be author- 
ized to continue supervision of improve- 
ments on Soldier’s Field. 

Voted, that the Chairman be author- 
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ized to offer the model of the Stadium 
to the Harvard Club of New York. 
The Committee authorized the drop- 
ping of the Yale Baseball Game from 
the H. A. A. Ticket, this action hay- 
ing been previously approved individ- 
ually by a majority of the Committee. 


Meeting of Oct. 7, 1904. 

A communication was read from 
the Harvard Graduates’ Football Asso- 
ciation, recommending that Lewis be 
engaged as a football coach for the 
present year. It was voted to author- 
ize the employment of Lewis as a foot- 
ball coach for the season of 1904. 

Voted, that the chairman appoint a 
committee to supervise the Graduate 
Treasurer in the distribution of seats 
in the Yale Game. 

Voted, that the following rule be sub- 
stituted in place of that voted by the 
Committee on June 28, 1904, and that 
it be published reading as follows : 

(See Rule V, Art. 11, of the Rules 
and Regulations of Athletic Sports) 
. . . Exceeded his ordinary expenses; 
and with the further exception that if 
a student shall have violated this rule 
before entering College, and before 
reaching the age of nineteen, the Ath- 
letic Committee, after two years have 
elapsed from the date of the last vio- 
lation, may declare such student eli- 
gible for membership on any Harvard 
team, provided he might be declared 
eligible except for the provisions of 
this Rule. 

Voted, that any man who has at the 
end of the year been promoted for the 
next year, shall be regarded as having 
done a year’s satisfactory work in his 
studies. 


Meeting of Oct. 13, 1904. 
The Chairman notified the Commit- 
tee that he had appointed F. W. Moore, 


Athletics. —Committee Minutes. 


[December, 


R. B. Merriman, and G. S. Jackson, as 
a committee to supervise the distribu- 
tion of seats for the Yale game. 

Voted, that all applicants for Uni- 
versity teams be required to sign the 
following statement : “I hereby cer- 
tify that I have carefully read the Har- 
vard Rules of Eligibility, and that to 
the best of my knowledge and belief 
Iam undoubtedly eligible under those 
rules.” 

Voted, that the revised schedule of 
the Freshman Football Team be ap- 
proved. 

Voted, that the request of the Jiu- 
jitsu Club for not more than $110 for 
a wrestling match be granted. 

Voted, that the schedule of the Golf 
Team be approved. 

The question of winter sports was 
taken up. Mr. Sanger’s report was 
read, and also a letter from Mr. Per- 
kins. It was voted that no teams 
representing the University in winter 
sports, 7. e., those teams whose games 
are played between Dec. 1 and April 
1, be allowed to take part in more 
than three contests away from Cam- 
bridge, involving either absence from 
recitations, or absence from Cambridge 
overnight. It was voted further, that 
no Freshman teams engaged in such 
sports be allowed to take part in any 
such contests. 

Voted, that no man be allowed to 
represent the University in more than 
two branches of sport in any one year. 

Voted, that no teams representing 
the University be allowed to take part 
in contests on any but college grounds 
without special permission from the 
Athletic Committee. 

Voted, that the Hockey Team be 
allowed to take part this year in con- 
tests in the St. Nicholas Rink, pro- 
vided that arrangements satisfactory 
to this Committee as to the financial 
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and other arrangements of the rink 
under the control of the Intercollegiate 
Hockey Association, can be made, it 
being clearly understood that the Com- 


Harvard Clubs. — Louisiana. 
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mittee by this permission does not ex- 
press its approval of the continuance 
of these games on any but college 
grounds. 


THE GRADUATES. 


HARVARD CLUBS. 


ASSOCIATED CLUBS. 


The 8th annual convention of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs will be held 
at Indianapolis, Ind., on Dec. 10. A 
large attendance is expected. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 

The Club presented to the Univer- 
sity Club a Harvard mantel, costing 
$400, which was dedicated Oct. 31. 
F. M. Hollister, ’65, president of the 
Harvard Club, made the presentation 
speech. Pres. Glenny, of the Univer- 
sity Club, responded. Gen. E. S. Otis, 
160, spoke; P. B. Goetz, ’93, read a 
poem; C. Sprague, 81, F. Almy, ’80, 
and J. L. O’Brien also spoke. 


CHICAGO. 

At the annual business meeting and 
smoker, held on Oct. 11, the following 
officers were elected: Pres., Kellogg 
Fairbank ; vice-presidents, Lockwood 
Honoré, G. E. Foss, J. H. Gray ; see. 
and treas., Ayres Boal ; directors, C. 
H. Baldwin, H. L. Prescott, A. A. 
Sprague, 2d ; chorister, S. E. Farwell ; 
scholarship committee, F. W. Burling- 
ham, Merritt Starr, M. D. Hull. 

The events scheduled for the year 
are: Nov. 11, Harvard-Yale-Prince- 
ton smoker ; Nov. 19, special wire for 
the Harvard-Yale football game, — 
smoker ; Feb., annual dinner; May, 
Strawberry Night. 

All Harvard men visiting Chicago 


at any of the above dates are invited 
to attend. 

The post-graduate scholarship, which 
the Club maintains by yearly subscrip- 
tions, is now being put on a permanent 
basis. The first $1000 for the perma- 
nent fund was raised last year. 

Ayres Boal, Sec. 


CLASS SECRETARIES. 

The Annual Meeting and dinner 
will be held as usual some time early 
in February. Due notice will be given, 
and it is hoped that every secretary 
will be present and take part in the 
discussion on the proposed plan to 
raise funds for the purposes of the 
Alumni Association by contributions 
from each class, through its secretary 
or treasurer. The Committee on Class 
Reports will make its final report at 
this meeting. 

A. J. Garceau, ’91, Sec. 


LOUISIANA. 

The Club held its annual reunion 
and dinner on June 16. As it was im- 
possible to have a large and formal 
dinner again this year, we concluded to 
hold our reunion at one of the summer 
evening resorts on the Lake just out- 
side the city. We had a delightful 
time and a delightful fish dinner which 
we are sure most of our inland class- 
mates would have thoroughly enjoyed. 
Those present were: E. C. Palmer, 
87; H. W. Foote, ’97; E. C. Moore, 
703; Dr. J. D. Weiss; Prof. M. A. 
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Aldrich ; S. E. Beer, 97; Dr. Isaac 
Lemann ; F. S. Weiss, ’99; and R. B. 
Montgomery, ’90. 

As our members are scattered 
throughout the state, and as the 
members in this city are continually 
on the move, it was impossible to get 
a larger attendance. Major B. M. 
Harrod, ’56, the founder of our Club 
and one of our most zealous members, 
was in Panama at the time, where he 
had gone as a member of the Canal 
Commission. 

We are to have a meeting on the first 
Saturday in January, when we expect 
to put our Club on a more substantial 
foundation. 

Dr. S. E. Chaillé was reélected 
president ; Walter Denégre, ’79, vice- 
president; and R. B. Montgomery, 
’90, secretary. 

The fellowship or scholarship which 
the Harvard Club of Louisiana estab- 
lished to aid a graduate of Tulane 
University of Louisiana to take a 
year’s course at Harvard has been 
awarded to R. C. Many of the Class of 
1904, We shall start another fund to 
show that there is life in us and love 
for our old University even though we 
are so few in number and so far away. 


R. B. Montgomery, ’90, Sec. 


MAINE. 

Hon. George Walker, Harvard ’44, 
for twelve years president of the Har- 
vard Clubin Maine, died at his residence 
in Portland on Oct. 7. A sketch of 
him appears in the news of his Class. 
— W. M. Bradley, ’76, has been ap- 
pointed by Pres. Roosevelt a member 
of the commission to decide upon the 
most favorable site for a naval train- 
ing station on the Great Lakes. — 
Howard Corning, ’90, has been elected 
treasurer of the Indian Spring Woolen 
Mills, with headquarters at Gardiner. 


Harvard Clubs. — Minnesota. 
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— Nathan Clifford, ’90, was one of the 
delegates from the first congressional 
district of Maine to the national 
Democratic convention at St. Louis. 
— W. C. Eaton, ’91, has recently been 
elected county attorney for the county 
of Cumberland by the Republicans, 
having defeated J. F. A. Merrill of 
Yale, ’89. Eaton succeeds R. T. 
Whitehouse, 91, who has held the 
office for four years.— Frederick Hale, 
’96, has been elected representative to 
the state legislature from Portland. 
—J. R. Hamlen, ’04, is in business 
with his father, J. C. Hamlen. — P. P. 
Baxter, L. S. ’01, has been elected re- 
presentative to the state legislature 
from Portland. 
Nathan Clifford, ’90, Sec. 


MARYLAND. 

The officers of the Club are: Pres., 
W. J. A. Bliss, ’88; 1st vice-pres., 
Morris Whitridge, ’89 ; 2d vice-pres., 
C. T. Bond, ’94; sec., A. M. Tyson, 
[’90]; treas., W. G. Bowdoin, Jr., 702; 
directors, W. S. Marston, ’74, W. H. 
Brune, ’78, C. R. Bardeen, ’93.—One 
of our members, Josiah Lee Johnston, 
’49, died recently. — The Rev. George 
F. Kettell, ’91, a former member, was 
drowned at Sparrow’s Point, Md., in 
October. 

A. Morris Tyson, [’90], Sec. 


MINNESOTA. 

The annual meeting was held on 
Oct. 18 at the Minneapolis Club, Min- 
neapolis. The Secretary’s report 
showed a membership of 66 active 
members, one life member, and three 
honorary members. It was voted that 
until otherwise ordered by the Clubthe 
request of the University authorities 
be granted and the Club will defray 
the expense of the annual entrance ex- 
aminations which are held at the St. 
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Paul Academy. It was likewise voted 
that the Secretary be instructed to 
collect for the Associated Harvard 
Clubs further information in regard to 
the success of men of University edu- 
cation. The following persons were 
elected officers: A. M. Keith, ’74, 
pres.; Rev. Theodore Sedgwick, ’86, 
vice-pres.; E. B. Young, ’85, treas.; 
R. E. Olds, ’97, recording sec.; H. B. 
Wenzell, ’75, sec.; R. G. Brown, ’84, 
member of Council of Associated 
Harvard Clubs ; the Secretary, G. B. 
Metcalf, 98, and W. C. Burton, ’99, 
committee on membership. 

The meeting was preceded by the 
annual dinner, to which about 30 sat 
down, among whom were at least 6 
new members. While the loving-cup 
presented to the Club by Samuel Hill, 
79, was making the circuit of the 
board, old and new members of the 
Club related stories, some of which 
were good enough to be true. The 


Club’s authority on American history, 


Dr. J. K. Hosmer, ’55, being absent 
in Virginia, his place was taken by the 
dean of the company, E. S. Waters, 
59, who assured us that Salem still 
lives. 

In the 25 years of this Club’s history 
its numbers have been so small that 
seldom have there been two members 
of thesame name. The Young family 
has been a marked exception, one of 
whom has been our esteemed president 
and the other our efficient recording 
secretary and treasurer. But it is 
evident that the old order changes and 
we are entering ona newera. Hither- 
to no one who has known our forceful 
member of the Council of the Associ- 
ated Clubs has ever asked “ Who’s 
Brown?” But with us the form of 
question is likely to become “ Which 
Brown?” This year the preliminary 
arrangements for the dinner were 
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made by R. G. Brown, ’84, the father, 
and the dinner menu was printed on 
crimson cards and presented to the 
Club by Edwin C. Brown, 1912, the son. 
So gratified was the Club at this at- 
tention to Age from Youth that it 
passed a vote of thanks to the son. 
Edwin Brown, ’96, has just been 
elected a member of the Club, and to 
prevent confusion the Secretary will 
insist on keeping Edwin Brown of the 
Class of 1912 on the waiting list some 
time longer. 
Henry B. Wenzell,’75, Sec. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The Club’s officers for this year are : 
Pres., C. S. Fairchild, ’63 ; vice-pres., 
A. G. Fox, ’69; treas., D. I. Mackie, 
83; sec., T. W. Slocum, ’90. Board 
of managers: L. E. Sexton, ’84; W. 
H. Rand, Jr., ’88 ; J. A. Sexton, ’91 ; 
St. J. Smith, 98, and C. A. Draper, 
00. Committee on admissions: F. L. 
Eldridge, 82; J. H. Rhoades, ’92 ; 
Elliott Tuckerman, ’94; C. N. Bliss, 
Jr., 97; Harold Fitzgerald, 00; J. C. 
Lord, ’03 ; Richard Derby, ’03. 

The Club House was closed the 
middle of September, to allow the 
welding together of the new building 
with the old. Work is progressing 
though not so fast as could be hoped, 
as building troubles have not been en- 
tirely settled as yet. It is impossible 
to say now when we shall get back 
into our own house. The hospitality 
of twelve clubs in this city has been 
very kindly offered to members of the 
Harvard Club of New York, so that 
we are well taken care of, though the 
men are scattered. 

Members of the Club are divided 
on the national election — many men 
taking active part in the campaign 
work. J. C. Carter, ’50, is President 
of the College Men’s Parker and 
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Davis Club, with C.S. Davison, [’75], 
actively at work in the Parker and 
Davis Constitutional Club. Howard 
Taylor, ’86, and L. E. Sexton, ’84, 
are also working to the same end. 
Edmund Wetmore, ’60, F. N. God- 
dard, ’82, George Blagden, Jr.,’90, and 
C. N. Bliss, Jr., ’97, are actively in- 
terested in the Republican organiza- 
tion. 

Among members of the Club can- 
didates for office are Theodore Roose- 
velt, ’80, Republican candidate for 
President, and F. N. Watriss, ’92, 
Democratic candidate for the as- 
sembly. 

Thomas W. Slocum, ’90, Sec. 


PENNSYLVANIA, WESTERN. 

The Club was entertained on Oct. 26, 
at the residence of the President, Dr. 
P. J. Eaton, ’83. It was expected that 
Chief Justice Mitchell, ’55, of the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, would be 
present, but stress of work prevented. 
A business meeting was held during 
the course of the evening for the 
purpose of arranging for the annual 
banquet during the holidays. The 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs at Indianapolis in December was 
called to the attention of the members 
of the Club and the President urged 
as many members as possible to at- 
tend. 

J. G. McCloskey, Jr., ’00, Sec. 


PHILADELPHIA. 

The annual dinner of the Harvard 
Club of Philadelphia will be held at the 
Bellevue-Stratford on January 21, 
1905. 

Richard Haughton, ’00, Sec. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN. 


W. F. Richards, ’89, is Secretary of , 


The Assurance Loan and Savings So- 
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ciety in Colorado Springs. — H. F, 
Lunt, 98, is superintendent of the 
Golden Cloud Mine near Helena,Mont. 
—D. F. Carpenter, ’00, is practicing 
law with the firm of Lunt, Brooks & 
Willcox, Colorado Springs. — W. B. 
Rogers, ’03, is living in Colorado 
Springs. — David Parsons Wilder,’95, 
died suddenly of hemorrhage at Crip- 
ple Creek, in October.— Hume Lewis, 
’92, editor of the Pueblo Star Journal, 
failed to get the Democratic nomina- 
tion for Colorado House of Represent- 
atives. 
Dunbar F. Carpenter, ’00, Sec. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

The Harvard Club has awarded a 
scholarship at Harvard University to 
Yasunoske Fukukita, a Japanese 
graduate of Stanford University. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

On March 8, 1904, an invitation 
was sent out to 22 Harvard men liv- 
ing in Syracuse, to meet on March 11 
for the purpose of forming a Syracuse 
Harvard Club. 14 responded, and as 
a result, a most enthusiastic meeting 
was held, a constitution was adopted, 
and the Syracuse Harvard Club came 
into existence. The following officers 
were elected: Pres., G. E. Dana; 
vice-pres., J. L, King ; 2d vice-pres., 
W.S. Andrews ; sec. and treas., E. F. 
Southworth ; exec. com., Dr. F. J. 
Kaufman, H. A. Eaton, and J. D. 
Pennock. 

The second meeting of the Club was 
held on April 25. The Secretary re- 
ported that there were 35 Harvard 
men in Syracuse, all of whom had 
joined the Club. And it was decided 
to make the Club the nucleus of a 
Central New York Harvard Club. 

On the evening of May 7, the Uni- 
versity Club of Syracuse tendered to 
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Mr. G. E. Dana, the President of 
the Harvard Club, a reception in honor 
of the 50th anniversary of his grad- 
uation from Harvard. Harvard has 
every reason to be proud of a man to 
whom so many fine tributes were paid 
on this occasion by the most prominent 
citizens of Syracuse — men from all 
colleges. 

It is hoped that the Club may be 
able to entertain Pres. Eliot this com- 
ing year. Within the last two years 
the presidents of Yale, Princeton, Cor- 
nell, Rochester, Syracuse, Hamilton, 
and Union have been to Syracuse, and 
the Club is most anxious to entertain 
Pres. Eliot, and have the Syracuse 
people hear him speak. 

Following is the list of men who 
belong to the Club: G. E. Dana, 
64; J. D. Pennock, ’83 ; I. J. Peritz, 
93; L. B. Williams, 91; C. W. An- 
drews, ’82; C. H. Carter, 04; W.F. 
Hodge, ’95 ; L. W. Mott, ’96 ; Brooks 
Matteson, 99; B. C. Mead, 96; E. 
F. Metcalf, Sp. 00 ; W. K. Mott, ’96 ; 
C. A. Coons, 02 ; A. S. Patterson, ’98 ; 
Dr. F. J. Kaufman, ’87 ; S. R. Cal- 
throp, 56; Dr. H. A. Eaton, ’93; 
F. D. Losey, 99; C. H. King, ’02; 
W. M. Ross, 77; P. O. Place, 794; 
E. C. Morris, 94; E. F. Southworth, 
97 ; T. M. Osborne, ’84 ; Mark Conk- 
lin, 98 ; W. M. Smallwood, ’02 ; A. 
M. Wose, 99; H. C. Porter, ’03; 
J. L. King, W. W. Magee. 

E. F. Southworth, ’97, Sec. 


TORONTO. 

Harvard men resident in Toronto, 
Canada, have formed a club called 
“The Harvard Club of Toronto.” 
Prof. Hume, of the University of 
Toronto, is president and R. C. Mat- 
thews, secretary. The Secretary’s ad- 
dress is 11 Bernard Ave. The follow- 
ing are members of the Club: J. G. 
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Hume, A. C. Chant, W. S. W. Me- 
Lay, W. P. Cohoe, A. J. Thomson, 
W. G. Macfarlane, Kenneth F. Mc- 
Kenzie, A. G. McAbity, J. H. Camp- 
bell, J. H. Faul, R. C. Matthews. 

Rh. C. Matthews, Sec. 


WORCESTER. 


The membership remains the same, 
with the exception of our president, 
Senator Hoar, whose death was a 
great loss to the Club. Our annual 
meeting will be held early in Decem- 
ber and the annual dinner will come 
some weeks later. The political 
record of the members of this Club is 
as follows : Gen. Rockwood Hoar, ’76, 
has been elected to Congress, and Hon. 
Herbert Parker, ’78, has been re- 
elected Attorney-General of Massa- 
chusetts, and A. H. Bullock, ’96, 
begins his political career as a presi- 
dential elector. E. T. Estey, from the 
Law School, has recently been ap- 
pointed Associate Justice of the Dis- 
trict Court, and W. S. B. Hopkins, of 
the same Department, has been ap- 
pointed Assistant Clerk of the Superior 
Court. —C. A. Chase, ’55, was recently 
elected president of our oldest and 
largest savings bank, the Worcester 
County Institution for Savings. 

Samuel H. Longley, ’94, Sec. 


NEWS FROM THE CLASSES. 


*,* The personal news is compiled from infor- 
mation furnished by the Class Secretaries, and by 
the Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associa- 
tions, and from other reliable sources. The value 
of this department might be greatly enhanced if 
Harvard men everywhere would contribute to it. 
Responsibility for errors should rest with the 
Editor. 

*,* It becomes more and more difficult to as- 
sign recent Harvard men to their proper Class ; 
since many who call themselves classmates take 
their degrees in different years. It sometimes 
happens, therefore, that, in the news furnished 
by the Secretaries, the Class rating of the Quin- 
quennial Catalogue is not strictly followed. 
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*,* Much additional personal news will be 
found in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in 
the Corporation and Overseers’ Records, and in 
the University Notes. 


1839. 


Dr. E. E. Hatz, Sec. 
39 Highland St., Roxbury. 

News has recently been received 
that Charles Edwin Bell died at Eden, 
Pa., Nov. 14, 1901. He was born at 
Charlestown, Sept. 16, 1818. 


1841. 
J. S. Keyes, Sec. 


Concord. 

Col. T. W. Higginson attended the 
Centenary of Hawthorne at Salem, 
and presided at the celebration of the 
Hawthorne Centenary at Concord, 
July 4, 1904, with great acceptance 
and interest to the many friends there 
present. — The Secretary also gave his 
early reminiscences of Hawthorne at 
the same celebration on its last day. 


1844. 


H. A. Jonnson, Sec. 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 

George Walker, who was born at 
Burlington, Feb. 9, 1818, died at Port- 
land, Me., Oct. 7, 1904. His father 
was Gen. John Walker, of Scotch ex- 
traction ; his uncle was Prof. James 
Walker, afterwards President of Har- 
vard College. In College George 
Walker was a member of the Institute 
of 1770. After graduating in 1844 he 
became principal of the Portland, Me., 
Academy, and at the same time he 
read law in the office of Howard & 
Shepley. Being admitted to the bar in 
1846, he formed a partnership with 
Jeremiah Bradbury and practiced in 
Calais, Me., till 1848, when he removed 
to Machias. There he added lumber 
and shipping interests to his law work. 
In 1855 he was chosen treasurer of 
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Washington County ; in 1862, he was 
elected to the Maine Senate, and in 
1867 to the Maine House. In 1875 he 
made Portland his home ; in 1879 he 
was mayor and in 1892 treasurer of 
that city. He was for many years pre- 
sident of the Maine Harvard Club. In 
politics he was a stanch Democrat. In 
1851 he married Harriet O’Brien, by 
whom he had six children. 


1845. 

George Alonzo Davis died of apo- 
plexy at the Boston City Hospital, on 
Sept. 24. He was born in Jamaica 
Plain, July 3, 1825. For several years 
past he has lived at the Home for 
Aged Couples, Roxbury. 


1846. 


C. E. Gump, Sec. 
Edgehill Road, Brookline. 

George Frisbie Hoar died at Wor- 
cester on Sept. 30 after an illness last- 
ing two months. He was born at Con- 
cord, Aug. 29, 1826, son of Samuel 
(H. C. 1802) and Sarah (Sherman) 
Hoar, the latter being a daughter of 
Roger Sherman. Leonard Hoar, 3d 
president of Harvard, 1672-74, was a 
direct ancestor. G. F. Hoar graduated 
at Harvard in 1846; studied at the 
Law School, took his LL.B. degree in 
1849, was admitted to the bar and 
established his practice at Worcester, 
in partnership with Charles Devens, 
’38. In 1851 he was elected to the 
Mass. legislature, being already identi- 
fied with the Free Soil Party. He was 
an early adherent of the Republican 
party, but except for a second term in 
the legislature in 1857, he held only 
local offices until 1867, when he was 
elected to Congress. He served there 
8 years, taking part in the Belknap 
impeachment and in the Electoral 
Commission. In 1877 he was elected 
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to the U. S. Senate, where he sat con- 
tinuously till his death. In 1880 he was 
chairman of the national Republican 
convention. He was an Overseer of 
Harvard, 1873-79, and 1896-1904; a 
member of the Mass. Historical So- 
ciety; president of the American Uni- 
tarian Society, of the American Histor- 
ical Association, and of the American 
Antiquarian Society; regent of the 
Smithsonian Institution; chairman of 
the trustees of Clark University; and 
he held many other important posi- 
tions. He twice declined the offer of 
the English mission. He received the 
degree of LL.D. from William and 
Mary, Amherst, Yale, Harvard, 
(1886), and Dartmouth. Senator Hoar 
was twice married: (1) to Mary Louisa 
Spurr, who died young; and (2) to 
Ruth A. Miller. He leaves one son, 
Rockwood (H. C. 1876), just elected to 
Congress from the Worcester district, 
and a daughter, Mary. A detailed 


memoir of Senator Hoar is preparing 
for the next Graduates’ Magazine. 


1849. 


T. K. Lornrop, Sec. 
27 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 

John Doe Taylor, who died at New 
York, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1904, was born 
at Sanbornton, N. H., March 8, 1827. 
— Josiah Lee Johnston, of Baltimore, 
died recently. 

1853. 
S. S. SHaw, Sec. 
49 Mt. Vernon S8t., Boston. 

Dr. J. C. White, of the Harvard 
Medical School, was president of the 
International Dermatological Con- 
gress, held in Berlin in September. 


1855. 


E. H. Assor, Sec. 
1 Follen 8t., Cambridge. 
Alexander Agassiz was president of 
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the International Zoological Congress, 
which met at Berne, Switzerland, in 
August. 
1858. 
J. C. Davis, Sec. 
65 Mason Bldg., Boston. 

Otis Putnam Abercrombie died in 
Lunenburg, Aug. 20. He was born in 
Fitchburg, Sept. 3, 1836, son of Otis 
and Dorothy L. (Putnam) Abercrom- 
bie. His parents removed to Lunen- 
burg in 1838. His father was a 
physician (A.B. Williams, 1823, M.D. 
Yale, 1827) and had practiced medi- 
cine in Ashburnham and Fitchburg. 
After graduation he studied law in the 
office of Devens & Hoar in Worcester, 
and in the Harvard Law School for 
three terms, and then in the office of 
Beach & Bond in Springfield. He was 
admitted to the bar and received the 
degree of LL.B. in 1861. He prac- 
ticed law in Milwaukee from January, 
1862, until May, 1864, when he re- 
moved to Chicago and opened an office 
there. In 1870 he entered the firm of 
Tenney, McLellan & Tenney. In 1871 
the name of the firm became Tenneys, 
Flower & Abercrombie. He was mar- 
ried, May 22, 1873, to Miss Kate 
M’Clure, of Milwaukee, who died in 
the following October. He remained 
in Chicago until June, 1880, when he 
removed to Gunnison, Colo., and prac- 
ticed law there and attended to some 
mining interests, being also United 
States commissioner for that district 
till June, 1885, when he returned to 
Lunenburg, and has since resided 
there. 

1859. 
Pror. C. J. Waite, Sec. 
5 Prescott Hall, Cambridge. 

Francis Boott Greenough died in 
Brookline, Oct. 16, 1904. He was the 
son of Henry and Frances (Boott) 
Greenough, and was born in Boston, 
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Dec. 24, 1837. He was fitted for Col- 
lege at the private school of T. G. 
Bradford, ’22. After graduation he 
studied architecture for two years in 
Europe, and then medicine, and took 
the degree of M.D. at Harvard in 
1866. During the summer of 1864 he 
was acting assistant surgeon, U.S. A., 
and was stationed at the Lowell Gen. 
Hospital at Portsmouth Grove, R. I. 
He practiced medicine in Boston for 
many years, and was lecturer first, and 
then instructor, in the Harvard Med- 
ical School from 1871 to 1895. His 
name will be preserved by the F. B. 
Greenough fund for surgical research, 
established in Harvard Medical School 
in 1901, by his sister, Mrs. Arthur W. 
Blake. 
1861. 
Dr. J. E. Wrieut, Sec. 
Montpelier, Vt. 

Ogden Codman died at his home, 
“The Grange,” in South Lincoln, Oct. 
25, of pneumonia. He was born in 
Boston, Sept. 17, 1839, and was fitted 
for College by T. P. Allen. He left 
College during the Freshman year, 
and soon took a long sea voyage for 
his health. Then he began a course 
in the Harvard Law School, but, not 
having strength enough to finish it, he 
settled down upon a farm in the coun- 
try. He gave ten years to this out- 
of-door life, then spent ten years in 
France, and during the remainder of 
his life alternated between Europe and 
his Massachusetts home. He married 
Sarah F. Bradlee, a daughter of the 
late J. B. Bradlee, of Boston, on Oct. 
26, 1861; she survives with several 
children. 

1862. 
C. E. GRINNELL, Sec. 
30 Court 8t., Boston, 

Robert Singleton Peabody, born 

June 12, 1837, near Zanesville, O., 
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died at Germantown, Pa., Oct. 1, 1904. 
After graduating with ’62, he studied 
at the Law School, and took his de- 
gree there in 1864. He practiced law 
in Philadelphia. 
1863. 
C. H. Denny, Acting Sec. 
23 Central St., Boston. 

Henry Tuck died at Seabright, N. J., 
Sept. 2, 1904. He was son of Henry 
[M.D. Harvard, 1834] and Caroline 
(Crocker) Tuck, and was born in 
Barnstable, May 9, 1842. He fitted 
for College at the Boston Public Latin 
School. After leaving College he stud- 
ied at the Harvard Medical School 
and served as acting assistant surgeon 
in the army during the closing months 
of the civil war. After completing 
his studies at home and abroad he 
began in 1868 the practice of medi- 
cine in Boston, where for ten years he 
continued in the general practice of 
his profession and served from time to 
time as medical examiner for three 
life insurance companies, besides do- 
ing much useful work as manager or 
trustee of charitable and benevolent 
associations. In 1878 he went to New 
York to live, having been elected med- 
ical director of the New York Life In- 
surance Co. Of this company he has 
been senior vice-president since 1885. 
Dr. Tuck was married, Nov. 26, 1873, 
to Emma Roumelia Beers, of Yonkers, 
N. Y., daughter of a former president 
of the New York Life Insurance Co., 
by whom he had three children, two 
sons and one daughter. His wife died 
Noy. 9, 1898, and in 1902, Sept. 23, he 
married Mrs. Elenore Boyd Ham- 
mond, of Chestnut Hill, Mass., who 
survives him. 

1864. 
Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson, Sec. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
After a long illness, which for years 
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confined him to his home, George 
Henry Fales died in East Boston, Aug. 
8, 1904. He was the son of Joseph J. 
and Caroline L. (Hammett) Fales, and 
fitted for College at the Boston Latin 
School. For eight months after grad- 
uation he taught school at Newport, 
R.I., and then began to study medicine; 
but his health broke down. — The 
Secretary issued in June his Report 
No. 7, of over 200 pages. Besides the 
usual personal news and obituaries 
there are several interesting tables of 
statistics. Of 99 graduates, 61 are 
living; of 44 non-graduates, 22 are 
living. 72 of the graduates and 15 
non-graduates married ; the former 
had 175 children and the latter had 56. 
The largest family is of 9 children ; 
there are 3 families of 7 each and 3 
of 6 each among the graduates, and 
one of 11 and one of 10 children among 
the non-graduates. Of the living grad- 
uates 20 are lawyers, 7 physicians, 5 
elergymen, 7 teachers, 2 engineers, 13 
in business, and 2 engaged in art. 


1867. 


F. H. Lrncoin, Sec. 
742 Exchange Bldg., Boston. 
Bellamy Storer, U. S. ambassador 
to Austria, has returned to his post in 
Vienna, having been in this country 
for a visit on leave of absence. 


1868. 
A. D. CHANDLER, Sec. 
50 State St., Boston. 

Arthur Hunnewell died suddenly, of 
heart disease, at his residence in Wel- 
lesley, Oct. 17, 1904. He was born in 
Boston on Dee. 1, 1846, and was the 
son of the late Horatio Hollis and 
Isabella Pratt (Welles) Hunnewell. 
Both of his grandfathers were gradu- 
ated at Harvard, as were his brothers 
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Hollis (’58), Francis W. (’60), John 
W. (60), aud Walter (’65). He went 
to school in Paris, France, and was 
fitted for College at Exeter, N. H. 
In College he achieved prominence in 
athletics, especially in baseball and in 
rowing. He rowed in two races. In 
baseball he belonged to the Harvard 
Nine for four years ; as aswift pitcher 
and runner he maintained leadership, 
and played in every club match during 
his college course, as well as in several 
other matches. His interest and dex- 
terity in athletic exercises continued 
through life. He was a member of the 
Institute of 1770, of the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club, and of the Porcellian Club. 
As a student he did not aim for or at- 
tain noticeable rank. After graduation 
he went into the banking house of H. 
H. Hunnewell & Sons, of Boston, and 
there continued in business. He was 
a trustee of the Mass. General Hospital, 
and of the McLean Asylum. He was 
a member of the Somerset, Tennis and 
Racquet, Country, and Beverly Yacht 
clubs, and of the Boston Athletie As- 
sociation of which he was a founder. 
He married, June 1, 1870, Miss Jean- 
nie B. Boit of Boston. His children 
are Isabella, now Mrs. Herbert M. 
Harriman of New York ; Margaret F., 
now Mrs. George B. Blake of Boston 
and Lenox, and the Misses Jane B. and 
Julia O. Hunnewell. He was a Uni- 
tarian, and attended the Arlington St. 
Church in Boston, where funeral ser- 
vices of a simple character were held 
on Oct. 19. He was one of the Club 
Table of 14 members at Harvard, that 
held its 35th anniversary dinner at the 
Somerset Club, Boston, two winters 
ago, an account of which, with photo- 
graphic prints, appeared in the Har- 
vard Graduates’ Magazine, June, 1903, 
p- 654, and he is the first member of 
that Club to die. 
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1869. 
T. P. Beat, Sec. 
2d Nat. Bank, Boston. 

Henry Green Atwater died at East 
Orange, N. J., on July 15. He was 
born at Coxsackie, N. Y., Dec. 19, 
1849; entered Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy in 1863, and after graduating from 
Harvard in 1869, he studied at the 
Columbia Law School, and took his 
LL.B. there in 1871. He practiced 
in New York till hisdeath. He collab- 
orated with Abbott, author of various 
law books, edited Daly’s Reports of 
the Court of Common Pleas, and wrote 
for law periodicals. For many years 
he was the leader of the Democrats in 
East Orange, president of the Demo- 
eratic Club, and candidate for Con- 
gress. He had been personal counsel 
for Senator Clark of Montana, and 
other prominent clients. He was a 
member of the Lawyers Club, the Re- 
form Club, the Bar Association, and 
the Law Institute of New York City, 
and of the Essex Country Club and 
the Riding and Driving Club of E. 
Orange. He was a member of Hope 
Lodge, A. F. and A. M., E. Orange, and 
an active worker in the New England 
Society, and in the Citizens Union of 
the Oranges. At Brunswick, Ga., 
Jan. 19, 1880, he married Anna Maria 
Drury, sister of Vice-Admiral Drury 
of the British Navy, by whom he had 
two sons and a daughter. The oldest 
son, Philip D., graduated at Harvard in 
1902, and is a member of his father’s 
firm, Atwater & Cruikshank; the 
second son, Henry, is a student at 
Cornell. 

1872. 
A. L. Lincoin, Sec. 
126 State St., Boston. 

C. H. Russell delivered an address 
before the Rhode Island State Society 
of the Cincinnati at the State House, 
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Newport, R. I., on July 4, 1904, on 
“The French Alliance.” 


1873. 
A. L. WarkE, Sec. 
Milton. 

Prof. H. S. White has been ap- 
pointed executor of the late Willard 
Fiske, formerly of Cornell University, 
and has gone to Europe — and _possi- 
bly to Iceland — on business connected 
with the settlement of the estate. 


1874. 
G. P. SanGer, Sec. 
940 Exchange Bldg., Boston. 

Charles Sanders Tuckerman, son of 
Dr. John Francis (Harv., 1837) and 
Lucy Sanders (Saltonstall) Tucker- 
man, was born in Salem, Jan. 31, 1852, 
and died suddenly of apoplexy at Ips- 
wich, Aug. 27, 1904. On his father’s 
side he was descended from John 
Tuckerman, a resident of Boston in 
1652, and on his mother’s side he was 
a direct descendant of Sir Richard 
Saltonstall, who was so prominent in 
the Massachusetts Colony, coming to 
New England in 1630 with his chil- 
dren. He was brought up in Salem 
and was fitted for College at the school 
of W. W. Richards, from which he en- 
tered our Class. In College he was a 
faithful and industrious student, and 
took a strong interest in all the events 
of college life. He was a member of the 
Institute of 1770, A. K. E., the Hasty 
Pudding Club, the Porcellian Club, St. 
Paul’s Society, Die Deutsche Verein, 
the Harvard Boat Club, the Cricket 
Club, and an associate member of the 
Glee Club. He roomed with H. R. 
Grant in his Freshman year and with 
F. Swift the remaining three years, 
living all the while in Thayer Hall. 
He chose a business life on graduating, 
going to New York for a short time 
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and thence abroad for three months. 
On returning to Boston, he was at first 
engaged in the iron business, going in 
1877 to the treasurer’s office of the 
Amoskeag and Lawrence Mfg. Cos., 
where he remained until May, 1880. 
Then he entered the Boston office of 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé R. 
R., and in August, 1881, was elected 
secretary and treasurer of the Atlantic 
& Pacific R. R. Co., retaining his office 
in Boston. In December, 1885, he re- 
signed this position, and formed a 
partnership with A. L. Devens, under 
the firm name of Devens & Tucker- 
man, in the banking and brokerage 
business, in which he continued until 
January, 1887, when he went to Chi- 
cago as treasurer of the Chicago, Santa 
Fé & California R. R. Co., and retained 
this position until the completion of 
the road in May, 1888. He then re- 
turned to Boston, and after another 
short term of service with the Atchison 
R. R. Co., he became secretary and 
treasurer of the Old Colony Trust Co., 
which commenced business in June, 
1890. Here he remained until his 
death, finding the work entirely con- 
genial, becoming a vice-president as 
well as treasurer, and taking great 
pride in the success of that company. 
He was a director of the National 
Union Bank of Boston, and was iden- 
tified with many other business inter- 
ests, in which his good judgment and 
capacity for hard work were found to 
be of great value. He was for three 
years a member of the Salem School 
Committee, and served some years 
with the militia, first as paymaster of 
the Naval Brigade and later as rifle 
inspector on the staff of the Salem 
Cadets. He was a member of the 
Somerset Club and other social organ- 
izations, though his greatest pleasure 
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and happiness were with his family. 
He was married, April 15, 1880, in 
New York City, to Ruth Appleton, 
daughter of the late Daniel F. Apple- 
ton, and had four children, all surviv- 
ing: Muriel, the wife of C. G. Fitz- 
gerald, of Baltimore, Md.; John 
Appleton, a member of the Class of 
1905 at Harvard; Julia Appleton; and 
Leverett Saltonstall. He left also a 
grandson. — Henry Horace Crocker 
died at Barnstable, Sept. 24, 1904. He 
was born in Boston, Nov. 17, 1853, 
the son of Henry H. and Mary Ann 
(Eldridge) Crocker. In College he 
was a member of the Dickey, Hasty 
Pudding Club, and A. D. Club. After 
graduating, he was with Hard & 
Rand, coffee merchants, New York 
City, till 1880 ; then with Perkins & 
Choate, iron merchants, till May, 1883, 
when he became a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. He continued 
in the Stock brokerage business until 
1900, when, on account of failing 
health, he retired. The last year of 
his life he was an invalid. He never 
married. 


1875. 


W. A. REED, Sec. 
Brockton. 

C. S. Davison was chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Parker 
Independent Clubs, of New York. — 
Augustus Hemenway, Dem., was can- 
didate for Congress from the 12th 
Mass. district. — The address of or 
information concerning any of the fol- 
lowing temporary members is much 
desired by the Secretary: W. H. An- 
nan, J. E. Badger, D. G. Briggs, 
Sanford Cunningham, Jobn A. Green, 
E. A. King, J. L. Merrill, Wm. H. 
Parsons, W. E. Sutliff, E. P. Watson, 
M. F. Weber, Harry Winter. 
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1876. 
J. T. WHEELWRIGHT, Sec. 
19 Milk St., Boston. 

H. S. Boutell, Rep., has been re- 
elected to Congress from the 9th IIli- 
nois district. — Alden Sampson spoke 
at the Women’s Club House, Los An- 
geles, Cal., on Sept. 30, on “The Life 
of the Forest.””— The Secretary has 
changed his address to 19 Milk St., 
Boston. — Owing to ill health, Prof. 
F. J. Stimson has leave of absence 
from Harvard for the year. — Rock- 
wood Hoar, Rep., has been elected to 
Congress from the 3d Mass. district. — 
D. W. Abercrombie is a trustee of 
Brown University. —R. H. Gardiner 
is president of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew. — Charles Wade Stickney 
died at Mountain View, near San José, 
Cal., June 10, 1904. He was born at 
Shawneetown, IIl., Oct. 26, 1844, his 
mother being a sister of Gov. J. H. 
Clifford of Massachusetts. At the age 
of 18, about the age at which most of 
his classmates entered college, he en- 
listed in a battery of artillery and 
served three years in the Union Army. 
At the close of the war, he was en- 
gaged in special service as chief clerk 
at Gen. Sherman’s headquarters at 
Washington. Not long after he be- 
came connected with the well-known 
law publishing house of the Littles in 
Albany, N. Y., and in 1868 married a 
Miss Little, daughter of one of the 
proprietors. Returning to Chicago to 
start a publishing business of his own, 
disagreements arose, his wife left him, 
and divorce followed. In the great 
fire. of Chicago his place of business 
was destroyed. In 1871 he determined 
to take a college course and studied at 
the well-known Allen school in West 
Newton, J. T. Allen of that school hay- 
ing been his teacher when a young boy. 
By working at his books for 15 hours 
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a day, he succeeded after only nine 
months’ study in passing his examina- 
tions for Harvard College and entered 
ten years after the time of his enlist- 
ment in the army. In College he first 
attracted attention by taking the lead 
in a meeting of the Class early in the 
Freshman year which declared against 
hazing. He took much interest in 
music and mechanical inventions and 
maintained high rank as a scholar. 
Upon graduation he again married and 
for a time taught school, first as prin- 
cipal of the Arlington High School, 
1876-1878, then as principal of the 
Bromfield Academy at Harvard, Mass., 
1878-1880. In 1880 he took a course 
in assaying and mineralogy at Lehigh 
University, and then engaged in pro- 
specting and mining in Colorado. 
Much of 1882 and 1883 he spent in 
Europe recuperating his health, but 
with his usual unwearied industry de- 
voted much of this time to devising 
inventions, for which he obtained five 
United States patents. For several 
years thereafter he was occupied in 
mining, obtaining patents and working 
ranches, mostly in Idaho, with shorter 
periods of activity in Montana, Col- 
orado, and Arizona. In 1898 he was 
admitted to practice as a lawyer with 
an office at Hailey, Ida., and in 1901 
settled at Boisé, Ida., practicing law 
and selling mines. 


1877. 
J. F. Trier, Sec. 
73 Tremont St., Boston. 

S. N. Cutler has been reélected to the 
General Court from Somerville. —T. 
M. Sloane, asa delegate from San- 
dusky, O., attended the Episcopal con- 
vention in Boston. — D. J. M. O’Cal- 
laghan’s address is World Building, 
New York City. — A. H. Latham and 
the Secretary, with their wives, re- 
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turned to this country from abroad 
Sept. 22, aftera two months’ absence. 
~-H.M. Burr has recently returned 
home after an extended absence in 
Europe. — Prof. Barrett Wendell has 
recently sailed for Europe, where he 
is to deliver lectures in Paris and other 
cities of France.— Prof. G. E. Wood- 
berry is to deliver lectures at Amherst 
College and at Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity during the coming year and will 
be busy with other literary work. — A 
recent letter from E. H. Strobel from 
Bangkok, Siam, says that he is very 
much pleased with his position as Gen- 
eral Adviser to the King and the Gov- 
ernment. He has quite extensive 
quarters with 12 servants, all East 
Indians, who, in their white garments 
and turbans, and with dignified man- 
ners, are impressive. They move along 
softly and seem to “ incarnate in space 
or from dark corners whenever you 
want them.” He says that he has 
plenty of room to receive guests who 
may be good enough to visit him on 
their way round the world. He has 
an office in his house for morning work 
and after half-past three is found at 
his office at the Foreign Office. He has 
been much engaged in diplomatic 
affairs, particularly with Italy, France, 
and England. He is also much inter- 
ested in various internal arrangements, 
such as a Companies Act, a Hackney 
Carriage Act, and harbor regulations 
for Bangkok. He speaks in the very 
highest terms of the King and remarks 
upon his great ability and enlightened 
views. He closes by saying that there 
are many more uninteresting things 
than helping to govern an oriental 
kingdom which is about as large as 
France. — Edward Pierson Bruce died 
at Salem, Sept. 16, 1904. He was 
born there May 8, 1855. After grad- 
uating from college he went into the 
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leather business there and was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Kelton and Bruce, 
manufacturers of mill and factory 
leathers. 


1878. 
J. C. Wuitney, Sec. 
53 State St., Boston. 

Herbert Parker, Rep., has been re- 
elected Attorney General of Mass., and 
L. N. Littauer, Rep., returns to Con- 
gress from the 25th New York district. 
— Gen. W. A. Bancroft, president of 
the Boston Elevated Ry. Co., has been 
in Europe studying the street railway 
systems of the great cities.— Prof. J. 
A. Tufts, head of the department of 
English at Phillips Exeter Academy, 
has been elected one of Exeter’s re- 
presentatives in the New Hampshire 
legislature. 


1879. 


Epwarkp HALE, Sec. 
65 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

The Secretary intends to send early 
in February the usual circular asking 
for information for the Seventh Class 
Report, which is to be ready at Com- 
mencement, 1905. Meanwhile he asks 
all members of the Class to send him, 
as soon as possible, for the use of the 
Editor of the Quinquennia] Catalogue 
of the University, information inregard 
to degrees or other distinctions which 
they may have received since the pub- 
lication of the Sixth Class Report in 
1900. — The business of Francis Almy 
at Port Limon, Costa Rica, is with the 
United Fruit Co.— Changes of ad- 
dress: W. C. Prescott, 29 Berwick 
Road, Newton Centre ; C. H. Whiting, 
New Hoffman House, New York. — 
E. B. Putnam’s address is 1926 Spruce 
St., Philadelphia. — Prescott Keyes 
is president of the Middlesex Unitarian 
Conference. 
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1880. 
JoHn Woopsury, Sec. 
14 Beacon St., Boston. 

On Nov. 8 Theodore Roosevelt was 
elected President of the United States, 
receiving 336 electoral votes to 140 for 
Judge A. B. Parker, Dem. — The Rev. 
Bradley Gilman’s address is changed 
to Hemenway Chambers, Westland 
Ave., Boston. — H. W. Savage has 
brought out Wagner’s opera of Parsi- 
Jfalin English at the Tremont Theatre, 
Boston. — Prof. James Geddes, Jr., 
is a candidate for the prize offered by 
Andrew Carnegie for the best system 
for reforming the written English lan- 
guage.— C. S. Davis has been reélected 
to the Mass. House from Plymouth.— 
Henry Russell Shaw died at Pointe a 
Pic, Canada, Sept. 16, 1904. He was 
born in Paris, France, April 25, 1859. 
In College he was a member of the 
Institute of 1770, the Dickey, Hasty 
Pudding Club, and Porcellian. After 
graduation, he lived some time abroad. 
Then he entered the banking house of 
E. R. Morse & Brother, Boston. He 
married, at Lenox, Sept. 20, 1883, 
Grace Lenox Rathbone. 


1881. 
Pror. C. R. SANGER, Sec. 
103 Walker St., Cambridge. 

E. H. Baker has removed to 14 
Kilby St., Boston.— C. Guild has been 
elected for the third time as lieutenant 
governor of Massachusetts.— F. T. 
Knight is pastor of the Congrega- 
tional Church at North Stamford, 
Conn.— P.S. Morse is manager of the 
Sulphide Corporation, Limited, of 
Cockle Creek, New South Wales.— 
G. A. Stearns is with the American 
Credit Indemnity Co. at St. Louis.— 
G. F. Morse, on Sept. 23, had his left 
hand cut off at the wrist by an ensi- 
lage cutter.— For some time past, Dr. 


[December, 


H. B. Howard, in addition to his 
work as superintendent of the Mass. 
General Hospital, has been overseeing 
the McLean Asylum, Waverley. 


1882. 


H. W. CunninGuaM, Sec. 
89 State St., Boston. 

J. H. Bacon resignedin August, 1903, 
from the Engineer Corps of the U. S. 
Army, to take an important position as 
an engineer on the Extension to the 
Pacific of the Grand Trunk Ry., and is 
one of the little group whom the jealous 
Canadian engineers tried (unsuccess- 
fuily) to have transported. — W. L. 
Putnam has been chosen a director of 
the Amer. Telephone & Tel. Co.—F. S. 
Hall, of Taunton, has been reélected a 
member of the Governor’s Council, and 
Robert Luce and Edwards Cheney 
members of the Mass. legislature. — 
R. T. Paine, 2d, has been elected a di- 
rector in the Rutland R. R. Co. 


1883. 


FrepErIcK NIcHOLs, Sec. 
2 Joy St., Boston. 

Joseph Dorr spent the summer 
abroad with his family. — Dr. R. P. 
Francis and H. M. Lloyd are members 
of the Board of Health of Montclair, 
N. J.— Hon. C. S. Hamlin, who had 
strong support as a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for the gov- 
ernorship of Massachusetts, withdrew 
in the interests of W. L. Douglas. 
He was chairman of the Committee on 
Resolutions at the Democratic State 
Convention, and has been taking an 
active part in the campaign in the 
West.— Dr. S. H. Knight has re- 
moved his offices and residence to 37 
Willis Ave., East, Detroit, Mich. —J. 
F. Moors is a member of the advisory 
board which is charged with the col- 
lection of funds and the preparation of 
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plans for the People’s Palace, to be 
built for the Salvation Army in Bos- 
ton. —J. A. Noyes was elected an 
honorary member of the ¢. B. K. So- 
ciety at the annual meeting last June. 
— The special committee in charge of 
the Class Gift hopes that the work may 
be completed and turned over to the 
Corporation by Commencement Day. 
Mr. French is at work upon the bust 
of Lowell, and Mr. McKim has been 
authorized by the committee to pro- 
ceed with the execution of his design 
for the stone seat, pedestal, etc. 


1884. 


E. A. Hresasp, Sec. 
1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

T. M. Osborne was a prominent del- 
egate at the recent Democratic State 
Convention in New York, and is also 
the Democratic candidate for reélec- 
tion as mayor of Auburn, N. Y. —C. 
T. Greve has been selected as suc- 
cessor to Prof. Hepburn at the Cincin- 
nati, O., Law School, and will teach 
the subjects of Domestic Relations, 
Bankruptcy, Common Law Pleading, 
and Code Pleading. He was also re- 
appointed referee in bankruptcy for 
the term of two years beginning July 
15, 1904, making the fourth consecu- 
tive term. He delivered last summer 
the baccalaureate address to the grad- 
uating class of the University of Cin- 
cinnati. — Geraldine, the four act 
drama of Irish social life, the produc- 
tion of C. E. Hamlin and another gen- 
tleman, has recently been produced in 
Bangor, Me. — E. H. Lounsbury’s ad- 
dress is 24 Milk St., Boston. —C. L. 
Harrison, a temporary member, after 
a prolonged trip abroad in China and 
Japan, has returned to this country; 
he has resigned his position with Har- 
rison & Co. after 20 years’ continuous 
service. —R. S. Minturn was one of 
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the speakers at the second annual 
dinner of the Harvard Club at Tokio 
on Oct. 25, 1904. — E. H. Hatch has 
become a member of the law firm of 
Rounds, Hatch, Dillingham & Debe- 
voise, with offices at 62 Cedar St., New 
York City. — The Secretary is in re- 
ceipt from the Rev. S. S. White of the 
War number of the Asylum Record, 
published at Okayama Orphanage, 
Japan.— Dr. F. C. Cobb will teach 
Laryngology at the Harvard Medical 
School, beginning next January. — W. 
F. Dana, Rep., is reélected to the Mass. 
Senate, and he is prominently men- 
tioned for the presidency of that body 
in the next legislature. 


1885. 


H. M. Wiurams, Sec. 
70 State St., Boston. 

J. J. Storrow has been made secre- 
tary of the Board of Trustees of the 
Franklin Fund, created under the will 
of Benjamin Franklin, to which he 
was appointed by Judge Loring. — 
The Episcopal Church of St. Joha, in 
East Boston, celebrated in October the 
10th anniversary of the rectorship of 
the Rev. W. D. Roberts. — A. D. Cole, 
of Maysville, Ky., was one of the lay 
delegates to the Episcopal convention 
held at Boston in October. — John 
Lawrence and A. W. Sim ran for the 
Mass. legislature as Republicans, the 
first from Groton and the second 
from Peabody. — R. S. Bickford’s ad- 
dress is 60 State Street, Boston. — 
A. A. Waterman is a householder at 
Winchester. — W. J. Hopkins is one 
of the engineering force of the New 
England Telephone Co. at Boston. — 
F. A. Delano is a director of the Met- 
ropolitan West Side Elevated Ry. of 
Chicago. — G. E. Foss, Rep., has been 
reélected to Congress from the 10th 
Illinois district. 
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1886. 
Dr. J. H. Huppreston, Sec. 
126 West 85th St., New York. 

Dr. J. H. Payne, Jr., Past Assistant 
Surgeon, U.S. N., has been assigned 
to the Marietta. In July he was at 
Tangier, Morocco, and in September 
touched at St. Helena, on the way to 
South America, via Cape Town. — Dr. 
W. L. Smith has returned to Boston 
after a two years’ trip abroad, much 
of which time was spent in Persia. 
—During the past summer H. Larned 
delivered a course of lectures on Eng- 
lish Composition before the Summer 
School of the University of California. 
— W. R. Hearst, Tammany, has been 
reélected to Congress from the 11th 
New York district, and A. P. Gardner, 
Rep., from the 6th Mass. district. 


1887. 


G. P. Furser, Sec. 
340 South Station, Boston. 

F. C. Stowell] has severed his con- 
nection with the Boston Elevated Ry. 
Co., and is engaged in the sale of rail- 
road supplies, with an office at 178 
Devonshire St., Boston. — A. A. Gard- 
ner is associate counsel of the Inter- 
Borough Rapid Transit Co. on the 
New York Subway, and also attorney 
for the Rapid Transit Subway Con- 
struction Co. 


1888. 


Dr. F. B. Lunp, Sec. 
529 Beacon 8t., Boston. 

W. H. Rand, Jr., is a manager of 
the Harvard Club of New York City. 
—W. J. A. Bliss is president of the 
Maryland Harvard Club. — Dr. W. 
H. Furness is secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. — Lockwood 
Honoré is vice-president of the Chicago 
Harvard Club. 
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1889. 
J. H. Ropgs, Sec. 
13 Follen 8t., Cambridge. 

J. P. Morgan Jr.’s address is 22 
Old Broad St., London, E. C. (not 
Old Bond St., as wrongly given in the 
Class Report).— W. R. Bigelow has 
removed his law office to Kimball 
Building, 18 Tremont St., Boston. — 
W. C. Green has left the New York 
Public Library, and has become li- 
brarian and secretary of the Mead- 
ville Theological School, Meadville, 
Pa. — P. F. Hall has formed with Ed- 
ward A. Adler the law firm of Adler 
and Hall, 60 State St., Boston. —S. C. 
Manley is a member of the American 
and New England Water Works As- 
sociations, and a director and treas- 
urer of the Maine Farmer Publishing 
Co., publishers of the oldest agricultu- 
ral weekly in Maine. —R. C. Cabot 
made an address at the memorial 
meeting for the late Mrs. Henry Whit- 
man, at Beverly Farms, July, 1904. 
— J. H. Sears has published another 
novel entitled “A Box of Matches.” 
—H. J. Green has left the govern- 
ment service in Manila, P. I., and is 
now city editor of the Manila Times. 
—J. D. Merrill is treasurer of the 
Athletic Association of Harvard Grad- 
uates and editor of the Harvard Bul- 
letin. 

1890. 
J. W. Lunn, Sec. 
84 State St., Boston. 

G. W. Wheelwright, Jr., of Harwich 
was Democratic nominee for Congress 
from the 2d Mass. district. —T. W. 
Balch is corresponding secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. 


1891. 
A. J. GARCEAU, Sec. 
12 Ashburton Pl., Boston. 
R. S. Hale will shortly sever his 
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connection with J. S. Codman, ’90, and 
accept a position as assistant to the 
general superintendent Edison Elec- 
tric Ill. Co., 3 Head Pl., Boston. His 
address is Tennis and Racquet Club, 
925 Boylston St.— E. P. Williams is 
with the Transcontinental Refrigera- 
tor Car Co., 753 Old South Bldg., 
Boston. — H. S. Wilkinson is with the 
Bell Telephone Co., Dey St., New 
York. — E. S. Mack is a counselor at 
law, 1144 Wells Bldg., Milwaukee, 
Wis. — Francis Rogers has changed 
his address to 45 West 45th St., New 
York ; he will sing for Pres. Roose- 
velt, 80, at the musicale in the White 
House on Dee. 8. — John Duff, coun- 
selor at law, has removed his offices 
to India Bldg., 84 State St., Boston. 
—H.H. Pease will leave for Egypt in 
January to visit F. G. Morgan, who is 
the vice-consul-general at Cairo. —J. 
O. Hall, Jr., has moved to Millbury, 
where he has been elected to the prin- 
cipalship of the High School. — H. A. 
Rusch with his brother has changed 
the name of his firm to Rusch & Co., 
34 Greene St., New York City. —J. R. 
Finlay is living at Mesa Lodge, Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., after his long so- 
journ in South America, where he was 
engaged in mjning. — Q. A. Shaw, Jr., 
is the 2d vice-president of the Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Co.—A. J. Gar- 
ceau has resigned as treasurer of the 
Athletic Assn. of Harvard Graduates 
and the Bulletin.— Rev. Logan H. 
Roots was elected Bishop of Hankow, 
China, at the recent Protestant Epis- 
copal Convention in Boston. 


1892. 
A. R. Benner, Sec. 
Andover. 
H. F. Hollis was the Democratic 
candidate for governor of New Hamp- 
shire. — Jeremiah Smith, Jr., has 
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formed a partnership with Malcolm 
Donald, ’99, and they have law offices 
at 60 State St., Boston. — Leverett 
Thompson has been elected trust 
officer for the Chicago Savings Bank. 
— W. R. Hendy is connected with the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R., 
with offices in Chicago. — W. P. Ander- 
son is in Manila superintending the 
reconstruction of the city by plans 
made by D. H. Burnham. — V. M. 
Porter was secretary of the Interna- 
tional Congress of Jurists held at St. 
Louis during the summer. — Lawrence 
Barr is an officer of the Pennsylvania 
Electrical and Railway Supply Co., at 
Pittsburg, Pa. — W. G. Hibbard, Jr., 
has been elected a vice-president of 
Hibbard, Spencer & Bartlett, Chicago, 
Ill. — E. J. Lake, Rep., was nominated 
for the Connecticut Senate. — Dr. D. 
S. Miller, instructor in Philosophy at 
Harvard, has been elected lecturer in 
Philosophy at Columbia University. 


1893. 


S. F. BATCHELDER, Sec. 
721 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 

Dr. and Mrs. Churchill are “at 
home” at 369 Broad St., Providence, 
R. I.—C. K. Cummings, who last 
year designed two new halls for Win- 
sor’s Middlesex School, is now build- 
ing the infirmary there.— T. A. Jaggar 
is employing a year’s leave of absence 
partly by instruction in advanced geo- 
logical field-work at the University, 
and partly in similar work at the 
Institute of Technology. — G.G. Mac- 
Curdy “was a member of the Inter- 
national Jury of Awards in the De- 
partment of Anthropology at the 
World’s Fair, also one of the national 
committee on the preservation of his- 
toric monuments, which held a session 
at St. Louis in September.” — F. R. 
Martin has resigned from the associate 
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editorship of the Providence Journal, 
and is traveling in the West Indies.— 
K. G. T. Webster is instructor in Eng- 
lish; address, 19 Ash St., Cambridge. 
—L. A. Frothingham, Rep., has been 
reélected to the Mass. House. 


1894. 


E. K. Ranp, Sec. 
104 Lake View Ave., Cambridge. 

W. D. Sprague has resigned his 
position at the Salem High School to 
become master of Dummer Academy, 
S. Byfield. —W. S. Wadsworth has 
been elected to the College of Physi- 
cians, Philadelphia, and to the Cen- 
tral Committee of Alumni of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. — Addresses: 
R. Souther, 845 Boylston St., Boston; 
J. I. Hamaker, College Park, Va.; 
A. P. Dean, Greenwich, Conn., care 
Dr. H. M. Hitchcock; E. R. Williams, 
15 Lowell St., Cambridge. 


1895. 


A. H. Newman, Sec. 
16 Congress St., Boston. 

The Secretary would like the ad- 
dresses of M. Bechhold, J. E. Crocker, 
E. Hutchinson, R. T. W. Moss, and 
Dr. J. W. Thomas. — J. A. Brewster 
is engaged in graduate work in the 
Department of Philosophy at Colum- 
bia University; address, 500 W. 120th 
St., New York, N. Y.— Spencer 
Eddy is secretary of the American 
Embassy at St. Petersburg, Russia. — 
F. W. Grinnell has moved his law 
office to 60 State St., Boston. — Dr. 
F. McK. Lowe is resident physician 
at the Milwaukee Hospital, Cedar and 
State Sts., Milwaukee, Wis.—Dr. G. T. 
Moore, in charge of the laboratory 
of plant physiology, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, has discovered 
a method of cultivating and distribut- 
ing nitrogen-fixing bacteria. He has 
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patented his valuable discovery and 
deeded the patent to the Department 
of Agriculture in trust for the Ameri- 
can people. The October, 1904, Cen- 
tury contains an article on Dr. Moore’s 
inoculation of the ground.—B. S. 
Priest is owner and manager of the 
Chandler Specialty Mfg. Co., 140 Con- 
gress St., Boston. — W. P. Woodman 
is teaching Greek and Latin at the 
Morristown, N. J., School for Boys. 
— The Rev. Holmes Whitmore of 
Dayton, O., was a clerical delegate 
from the diocese of Southern Ohio to 
the Episcopal General Convention. — 
H. H. Yeames is teaching Greek and 
German at Wesleyan Academy, Wil- 
braham. — The deaths of Prof. C. S. 
Griffin and of J. T. Stickney are noted 
elsewhere in the Magazine. 


1896. 


H. R. Storrs, Sec. 
Brookline. 

Vernon Munroe is with R. C. Rath- 
bone & Co., insurance brokers, 45 
William St., New York City; his 
home address is 165 South St., Morris- 
town, N. J.—J. R. Bullard is in real 
estate ; address, Artemisia, Cuba. — 
F. Mason’s permanent address is 47 
Remsen St., Brooklyn, N. Y.—G. H. 
Spalding is practicing law in Lowell 
and is a member of the firm of Spald- 
ing & Spalding, with offices at 30 
Hildreth Bldg. — Stevens Heckscher 
is a member of the law firm of Duane, 
Morris, Heckscher & Roberts, 1617- 
1623 Land Title Building, Philadel- 
phia. — W. B. Aspinwall received in 
July the degree of Ph.D. at the Uni- 
versity of Paris, France, and has been 
appointed principal of the New York 
State Normal High School at Albany ; 
address, Loudonville, Albany Co., N. Y. 
— Frederick Hale has been elected to 
the Maine legislature. — R. B. Merri- 
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man’s address is 26 Quincy St., Cam- 
bridge. 
1897. 
W. L. Garrison, JR., Sec. 
60 State St., Boston. 

R. Ranlet has become associated 
with Mills & Co., 36 Wall St., New 
York. — W. C. Webster has changed 
his address to 120 Broadway, New 
York. — H. E. Safford has been or- 
dained and installed as pastor of the 
Granville Baptist Church of Granville, 
Mass. — V. M. Hillyer, who has been 
since 1899 head master of the Calvert 
School, Baltimore, has also been ap- 
pointed head master of a school in 
Washington, D. C.—C. L. Smith, 
Jr., has gone to St. Paul’s School, 
Concord, N. H., as a teacher of his- 
tory. — W. D. Cotton, Jr., is practicing 
law, with an office at 54 Devonshire 
St., Boston. —C. M. Weld has re- 
turned from his Asiatic trip, and can 
be communicated with through his 
brother, F. M. Weld, care of Blodget, 
Merritt & Co., New York.—C. K. 
Moore, who has been teaching French 
and German in the Belmont School, 
Cal., has gone to the University of 
Rochester as instructor of Romance 
languages. — A. Z. Reed is active as 
a professional tutor in New York. — 
H. A. Valandingham has returned to 
Georgetown College, Ky., where he 
formerly taught in the preparatory 
department. — F. B. Rowell is secre- 
tary of the Morristown, N.J.,School. — 
E. H. Wells is still instructor in Eng- 
lish in Harvard College, and curator 
of English Literature in the Harvard 
Library. — E. N. Wrightington is 
business manager of the Middlesex 
School of Concord and head coach of 
the Harvard ’Varsity Football Team. 
— T. W. Brown is studying Romance 
Philology in the Harvard Graduate 
School. 
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1898. 
B. H. Hayes, Sec. 
Andover. 

Thanks are due those men who have 
kindly supplied the addresses of the 
“lost.” Information is still desired 
concerning the following : William C. 
Abercrombie, George W. Blackburn, 
George G. Bronson, Harold C. Bur- 
dette, Edward Byrnes, Dr. Charles E. 
Carter, Benjamin M. Chandler, Mark 
McD. Conklin, Frank R. Cooper, Jacob 
H. Cropley, Charles G. Dolman, John 
S. Elliot, Lewis A. Fales, Moses L. 
Fraizer, Harold De W. Fuller, George 
A. Hathaway, Philip Hayward, Charles 
Hernsheim, Arthur H. Holway, Ar- 
thur N. Hocking, George F. Hurt, 
Frederic W. Lake, John M. Letterly, 
David D. Lloyd, Howard Curry Mason, 
Robert F. Massa, William B. Mea- 
cham, John T. McClintock, John F. 
McJennett, Henry S. Patterson, Gor- 
don L. Sawyer, Charles S. Scanlan, 
David Sessler, William L. Snow, John 
M. Wood, Jr. — Beth Vincent is prae- 
ticing medicine, with an office at 227 
Beacon St., Boston. — Dr. H. D. Pres- 
cott is studying abroad. —E. M. 
Schwarzenberg and C. W. Ford have 
moved their offices to the Old South 
Bldg., Washington St., Boston. — 
P. W. Long is with G. & C. Merriam, 
publishers, and lives at 175 Maple St., 
Springfield. — J. F. Wood is a member 
of the Clark Engraving & Printing 
Co. firm, and lives at 14 Fairfield St., 
Springfield. —D. W. Annistead is a 
mechanical engineer with the Westing- 
house Machine Co., East Pittsburg, 
Pa. — B. C. Auten is running a fruit 
farm near Carthage, Mo.—C. H. 
Ayres is in the 3d year, Harvard Law 
School, and also is an instructor in 
physics in the College. —LeB. R. 
Barker is raising cranberries in Ply- 


mouth. — W. W. Baker, Ph.D. ’01, is 
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associate professor of Greek in Haver- 
ford College, Pa.— E. B. Barton is 
principal of the preparatory depart- 
ment in the Stone School, Boston. — 
Perley Gardner is still practicing law 
with the firm of J. Eastman & Hollis, 
Exeter, N. H.— O. S. Tonks has left 
the University of Vermont and will be 
an instructor of Greek for one year at 
Columbia University. — J. T. Clark is 
teaching Romance languages at the 
University of Missouri. — K. L. Mark 
is still teaching chemistry at Simmons 
College, Boston. — P. A. Hutchinson 
is studying English in the Harvard 
Graduate School, and is an assistant in 
philosophy in the College ; he also is 
teaching psychology in Mrs. Dela- 
field’s School, Boston. —L. L. Whitney 
is a sub-master in the High School, 
Keene, N. H. — A. P. Zeller is a clerk 
in the Harvard Codperative Society. — 
H. H. Sanderson is studying German 
in the Harvard Graduate School. — 
P. J. Gentner is an instructor of Eng- 
lish in the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, Wis.— Paul Chalfin is in 
charge of the Japanese collection at 
the Boston Art Museum.—A. T. 
Jennings has become a professional 
“strong man,” and is now touring the 
country under the name of “ Al Tre- 
loar.” Last winter he won a $1000 
prize for being the most finely devel- 
oped man at a contest in Madison 
Square Garden, New York.—C. N. 
King is studying classics in the Har- 
vard Graduate School. — Winslow 
Mallory’s address is 1324 Marquette 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


1899. 
ARTHUR ADAMs, Sec. 
Adams Trust Co., Boston. 
O. W. Richardson has opened an 
office for the practice of law at 60 
State St., Boston. —A. C. Spalding, 
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formerly with Warner, Warner & 
Stackpole, lawyers of Boston, has 
formed a partnership with G. H. Spald- 
ing, 96, under the firm name of Spald- 
ing & Spalding, at 30 Hildreth Bldg., 
Lowell. — Dr. J. H. Cunningham, Jr. 
has moved his office to the corner of 
Boylston and Gloucester Sts., Boston. 
—E. P. Davis’s address is 18 Tre- 
mont St., Boston, not 15, as in the last 
number of the Magazine.— H. L. Burn- 
ham has opened an office for the prac- 
tice of law at 15 State St., Boston. — 
G. A. Goodridge’s address is 47 Myrtle 
St., Winchester, and that of A. R. 
Campbell is 135 East 34th St., New 
York City. The latter wishes his per- 
manent address to be Harvard Club, 
New York City.—J. T. Murray is 
studying English in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School. — Julius Lucht is study- 
ing German at the same school. — J. 
S. Galbraith is there studying classics, 
and also acting as private tutor in a 
family in Milton. — Israel Damon,who 
last year was teaching at the Rock 
Ridge School, Wellesley, has gone to 
Belmont, Cal., to teach in the Belmont 
School which is run by W. T. Reid, 
68, and W. T. Reid, Jr., ’01.— E. H. 
Virgin has left the Harvard Library 
to take charge of the library of the 
General Theological Seminary, Chel- 
sea Sq., New York. —S. P. Negus is 
studying forestry in the Harvard 
Graduate School. —Q. J. Collins has 
become superintendent of the Danvers 
publie schools. —C. P. Poore is head 
master of Appleton Academy, New 
Ipswich, N. H.— D. McK. Frost has 
been elected to the state legislature of 
South Carolina. — Evans Webster has 
gone to the English High School, Lynn, 
as instructor in physics. — W. S. Ken- 
dall is a bond salesman for Spencer, 
Trask & Co., 54 William St., New 
York City. — E. W. Remick has 
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changed his Class from 1898, and 
henceforth is considered a member of 
99, — C. H. L. Johnston has left the 
Mass. Institute of Technology and 
gone to Washington, D. C., for the 
winter ; address, Woodley, Woodley 
Lane Road, Washington, D. C.—J. 
C. Howe has moved permanently to 
Kansas City, Mo., where he has a po- 
sition with the Missouri and Kansas 
Telephone Co. — F. D. Cochrane, who 
has been West all summer, has re- 
turned, and has been taking an active 
part in coaching the Harvard football 
team this autumn. — Malcolm Donald 
has left the firm of Gaston, Snow & 
Saltonstall, and has formed a partner- 
ship with Jeremiah Smith, Jr., for the 
practice of law at 60 State St., Boston, 
under the firm nameof Smith & Don- 
ald.—F. R. Swift is with Guthrie, 
Cravath & Henderson, lawyers, 52 
William St., New York. 


1900. 


Euriot SPALDING, Sec. 
85 Sparks St., Cambridge. 

J. H. Cabot, 2d, is teaching French 
in the Browne and Nichols School, 
Cambridge, and is also a private tutor. 
— A. G. Fuller has returned from two 
years’ study at Christ Church, Ox- 
ford, and is an assistant in philosophy; 
he is also in the Graduate School. 
—A. N. Rock’s address is care of the 
Ransom Co., Cripple Creek, Colorado. 
—J. B. G. Rinehart is practicing law 
at No. 43 Cedar St., New York City, 
N.Y. —R. W. Kauffman has resigned 
from the editorial staff of the Phil- 
adelphia Press, and is in the editorial 
department of the Philadelphia Sat- 
urday Evening Post.—I. W. Sargent 
has opened an office for the general 
practice of law, at No. 315 Essex St., 
Lawrence. — Norman F. Hall is in- 
structor of Romance languages in 
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Simmons College, Boston. — Frederic 
Palmer, Jr., is instructor of physics in 
Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 
—F. W. Reynolds has gone to the 
University of Utah, Salt Lake City, 
to teach English. — E. L. Adams, who 
was in the Harvard Graduate School 
and assistant in Romance languages 
at Harvard,1903-04,is teaching French 
and Spanish in the engineering depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan. 
— F. F. Burr has left the Natick High 
School, where he taught physics and 
chemistry, 1903-04, to go to the Nor- 
mal School, New Haven, Conn., as in- 
structor in science. — In the Harvard 
Graduate School are W. S. Davis, 
studying history; B. A. A. Fuller, phil- 
osophy (also assistant in philosophy) ; 
S. B. Southworth, Semitic ; C. M. 
Underwood, Jr., German ; E. B. Mac- 
kaye, French. — R. W. Stone, assist- 
ant geologist in the U. S. Geological 
Survey, is in the Alaska coal fields. 
Writing under date of Aug. 10, he 
states he is the only white resident 
on about 150 miles of coast.—T. R. 
Bateman is an attorney at law at 811 
Tremont Building, Boston. —O. D. 
Crilly is practicing law with Casoday 
& Butler, Chicago. — Edward Cook 
took his degree at the College of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons in New York in 
June, and has received an appointment 
in the surgical side of the Presbyterian 
Hospital in New York City. —C. R. 
Hayes is in the insurance business with 
Lorenzo Burge Hayes & Co., Boston. 
—R. S. Holland has published, with 
R. G. Jenks, ’97, a book entitled “ Citi- 
zen’s Handbook,” a notice of which 
appears in this issue. — F. G. Hopkins 
is living at 402 Rockingham Ave., 
Toledo, O.— R. C. Heath’s address is 
Heath Hill, Brookline. — G. E. Haw- 
kins is secretary of the Consolidated 
Construction Co., Indianapolis, Ind. — 
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C. J. Kullmer is instructor in German 
in the State University at Urbana, III. 


1901. 


H. B. Crark, Sec. 
1 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 

R. M. H. Harper is in charge of 
Harper & Bros., publishers, office in 
Denver, Colo.; address, The Univer- 
sity Club, Denver, Colo. — Erskine 
Wood, who has been living in Ger- 
many for two years, will be in Port- 
land, Ore., after Nov. 1.—R. H. 
Dana, Jr., is studying at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, Paris, France. —R. W. 
Gray is studying architecture in Paris, 
France. — G. H. Tower is with Simp- 
son, Thacher, Barnum & Bartlett, 
lawyers, 25 Broad St., New York. — 
Davenport Brown has been acting 
manager of the Emporium Iron Co.’s 
plant at Emporium, Pa. On Nov. 1 
J. L, Pultz took the position of perma- 
nent manager. —J. L. R. A. Camp- 
rubi has left Terre Haute, Ind.; his 
address is Stone & Webster, 84 State 
St., Boston. — R. M. Black’s mail ad- 
dress is changed from P. O. Box 391, 
Houghton, Mich., to 121 North Caro- 
lina Ave., S. E., Washington, D. C. — 
R. H. Howe Jr.’s address is Middle- 
sex School, Concord. —G. M. Wheel- 
ock’s address is care of Wheelock & 
Co., Shanghai, China. —T. J. Bosworth 
isteaching in the Chicago Latin School, 
a private school, and not in the Chicago 
Public School, as given in the Class 
Report. — L. H. Britten is living in 
Englewood, N. J., and practicing en- 
gineering ; during the past six months 
he has had charge of rebuilding a mill 
in Schenectady, N. Y. — Arthur Dick- 
inson Wyman died in Cambridge, Sept. 
29, 1904, from being run over by an 
automobile. He was born in Cam- 
bridge, Nov. 1, 1879. He took his 
A.M. in 1902, and had pursued his 
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studies in the Graduate School, serving 
at the same time as an assistant in 
chemistry. —G. R. Bedinger is teach- 
ing in the Albany, N. Y., Academy: 
address, 182 State St.— T. Petersson 
is studying classics; G. B. Collier, 
Physics, and W. L. Leighton, English, 
in the Harvard Graduate School. — 
J. E. Marvin since 1903 has been 
teaching English at the Central High 
School, Pittsburg, Pa.— W. E. Stil- 
well is principal of the University 
School, Cincinnati, O.— Roger Clark 
Wells is instructor in chemistry at 
Harvard. —Gibson Bell is studying 
philosophy and Bible history in the 
Harvard Graduate School, and is teach- 
ing in Browne & Nichols School, Cam- 
bridge. — Waddill Catching is practic- 
ing law in New York City. — H. S. V. 
Jones is assistant in English at Har- 
vard.— W. T. Foster is instructor in 
English at Bowdoin College, Bruns- 
wick, Me. 
1902. 
BARRETT WENDELL, JR., Sec. 
53 State St., Room 1033. 

Alfred Winsor, Jr., is with the Bos- 
ton Tow Boat Co. — O. F. Cooper, is at 
work in the office of his father in San 
Francisco. — J. L. Motley has entered 
the law office of Storey, Thorndike, 
Palmer & Thayer, 53 State St., 
Boston. — A. H. Morse and B. Wen- 
dell, Jr., have entered the law office 
of Hill, Bangs, Barlow, and Homans, 
53 State St., Boston. — B. A. Hollister 
is private tutor in the family of Mrs. 
Williams, Paris, France.—C. E. 
Young is teaching in the Milwaukee, 
Wis., Academy.—J. W. Goldthwait 
has gone to Northwestern University, 
Evanston, IIl., to teach geology. —S. 
D. France is head of the department 
of mathematics at Staten Island Acad- 
emy, New Brighton, N. Y.—H. C. 
Chubb is teaching Latin in the Uni- 
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versity School for Boys, Stone Moun- 
tain, Ga. — Alphonse de Salvio is in- 
structor of Romance languages in 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Ill. —C. G. Montross is registrar and 
also teacher of modern languages in 
the Boston Preparatory Institute 
(formerly the Frye School). —H. R. 
Van Law is still teaching at the Wash- 
ington School, Washington, D. C.— H. 
P. Williams is with Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., Boston. — J. E. O’Connell 
is studying English in the Graduate 
School. — W. D. Head, who has been 
teaching at the Volkmann School in 
Boston, has gone to teach German in 
St. Mark’s School, Southboro. — J. H. 
Freese is with Rounds & Dillingham, 
lawyers,6 Wall St., New York.— A. M. 
Butler who was engaged bythe Nauti- 
cal School for 1904-5, on failure of that 
school, secured through the appoint- 
ment department a position as teacher 
of Physics in the High School, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y. — H. L. Movius is study- 
ing landscape architecture in the 
Graduate School. — H. Weymouth, 15 
Beach St., Cambridge, is with the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
Boston. — H. L. Marshall, who has 
been teaching modern languages in 
the Westminster School, Simsbury, 
Conn., since 1902, has returned to the 
Harvard Graduate School to study 
Romance philology, 1904-5. — E. W. 
Griffiths is studying English in the 
Harvard Graduate School. —L. W. 
Riddle is studying botany in the Grad- 
uate School; C. P. Kendall, education; 
E. W. Hamill, German; Reginald 
Christenson, classics; G. S. Forbes, 
chemistry ; Ernest Bernbaum, English; 
W. J. Shepard, history ; R. B. Whit- 
ney, landscape architecture; S. B. 
Serviss, physics ; A. S. Pease, classics; 
F. W. Russe, chemistry (also an Aus- 
tin Teaching Fellow). — M. H. Birck- 
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head is studying for the ministry in 
the Episcopal Theological School. — 
R. J. Cram has entered the law office 
of J. W. Lund, ’90, 84 State St., Bos- 
ton. —N. A. Thayer is a civil engi- 
neer of the Big Four R. R., Indiana; 
permanent address, 304 Oak St., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 
1903. 

RoGeErR Ernst, Sec. 

43 Ware Hall, Cambridge. 

E. H. Abbot, Jr., is in the Law 
School, first year. — P. Adams has re- 
turned to the Univ. of Wisconsin, as 
instructor in English.— F. E. Ames, 
94 Division St., New Haven, Conn., is 
in the Yale Forest School. — E. Bow- 
ditch, Jr., will return from Manchuria 
to the Law School this month. —G. 
Bettman is in the Law School, first 
year. —S. Blaikie is taking a year of 
rest on account of his health. — O. 
Chew has left the Law School. — W. 
Clarkson is spending the winter shoot- 
ing in the West. — H. W. L. Dana is 
teaching in the Thacher School, Nord- 
hoff, Cal. —C. T. Derry is instructor 
in classics at Hobart College, Geneva, 
N. Y. — R. M. Davis is connected with 
the N. Y. Life Ins. Co. in Paris, 
France. —J. L. Dahl is teacher of 
science at the Oneonta State Normal 
School, N. Y.—O. G. Frantz is in the 
Harvard Graduate School. —J. H. H. 
Glover is instructor of sciences at the 
Bliss Military Academy, Macon, Mo. 
—H. R. Gardner is teaching mathe- 
matics at the McKinley Manual Train- 
ing School, Washington, D. C. —J. H. 
Hall and H. A. Jackson, 505 Cherokee 
St., So. Bethlehem, Pa., are with the 
Bethlehem Steel Co.— M. Hale is at 
the White House, Wash., D.C., as 
private tutor to Theodore Roosevelt, 
Jr.—C. A. Hartwell has returned to 
the Law School. —L. P. Hill is head 
of the Division of Education, Tuskegee 
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Institute, Ala. — L. E. Huntis teacher 
of science at the Passaic, N. J., Col- 
legiate School. — W. James, Jr., is in 
the Graduate School and is studying 
painting. — F. R. Jewett is correspond- 
ent of the Larkin Soap Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y.—R. P. Kernan is in the Law 
School, first year. — Jesse Knight, Jr., 
is in the Law School, first year. — C. 
B. Loughead is teaching in the Waban 
School. — H. Mann is tutoring at 
Westbury, L. I.—B. J. Rees is in- 
structing in English at Williams Col- 
lege. — E. B. Roberts is in the mill of 
the Great Northern Paper Co., Milli- 
nocket, Me. — P. B. Robinson is in the 
Graduate School. —L. Warner has 
returned from Afghanistan and is in 
the Graduate School. — W. P. Whar- 
ton has left the Law School and will 
spend the winter in the South for his 
health. — M. T. Wendell has gone into 
the tea business in Boston. — W. P. 
Wolcott is with the Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston. —C. C. Woodside is 
teaching physics and chemistry in 
Smith Academy, St. Louis, Mo. —J. 
M. Adams has been appointed assistant 
in physies at Harvard. — O. J. Camp- 
bell is instructor in the U. S. Naval 
Academy, Annapolis, Md.—H. J. 
Carleton is connected with the Loomis 
Laboratory, New York City. —S. 
Clark, Jr., is with the Old Colony 
Trust Co., Boston. — M. B. Stone, 33 
Jefferson St., Biddeford, Me., is work- 
ing in the cotton mill of the Pepperell 
Mfg. Co. 
1904. 
R. S. Wa.Liacer, Sec. 
7 Thayer Hall, Cambridge. 

C. B. Marshall is in the insurance 
business in Boston. — Harold Otis and 
S. A. Welldon are in Europe. — T. B. 
Souther is assistant manager in Post 
& Flagg’s uptown brokerage office, 10 
W. 33d St., New York City. — F. D. 
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Roosevelt, W. M. Irwins, Jr., N. A. 
Egbert, R. H. Robbins, O. R. Koechel 
are at the Columbia Law School. — W. 
R. Bowie is teaching at the Hill School, 
Pottstown, Pa.—E. H. Furman is 
with the Federal Filtration Co., 141 
Broadway, New York. —C. E. Loks- 
man is with the Review of Reviews 
Co., 13 Astor Pl., New York. — A. V. 
de Rondi is assistant secretary of the 
National Civil Service Reform Asso- 
ciation, 79 Wall St., New York. —S. P. 
Adams is teaching at the Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago. — F. W. Bird has been 
elected an editor of the Harvard Law 
Review. — D. A. McCabe is conducting 
economic researches for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction for Ireland, under the 
British Government; address, 40 
Bloomfield Ave., South Circular Road, 
Dublin, Ireland. — W. K. Gunn is 
teaching English and history in the 
University School of Cleveland, O. — 
Reginald Messinger Gignoux in at- 
tempting to jump on to a train in mo- 
tion fell, was run over and died almost 
immediately, but keeping his courage 
to the end, at Flushing, L. I., Aug. 17, 
1904. He was born at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Jan. 1, 1883. 


NON-ACADEMIC. 


Dr. Samuel Warren Abbott, m ’62, 
secretary of the Mass. State Board of 
Health, was found dead in bed at 
his home in Newton, on Oct. 22. He 
was born in Woburn, June 12, 1837; 
attended Brown University and was 
graduated A.B. in 1858 ; entered the 
Harvard Medical School, and four 
years later was graduated with the 
degree of M.D. He was an assistant 
surgeon in the U. S. Navy from 1861 
to 1864, seeing battle service on the 
monitor Catskill. He resigned from 
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the Navy in 1864, only to continue as 
assistant surgeon of the 1st Massachu- 
setts Cavalry until the end of the war. 
From 1865 to 1869 Dr. Abbott prac- 
ticed his profession in Woburn ; later, 
in Wakefield. He was coroner of 
Middlesex County from 1872 to 1877 
and medical examiner from 1877 to 
1884. In 1886 Dr. Abbott was elected 
secretary of the State Board of Health, 
and here he found duties which were 
very congenial. He held the con- 
fidence of all with whom he was asso- 
ciated, and was secretary at the time 
of his sudden death. He was a mem- 
ber of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the American Public Health 
Association, the American Statistical 
Association, the Royal Statistical So- 
ciety of Great Britain, and the Loyal 
Legion of the United States. Many 
monographs have been written by him 
on medical subjects, and he wrote a 
book on “ The Past and Present Con- 
dition of Public Hygiene and State 
Medicine in the United States.” Until 
1902 he resided at Wakefield, but for 
the past two years at Newton Centre. 
His office was in the State House. 
Gov. Bates has appointed ex-Gov. 
W. M. Crane, h ’02, to the United 
States Senate, for the unexpired term 
of the late Senator G. F. Hoar, ’46. 
The Rev. H. G. Ives, ¢t 04, was on 
Oct. 6 installed as pastor of the Uni- 
tarian church of Andover, N. H. 
Charles Weston Larrabee, / ’47, died 
at Bath, Me., Oct. 6, 1904. He was 
born at Brunswick, Me., June 18, 1822, 
and graduated A.B. at Bowdoin in 
1844. Pres. Cleveland appointed him 
collector of the port of Bath. He 
married, in January, 1856, Elizabeth S. 
Smith, who survives with a son and a 
daughter. 
Dr. F. M. Tisdel, p ’94, is president 
of the University of Wyoming. 
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Dr. Malcolm Sawyer McLellan, 
m 704, and Dr. Frederic Monroe Mar- 
shall, M.S. ’04, were in an electric 
ear which came into collision with a 
package of dynamite, dropped from 
an express wagon, which blew the car 
to splinters and killed many of its 
occupants, including the two doctors, 
at Melrose, Sept. 21. Dr. McLellan 
was born at Newburyport, Aug. 7, 
1879. Dr. Marshall came from Nunda, 
N. Y., but was born in Maplewood. 
He had recently been appointed a sur- 
geon at the Boston City Hospital. 

C. D. Lay, s 02, is a landscape ar- 
chitect; office, 287 Fourth Ave., New 
York City. 

Gen. William Perry Chadwick, /’90, 
was drowned while bathing at Barn- 
stable, Sept.24. He was bornat Exeter, 
N. H., Dec. 28, 1864, the son of Capt. 
John and Frances Rogers Chadwick. 
He graduated from Phillips Academy 
in 1882, and was then for a few years 
in the counting-room of the Exeter 
Manufacturing Co. He was gradu- 
ated from the Harvard Law School in 
1890 and took a supplementary course 
in the office of the late E. L. Burley of 
Lawrence. He had since been a mem- 
ber of the Exeter bar. Gen. Chadwick 
gained his title as judge advocate gen- 
eral on Gov. Rollins’s staff. He had 
previously twice represented Exeter 
in the legislature and for several years 
had been moderator. He came into 
national prominence as chairman of 
the state commission to present a fit- 
ting gift to the battleship Kearsarge, 
and he planned the demonstration at 
Portsmouth. Since December, 1893, 
he had been a zealous trustee of Phillips 
Exeter, and he gave the $50 prize an- 
nually given since 1898 to the member 
of the graduating class of first rank. 
He was a trustee of Gilman Park in 
Exeter, a member of the University 
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Club of Boston, and an honorary mem- 
ber of the New Hampshire Society of 
the Cincinnati. On Exeter campus 
Nov. 29, 1886, on a place kick with 
run he kicked a football 200 feet 8 
inches. He was unmarried. 

Dr. F. P. Webster, m ’01, is prac- 
ticing medicine in Portland, Me. 

W.R. Wade, Se. Sch. ’06, has settled 
at Lewiston, Me., where he is inter- 
ested in a tourmaline mine. 

Gen. W. W. Blackmar, / ’68, is com- 
mander-in-chief of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. 

Dr. William Wotkyns Seymour, m 
78, died at his home in Troy, N. Y., 
Oct. 18. Dr. Seymour was born in 
Troy, July 23, 1853. After graduating 
A.B. from Yale in 1875, he studied at 
the Harvard Medical School and took 
the degree of M.D. For a time he 
was house physician in the City Hos- 
pital of Boston, and then went abroad, 
where he studied medicine and surgery 
in the best of the schools in London, 
Germany, and Austria. Since 1883, he 
has practiced his profession at Troy. 
He was for years a contributor to med- 
ical journals and was known as an au- 
thority on many matters relating to his 
profession. From 1891 to 1893 he was 
assistant surgeon of the Sixth Separate 
Company of Troy. When the Samar- 
itan Hospital was established in 1896, 
he was among the trustees and was 
also an attending surgeon of the house 
staff. He wasa member of the Rens- 
selaer County Medical Association, 
N. Y. State Medical Association, 
Harvard Medical Alumni Association, 
Harvard Union, Sons of the American 
Revolution, Yale Club of New York 
City, Boston City Hospital Club, 
American Medical Association, British 
Medical Association, American Asso- 
ciation of Obstetricians and Gynecolo- 
gists, the Medical Society of Troy, the 


Troy Club and the Laureate Boat Club. 
He translated from the German Kehr’s 
“Diagnosis of Gallstone Disease.” 
In college he was prominent in ath- 
letics and was particularly known for 
his ability in rowing and boxing. 
About four years ago he offered prizes 
for Yale wrestlers, and he continued 
these prizes until last fall, when he 
became dissatisfied with the lack of 
general interest in wrestling and with- 
drew the cups. Dr. Seymour is sur- 
vived by his wife, formerly Miss 
Frances Minturn, of Shoreham, Vt., 
to whom he was married in 1883, and 
by two daughters. 

The Rev. D. J. Fraser, t ’97, of St. 
John, N. B., has been appointed to 
the chair of New Testament Litera- 
ture and Exegesis in the Presbyterian 
College, Montreal. 

E. T. Broadhurst, / ’04, is practicing 
with W. S. Robinson in the Fuller 
Bldg., Springfield. 

Dr. Alonzo Carter Webber, m ’49, 
died at Manchester, Aug. 5, 1904. He 
was born at Boston, Feb. 16, 1827. 
After graduating from the Medical 
School, he practiced in Cambridge for 
50 years. Two of his sons, Frank O. 
and Frederick W., graduated at the 
Medical School in 1877 and 1879 re- 
spectively, and a third, Arthur B., 
graduated A.B. in 1892. 

Dr. B. T. Burley, m ’01, has been 
appointed superintendent of the newly 
established department for diseases of 
the nervous system at the Boston City 
Hospital. 

Dana Malone, L. S. ’85, Rep., has 
been elected district attorney of the 
Northwestern Judicial District, Mass. ; 
he is again a member of the Republi- 
can State Committee. 

B. T. Baldwin, p ’03, is in the de- 
partment of pedagogy of the State 
Normal School at West Chester, Pa. 
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Dr. Francis LeBaron Monroe, m 61, 
a veteran of the civil war, died sud- 
denly at Woburn, on Aug. 14. He was 
born in Medway, March 20, 1836. Af- 
ter two years at Yale he transferred 
to Williams College, graduating in 
1857. He graduated from the Harvard 
Medical School in 1861. When the 
civil war broke out, Dr. Monroe was 
attached to Follett’s battery during 
its three months’ service. He was 
then made assistant surgeon of the 
1st Mass. Infantry under Dr. S. A. 
Green, ’51. At the end of two years 
Dr. Monroe was made surgeon of the 
15th Mass. Later he was appointed 


medical director of the Fifth Corps, 
under Gen. Warren, and became a 
close friend of Gen, F. A. Walker of 
Warren’s staff. At the close of the 
war he was sent to Gallop’s Island, 
Boston Harbor, and daily visited Fort 


Warren, where he had, among other 
patients, A. H. Stephens, vice-presi- 
dent, and J. H. Reagan, postmaster- 
general of the Southern Confederacy. 
Subsequently he was commissioned 
assistant surgeon in the regular army, 
and served at Fort Fetterman on the 
plains, and at Chicago. His wife’s 
health failed, and he retired from the 
army and settled at her home, Meri- 
den, N. H. He gave up the practice 
of medicine. He filled for several 
years an appraiser’s position at the 
Custom House, Boston, residing during 
that period in Cambridge. His wife, 
two daughters, and a sister survive 
him. 

J. C. Kinsler, 7 ’98, of the firm of 
Greene, Breckenridge, and Kinsler, 
Omaha, Neb., is a regent and member 
of the faculty of the Creighton College 
of Law. 

F. H. Gillett, 2 78, of Amherst, has 
been elected to Congress for a seventh 
term. 
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Dr. William Caldwell Flowers, m 
61, died at Cambridge, Oct. 20, after 
a long illness. He was born in Hali- 
fax, N. S., Oct. 15, 1832, and gradu- 
ated from the Harvard Medical School 
in 1861. During 11 years he was act- 
ing assistant surgeon in the U.S. army, 
and was stationed in hospitals in 
Washington, Rhode Island, Texas, 
South Carolina, and Georgia, serving 
seven years in the last. He practiced 
in Cambridge from 1873 to 1885, and 
was a great friend of the poor. He 
became almost blind in 1885, and had 
been in poor health ever since. He was 
a member of the Mass. and Middlesex 
County Medical societies. He leaves 
two daughters. 

Dr. J.J. Hickey, m ’03, who recently 
severed his connection with the Mercy 
Hospital and St. Luke’s Sanitarium, 
at Springfield, has started practicing 
at 30 Main St., Peabody. 

D. S. Bobb, / 703, has begun the 
practice of law with Matz, Fisher & 
Boyden, 107 Dearborn St., Chicago, 
and has also been appointed lecturer 
on Public Service Corporations in 
the Northwestern University Law 
School. 

Andrew Belcher Almon, L. S. ’49, 
died at Newport, R. I., May 21, 1904, 
in his 80th year. Mr. Almon had 
been a resident of Newport fora quar- 
ter of acentury. He was a native of 
Halifax, N.S. He studied at the 
Harvard Law School, and practiced 
law before going to Newport. He 
was one of the founders of the 
Harvard Club of Rhode Island, and 
of the Newport Sanitary Protection 
Association, and was formerly a 
trustee of the Channing Memorial 
Church. 

Dr. F. F. Andrews, M. S. ’04, is 
house doctor at the Boston City Insti- 
tution at Long Island. 
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Frederic Bonnet, Jr., s 99, who was 
substitute professor of chemistry at 
the State University of Iowa, 1903-04, 
has gone to the Worcester Polytechnic 
Institute as instructor of chemistry. 

Gen. Samuel Duncan Oliphant, / ’46, 
who died at his home in Trenton, 
N. J., Oct. 23, at the age of 80, was 
a soldier of the civil war, his principal 
active service being in the defense of 
Washington, at Manassas Junction, 
Gaines Mill, and White Oak Swamp. 
In the last action he was wounded. 
In June, 1863, he was commissioned 
major of the United States veteran 
reserve corps, and later he was pro- 
moted to be colonel and, in 1865, to 
be brigadier-general by brevet. He 
was born at Franklin Forge, Pa., Aug., 
1824, and graduated at Jefferson Col- 
lege before attending the Harvard 
Law School. For 34 years he was 
clerk of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
New Jersey. 

F. P. Boswell, p ’02, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in psychology, in the 
University of Wisconsin. 

Dr. F. F. Dexter, m 04, has taken 
the practice of Dr. R. E. Dickson, of 
Granby. 

Dr. L. F. C. Garvin, m’69, failed to 
be reélected governor of Rhode Island. 

Edward Jones Belt, m 1900, after 
shooting Judson Strong and Dr. Ben- 
jamin Jackson at Springfield, drank 
earbolic acid and died on Oct. 8. He 
was born at South Boston, June 6, 
1876. After practicing for a while at 
South Boston, he removed to Enfield 
for a year, and thence to Springfield. 

Dr. G. M. Gould, t ’74, oculist, has 
changed his address to 1722 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia. 

E. C. Alder, p ’98, who has been 
studying and teaching in Germany 
since 1902, has gone to Phillips Exeter 
Academy as master in German. 
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Dr. A. H. Blake, m ’04, is resident 
physician of the Clinton Hospital. 

Dr. James Bonaparte Greely, M.S. 
653, died at Nashua, N. H., on April 
20. He was born there July 18, 1830. 
His maternal great-grandfather, Judge 
Matthew Thornton, was a signer of the 
Declaration of Independence. He 
studied at Phillips Andover Academy, 
at the Harvard and Dartmouth Med- 
ical Schools, and graduated at the 
Woodstock, Vt., Medical School in 
1856. On the outbreak of the civil 
war he enlisted as assistant surgeon in 
a New Hampshire battalion of cay- 
alry ; 1862, he was promoted surgeon 
of the 1st Rhode Island Cavalry, and 
served until he was three times 
wounded at the second battle of Bull 
Run. He returned to Nashua, where 
he had been city physician in 1860, but 
his health was shattered by his wounds. 
In 1858 he married at Hanover, N.H., 
Arabella McGaw Wood, by whom he 
had three sons, all of whom became 
physicians. 

D. W. Myhrman, p ’97, Ph.D. Leip- 
sie 01, is docent in Assyriology at the 
University of Upsala, Sweden. He is 
now in this country on leave of absence 
for the purpose of examining certain 
Arabie MSS. in the Harvard Univer- 
sity Library, and elsewhere, and ex- 
pects to be in Cambridge most of the 
winter. 

Dr. C. T. Burnett, p ’00, is profes- 
sor of philoscphy at Grinnell College, 
Towa. 

J. E. Boodin, p ’99, has left Iowa 
College, Grinnell, Iowa, where he was 
teaching philosophy as acting and full 
professor 1900-04, and has become 
professor of philosophy at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. 

Charles Hill Sprague, L. S. S. 748, 
died at Malden, June 29, 1904, aged 
77. He was born at Malden, attended 
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the public schools there, and the Law- 
rence Scientific School, but did not 
graduate. In 1849 he became one of 
the editors of the American Ephemeris, 
and Nautical Almanac, a position he 
held for 15 years. For 4 years he en- 
gaged in copper mining in the Lake 
Superior region, and since has been 
in the wholesale coal trade under the 
firm name of C. H. Sprague & Son, 
Kilby Street, Boston. He served in 
the Malden Common Council in 1881 
and 1882. He was a Mason, a mem- 
ber of the American Scientific Associ- 
ation, and of the Old Planters’ Society. 
He married, Nov. 2, 1858, Emeline M. 
Winship of Malden, who survives with 
one son, Phineas W. Sprague. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


*,* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review 
is desired. Inno other way can a complete reg- 
ister of Harvard publications be kept. Writers 
of articles in prominent periodicals are also re- 
quested to send to the Editor copies, or at least 
the titles, of their contributions. Except in rare 
instances, space will not permit mention of con- 
tributions to the daily press. 


Prof. Barrett Wendell, ’77, assisted 
by C. N. Greenough, ’98, has made 
over his “ Literary History of Amer- 
ica” into a volume for students, with 
the title “A History of Literature in 
America.” Portraits have been set 
into the text, and bibliographical lists 
provided, in order to suit the work to 
a different audience. The substance is 
the same. Mr. Wendell pursues his 
formula— “the Elizabethans had spon- 
taneity, enthusiasm, and versatility ” 
—through three centuries, but never, 
one feels, demonstrates that these 
qualities survived in the United States. 
And, indeed, how could one show that 
the “Day of Doom,” or the sermon 
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writers of the 17th century, or that 
Sewall, or Cotton Mather, or Jonathan 
Edwards, or Franklin, or any others 
down to Paulding, Irving, Cooper, 
and Bryant, had any of these ‘ Eliza- 
bethan” attributes ? The truth is that 
Mr. Wendell does not distinguish be- 
tween the Puritans who came over 
here, and the real Elizabethans who 
were not Puritans and did not come. 
This is as if one should say that, as 
the Forty-Niners went to California 
at the time when Transcendentalism 
was culminating in the East, Califor- 
nia literature, when it was produced, 
was intensely Transcendental. Simi- 
lar twistings of fact and history are 
frequent. Who but the victim of a 
phrase, for example, would attempt 
to prove that England’s isolation in 
the 18th century changed the type of 
her people? For of all centuries that 
was the one in which, politically and 
intellectually, there was not isolation 
but incessant interaction between Eng- 
land and the Continent. Mr. Wendell 
has not revised his opinions on the 
chief figures in American literature. 
He still keeps his iconoclastic attitude 
and pays great attention to society 
considerations, as if these makers of 
literature were trying to break into 
a club of “gentlemen” and Mr. Wen- 
dell were gallantly averting that 
catastrophe. 

“The Kinship of Nature,” by Bliss 
Carman, Sp. ’86, is a series of short 
essays on a wide range of subjects. 
The papers are brief, pointed, suggest- 
ive. Many of them might be the 
prose sketches for poems. Mr. Car- 
man (like most writers of good verse) 
is an excellent writer of prose —not 
of that mongrel, “poetic prose,” but 
of good, imaginative English. He 
touches many emotions, and treats in 
wholesome fashion many of the trials 
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which, soon or late, come to most of 
us. He is wise. “If you are soul- 
sick from too much stress of the eager, 
indomitable spirit, then put all thought 
aside; vegetate, animalize, be ordinary, 
and thank God there are easy, unam- 
bitious things to do.” That has the 
note of wisdom, without sermonizing. 
One can predict that this volume of 
prose will measurably fortify Mr. Car- 
man’s reputation. (L. C. Page & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, $1.50.) 

“The Amateur Spirit,” by Prof. 
Bliss Perry, this year a lecturer in the 
English Department at Harvard, con- 
sists of half a dozen papers which 
have recently appeared in the Atlantic 
and in Scribner’s. The longest essay, 
which gives its title to the book, and the 
second, on “ Indifferentism,” display 
Mr. Perry’s qualities at their best. 
He is serious but not didactic, critical 
but not bitter. Genial and urbane are 
the adjectives that fit him oftenest. 
His sense of humor keeps him from 
platitude, his sense of proportion from 
exaggeration. If one were seeking 
for his prototype in the past, George 
William Curtis would naturally occur. 
Besides the essays mentioned, there 
are two on the College Professor, 
a literary study on Hawthorne at 
North Adams, and “Fishing with a 
Worm,” a half-descriptive, half-alle- 
gorical paper, in which one has evi- 
dences of the story-teller’s art, which 
is among Mr. Perry’s talents. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
$1.25 net.) 

No reprint of recent years has better 
merited the fine page, paper, and for- 
mat that the publishers have given to 
**A Journey to the Seaboard Slave 
States” than does that work by the 
late F. L. Olmsted, h 64. The work 
itself not only deserves resurrection, 
it compels it; for as time goes on it 
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appears that no other book written 
in the decade before the civil’ war 
contains so much vital information 
concerning the Seaboard Slave States. 
It is a mine for the historian, a mirror 
of that past civilization. It can be read 
with eager interest by any one to-day 
who wishes to see vivid, impartial, and 
very varied accounts of the Southern 
people. The comparison which has 
been made between this book and 
Arthur Young’s “ Travels in France” 
is an excellent one, and indicates at 
once the importance and the per- 
manence of Mr. Olmsted’s journal. 
The fine edition which the Messrs. 
Putnam have issued contains also a 
sketch of Mr. Olmsted by his son, and 
an introduction by Prof. W. P. Trent, 
who seems to have too ubiquitous a pen. 
The well-known portrait of Mr. Olm- 
sted serves as a frontispiece. (Put- 
nam: New York. 2 vols., $5 net.) 

T. C. Dawson, ’87, U. S. Secretary 
of Legation at Rio Janeiro, has written 
a history of the “ South American Re- 
publics ” for the Stories of the Nations 
series. (Putnam: New York.) 

G. E. Littlefield, ’66, has published 
in an edition of only 167 copies, for 
the Club of Odd Volumes, Boston, 
“Early Schools and School Books of 
New England.” 

The Macmillan Co. publish “A 
Synoptic Text Book of Zodlogy,” 
adapted for colleges and schools, by 
A. W. Weysse, ’91. There are over 
400 illustrations in the volume. In 
part I are given the general principles 
of zoological classification; in part 1 
the author writes of “ Systematic Zo0- 
logy,” and in Part mm he describes 
various animal types. An appendix 
discusses the “ Relation of Zoology to 
Allied Sciences.” 

Prof. Edwin H. Hall, professor of 
physics at Harvard, has prepared a 
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“College Laboratory Manual of Phy- 
sies,” a compact small volume of exer- 
cises such as he has been in the habit 
of setting in the classroom. (Holt: 
New York. Cloth, 80 cents net.) 

Rupert I. Holland, ’00, and Robert 
D. Jenks, ’97, have compiled ‘The 
Citizen’s Handbook (Pennsylvania 
Edition ).” It is a most valuable 
book of reference, giving just those 
facts about legal and civic matters 
which every citizen is supposed to 
know and should know, but which nine 
out of ten are ignorant of. It takes 
up in succession topics like citizen- 
ship, the different attitudes of na- 
tional, state, and city governments, 
election, passports, contracts, principal 
and agent, partnerships, corporations, 
insurance, railroad and steamboat com- 
panies, master and servant, landlord 
and tenant, mechanic’s liens, mar- 
riages, married women’s rights, game 
laws, taxation, jury duty, arrest, health 
and sanitary regulations, ete. Each 
subject is treated briefly and clearly, 
within the comprehension of any reader 
of average intelligence. If the know- 
ledge here set forth were generally 
current, there would be a diminution 
of frauds and imposition, less civic cor- 
ruption, and less frequent litigation. 
On such instruction as this depends 
the enlightening of the great body of 
American citizens who at present elect 
men to public offices the very functions 
of which the electors know nothing 
and the candidates little about. Such 
a manual should be provided for each 
state. (G. W. Jacobs & Co.: Phil- 
adelphia. Cloth, $1 net.) 

The introduction of instruction in 
Japanese physical training among 
many Harvard students this year 
makes timely the books on Jiu-Jitsu 
which H. Irving Hancock has been 
publishing. The latest of these, “ Jiu- 
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Jitsu Combat Tricks, Japanese Feats 
of Attack and Defence in Personal 
Encounter,” describes some of the 
higher forms of training. Mr. Han- 
cock’s instructions are clearly written, 
and when supplemented by his many 
photographs they must give learners 
who have no teacher many valuable 
points. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 
$1.25 net.) 

The American Unitarian Association 
has begun to issue a series of small 
books describing “True American 
Types.” The first volume, by Pres. 
C. W. Eliot, ’53, is on “ John Gilley,” 
a Maine farmer and fisherman. It is 
the story of a brave, truly typical down- 
easter, told with fine sympathy. (Cloth, 
60 cents net.) 

“A Journey in Search of Christ- 
mas,” by Owen Wister, ’82, is a short 
sketch introducing Lin McLean, cow- 
punchers, and Western life with the 
vividness and veritism (as the French 
say) of which Mr. Wister is a master. 
It is profusely illustrated, there be- 
ing more margin than text, and the 
margin being filled with drawings by 
Frederic Remington. Altogether, one 
of the notable holiday books of the 
season. (Harpers: New York. Cloth, 
$2.) 

Dr. Benjamin Rand, ’79, has printed 
in a series, Bibliographies of the His- 
tory of Philosophy, Systematic Philoso- 
phy, Logic, Asthetics and Philosophy 
of Religion. At the present time he 
has in the Oxford press a Bibliography 
of Ethics. A Bibliography of Psy- 
chology will follow. These biblio- 
graphies will form the third volume 
of the “ Dictionary of Philosophy and 
Psychology,” edited by Prof. J. M. 
Baldwin and other scholars. It will 
also appear separately as Dr. Rand’s 
“Bibliography of Philosophy.” The 
work will be over 1200 pages of double 
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columns, and is the most comprehen- 
sive bibliography of philosophy ever 
published. 

George P. Winship, ’93, has trans- 
lated and edited ‘The Journey 
of Coronado, 1540-42, from the 
City of Mexico to the Buffalo Plains of 
Kansas and Nebraska.” It is an 
indication of the slowness with which 
the sources of American history have 
been made popular, that this work 
should not have beentranslated till now. 
It is surely one of the most interesting 
accounts of American exploration ever 
written, and Mr. Winship has made 
a fluent translation that still keeps the 
characteristic ancientness of the Span- 
ish. The importance, whether histor- 
ical or geographical, of the narrative is 
obvious, but the variety of adventures 
described will entertain all sorts of 
readers. (A. S. Barnes & Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.) 

The Rev. Arthur M. Lord, ’83, has 
had the excellent idea of retelling a 
group of old stories from many lan- 
guages in a way to delight American 
children. Thus from the folk-lore of 
the American Indian he has drawn 
“The Coming of the Water-lily ;” 
from the English, “The White Thorn 
of Glastonbury ;” from the Hungarian, 
“In the Realm of Song there is no 
King ;” from the Spanish, “The 
Knight of the Almond Branch ;” from 
the Irish, “St. Patrick and the 
Druids;” from the Italian, “The 
Chicory Girl of the Campagna ;” and 
there are also specimens of Dutch, 
German, French Japanese, Norwegian, 
Scotch, Russian, and Welsh folk-tales. 
Each story can be read in the chil- 
dren’s hour. The title of the book — 
“The Touch of Nature ” — is happily 
chosen. (American Unitarian Society: 
Boston. Cloth, illustrated, $1 net.) 

The autumn crop of novels contains 
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several noteworthy contributions from 
Harvard men. “ The Undercurrent,” 
by Judge Robert Grant, ’73, which has 
run as a serial in Scribner’s Magazine, 
is issued in book form by the Scribners. 
“ The Common Lot,” by Prof. Robert 
Herrick, ’90, which attracted attention 
during its recent serial appearance in 
the Atlantic Monthly, is on the list 
of the Macmillan Co. Both of these 
works deal with current American life, 
as does “ Richard Gresham,” the first 
novel of Robert M. Lovett, ’92, which 
is also among the recent fiction of the 
MaemillanCo. Arthur S. Pier, ’95, in 
“ Boys of St. Timothy’s,” has written 
a story of schoolboy fun, sport, and 
tribulations at one of the large pre- 
paratory schools. (Scribners.) Wm. 
Stearns Davis, ’00, whose historical 
novels have already given him a reputa- 
tion, has chosen for the theme of his 
new novel, which he calls “ Falaise of 
the Blessed Voice,” the youth of St. 
Louis, king of France. (Macmillan.) 
Gamaliel Bradford, Jr. [’86], publishes 
his first novel, “The Private Tutor,” 
the scene of which is laid in Rome 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.); and Allen 
French, ’94, appears in the list with a 
new work, “ The Story of Rolf and the 
Viking’s Bow.” 

Prof. Henry van Dyke, h ’94, of 
Princeton, is general editor of a new 
series of famous English classics, which 
has been appropriately named “ The 
Gateway Series.” It aims “to give 
the English texts required for entrance 
to college ina form which shall make 
them clear, interesting, and helpful to 
these who are beginning the study of 
literature ; and, second, to supply the 
knowledge which the student needs to 
pass the entrance examination.” Fur- 
ther, the works “are treated, first of 
all, as works of literature, which were 
written to be read and enjoyed, not to 
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be parsed and scanned and pulled to 
pieces.” Prof. van Dyke himself sets 
an excellent example in his edition of 
three Jdylls of the King. Among the 
other volumes received are The Ancient 
Mariner, which falls to Prof. G. E. 
Woodberry’s care; Macbeth, edited by 
Prof. T. M. Parrott, of Princeton ; 
The De Coverley Papers, arranged by 
Prof. C. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan ; 
and Milton’s Minor Poems, edited by 
Prof. Mary A. Jordan, of Smith. The 
books are attractively printed and 
bound, of convenient size, and each 
volume has a portrait or other illustra- 
tion. (American Book Co. New York.) 

A recent addition to the series of 
“Handbooks of American Govern- 
ment” is “ The Government of Ohio; 
Its History and Administration,” by 
Wilbur H. Siebert, ’89, professor of 
European History in Ohio State Uni- 
versity. It follows the general plan 
of the other books in this series. After 
two preliminary chapters devoted to 
the history of the territory and state, 
an ample section is devoted to a 
description of the government. Then 
the main part of the study describes 
the actual working of the government 
in its judiciary, police, educational, 
economic, financial, and charitable 
functions. Finally, several appendices 
contain chronological lists, funda- 
mental state documents (the ordinance 
of 1787, the act of 1802, and the Con- 
stitution of 1851), a review outline of 
the state government, and statistical 
tables. Thus, many fields are cov- 
ered and the handbook will serve 
equally the student of history and of 
government, the legislator and the 
statistician. The series when complete 
will furnish the most accessible data 
for studying the variations, due to 
local or class influences, of the con- 
stituent elements of the American 
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republic. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 75 cents.) 

The volume on Hobbes, in the Eng- 
lish Men of Letters series, was the last 
work of the late Sir Leslie Stephen, 
’90. It is a fine specimen of his talents 
at their best, and shows not a trace of 
intellectual decline, although it was 
written after he had been stricken with 
a mortal illness. His portrait of 
Hobbes the man is one of the best 
among the many which he has drawn, 
while his exposition of Hobbes’s philo- 
sophy may be commended as a model. 
Every philosopher should pray to have 
such an expositor, so clear, so sympa- 
thetic, so fair, so exact. But if there 
were more Stephens there would be 
less metaphysical fog and controversy. 
One regrets to read “ Finis ” in what 
seems likely to be the last volume of 
suchaman. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 75 cents.) 

E. P. Pressey, who has established 
at Montague a settlement for social 
uplift among the rural population, 
prints every month a little magazine 
called Country Timeand Tide, in which 
he reports the progress of the work, 
and discusses “a more profitable and 
interesting country life.” 

Part 1 of the 3d volume of the Me- 
moirs of the Peabody Museum is en- 
titled “ Archaeological Researches in 
Yucatan: Reports of Explorations for 
the Museum,” by Edward H. Thomp- 
son. The letterpress describes the 
caves round Oxkutzkab, and the ruins 
of Xvl, Tzul4, and Chacmultun, par- 
ticular attention being paid to the 
latter. Besides the usual diagrams 
and plans in the text, there are nine 
full-page heliotype plates, two of which 
reproduce in color the curious paint- 
ings on the stueco walls at Tzul4 and 
at Chacmultun. The massive charac- 
ter of the architecture is shown in the 
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lower half of plate 5. (Published by 
the Peabody Museum: Cambridge, 
Mass. $2.) 

T. W. Balch, ’90, has reprinted from 
the Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography for October, 1904, 
“The English Ancestors of the Ship- 
pen Family and Edward Shippen of 
Philadelphia.” 

“Science and Immortality,” the 
Ingersoll Lecture delivered at Har- 
vard this year by Dr. William Osler, 
h ’04, is surpassed neither in interest 
nor in literary charm by any of its 
predecessors in this remarkable series. 
Dr. Osler divides the world into four 
classes, according to their views of 
immortality. He states frankly that 
science knows nothing of immortality, 
that apparently a scientific demonstra- 
tion of it will never be possible. Yet 
he concludes that, like Cicero, he had 
rather be mistaken with Plato than be 
in the right with those who deny alto- 
gether the life after death. The beau- 
tiful clearness and simplicity of his 
statements and the charm of his style 
make of the little book a gem. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston.) 

No. 1 of vol. m1 of the Peabody 
Museum Papers contains a description, 
by D. I. Bushnell, Jr., of “The Caho- 
kia and Surrounding Mound Groups.” 
It is illustrated by five half-tone plates, 
a map, and illustrations in the text. 
No. 2 of this volume gives the account, 
by Dr. Charles Peabody, p ’90, of his 
“Exploration of Mounds, Coahoma 
County, Mississippi,” in 1901 and 1902. 
Seventeen plates reproduce the sites 
and the trouvailles. 

In part 1, vol. 1, of Transactions of 
the Department of Archaeology of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Dr. W. 
H. Furness, 3d, ’88, describes ‘‘ The 
Stone Money of Uap,” one of the 
small islands of the Western Caroline 
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Group. The article is illustrated by 
some striking pictures taken by Dr, 
Furness. The stone money presents 
a puzzle for ethnologists to solve. 

Pamphlets Received. “ Educational 
Advantages for American Students in 
France,” by J. Geddes, Jr., ’80, re- 
printed from Bostonia. — “The Mod- 
ern Law of Charities as Derived from 
the Statute of Charitable Uses,” by 
R. P. Sargent, ’00, of the Philadelphia 
Bar, reprinted from Amer. Law Regis- 
ter, April, 1904. — “ Present Phases 
of Our So-Called Negro Problem,” by 
D. H. Chamberlain, L.S. ’64, former 
Governor of South Carolina. —“ The 
Proposed Increase of the Tuition Fee,” 
by Charles Francis Adams, ’56 ; from 
the Harvard Graduates’ Mag. — “‘ The 
Influence of Grenville on Pitt’s For- 
eign Policy, 1787-1798,” by Ephraim 
D. Adams, of Leland Stanford Univer- 
sity ; published by the Carnegie Insti- 
tution of Washington. —“ A Defence 
of Bridge,” by Badsworth. (Putnam: 
New York. 10cents.) — “ Bethink Your- 
selves!” by Leo Tolstoi. (Ginn: Bos- 
ton. 10cents.) —“ Agricultural Exports 
of the United States, 1851-1902,” by 
F. H. Hitcheock, ’91, U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture, Division of Foreign Mar- 
kets, Bulletin No. 34.— “The Inves- 
tigation of Alaska’s Mineral Wealth,” 
by Alfred H. Brooks, from Transac- 
tions of the American Institute of 
Mining Engineers. —“ Use of Weather 
Bureau Records in Court,” by Henry 
J. Cox, Professor of Meteorology, 
Weather Bureau, from “ Yearbook of 
Dept. of Agriculture for 1903.” — 
“Duplex Placenta,” by Dr. H. F. 
Lewis, ’85 ; from Amer. Journal of 
Obstetrics, — “ Studies on the Circula- 
tion of the Atmospheres of the Sun and 
of the Earth,” by Prof. F. H. Bigelow, 
73; reprinted from the Monthly 
Weather Review. 
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MAGAZINE ARTICLES BY HARVARD 
MEN. 


Atlantic. (Sept.) ‘‘ Shakespeare,” R. W. 
Emerson, ’21 ; ‘‘ Ruskin’s Letters,”’ C. E. 
Norton, ’46. (Oct.) ‘*‘ The Closed Shop,” 
C.J. Bullock ; ‘* The Art of Miss Jewett,” 
C. M. Thompson, ’86; ‘‘A Night in a 
Freight Car,’’ H. C. Merwin, 74; ‘* Books 
New and Old,”’ G. Bradford, Jr., [°86]; 
‘* The Present South,’’ B. T. Washington, 
h’9%. (Nov.) ‘Country Life,’ R. W. 
Emerson, ’21; ‘‘The American Coup 
d@’Etat of 1961,” H. D. Sedgwick, °82; 
“Close Election Contests,’? J.T. Wheel- 
wright, ’76; ‘‘Work and Play,’’ A. S. 
Pier, ‘95; ‘‘ On Improving the Style of the 
Bible,” J. H. Gardiner, ’85. 

Chautauquan. (Sept.) ‘‘ How to Study 
Music,” T. W. Surette, Sp. 791. 

Cosmopolitan. (Oct.) ‘* Love and the 
Lady,” A. Sutro, 791. 

Country Life. (Oct.) ‘* The Greatest Cali- 
fornia Patio House,” C. F. Lummis, [’81]. 

Critic. (Sept.) ‘‘ Arnold, Newman and 
Rossetti,” E. Fuller, ’82. (Nov.) ‘‘ A Reply 
to the Poet Laureate,’’ B. Carman, Sp. 
86.) 

Engineering. (Sept., Oct.) ‘‘ How to In- 
troduce High-Speed Steel into the Fac- 
tory,” A. D. Wilt, Jr., p 03. 

Harper’s. (Oct.) ‘* The Extent of the 
Universe,” S. Newcomb, s ’58. (Nov.) 
“In Folkestone out of Season,’’ W. D. 
Howells, h ’67; ‘‘ Winter in the Great 
Lakes,’ G. Hibbard, ’80; ‘* The Eye of 
the Mind,’’ J. Morton, ’86. 

Harvard Law Review. (Nov.) ‘‘ Equit- 
able Conversion,’’? C. C. Langdell, ’51; 
** Assignability of Contract,” F.C. Wood- 
ward; ‘“‘ The Gage of Land in Medieval 
England,’’ 1, H. D. Hazeltine. 

International Quarterly. (Oct.) ‘* The 
Religion of America,” E. E. Hale, ’39; 
‘*The Russo-Japanese War,”’ K. Kaneko, 
1°78. 

Leslie’s. (Sept.) ‘‘The Naughtiness of 
Children,” E.S. Martin, ’77; ‘* The Coun- 
try Lawyer,”’ H. A. Shute, ’79; “‘ In Rais- 
suli’s Hands,” I. H. Perdicaris, [60]; ‘‘ By 
Way of Comment,” E. Sedgwick, ’94. 
(Oct.) ‘* The Heiress’s Love Story,’ G. 
Hibbard, ’80; ‘‘The Land of Disaster,” 
E. Sedgwick, ’94. 

Lippincott’s. (Nov.) ‘* Legends and Pa- 
geants of Venice,” W. R. Thayer, ’81. 
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McClure’s. (Oct.) ‘George William 
Curtis,’’ C. Schurz, A ’76. (Nov.) ‘‘ Roose- 
velt,’? H. C. Lodge, °71. 

Metropolitan. (Oct.) ‘‘ Is Honesty still 
the Best Policy,’ E.S. Martin, ’77. (Nov.) 
‘* Opportunity and the President,’’ E. S. 
Martin, ’77. 

Outing. (Sept.) ‘‘ Training of the Saddle 
Horse,” F. M. Ware, [79]. 

North American Review. (Oct.) ‘‘ How 
Good City Government may be had,’’ L. 
F. C, Garvin, m’ 67; ‘The ‘ Yellow Peril’ 
Japan’s Golden Opportunity,’’ K. Kaneko, 
1°78, 

Review of Reviews. (Oct.) ‘Are the 
Japanese able to Finance a long War?” 
K. Kaneko, / ’78. (Nov.) ‘‘ George Frisbie 
Hoar,” T. Williams. 

Scribner. (Sept.) ‘* As Summer Wanes,”’ 
E. S. Martin, ’77. (Sept., Nov.) ‘“‘ The Un- 
dercurrent,”” R. Grant, ’73; ‘‘ The War 
of 1812,’ A. T. Mahan, h’95. (Nov.) ‘Such 
Stuff as Dreams are made of,’’ J. Corbin, 
92, 

World’s Work. (Oct.) ‘‘ The New York 
Subway,” M. G. Cunniff, ’98. 


SHORT REVIEWS. 


— Recent Verse. ‘ Love Triumph- 
ant: a Book of Poems,” by Frederic 
Laurence Knowles, 96. (Dana, Estes 
& Co.: Boston.) This is a genuine 
book, the product of real emotion. It 
marks a long advance on Mr. Knowles’s 
earlier volume. It touches the perma- 
nent concerns of passion, and shows a 
spontaneous metrical skill. Possibly 
there is at times a suggestion of im- 
provisation, or of overestimating the 
importance of a transient feeling. 
What Mr. Knowles needs now is 
greater compactness. His range of sub- 
jects is wide, and he lays hold enthu- 
siastically on life; more care in reject- 
ing all but the best of his inspirations, 
and in giving to each thought its in- 
evitable expression, will lift him into 
the rank of poets who last. We quote 
the titular poem of this volume, which 
shows some of his qualities at their 


best : 
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LOVE TRIUMPHANT. 


Helen’s lips are drifting dust ; 
Tlion is consum’d with rust ; 

All the galleons of Greece 

Drink the ocean’s dreamless peace ; 
Lost was Solomon’s purple show 
Restless centuries ago ; 

Stately empires wax and wane — 
Babylon, Barbary, and Spain ; — 
Only one thing, undefac’d, 

Lasts, though all the worlds lie waste 
And the heavens are overturn’d. 

— Dear, how long ago we learn’d ! 


There’s a sight that blinds the sun, 
Sound that lives when sounds are done, 
Music that rebukes the birds, 
Language lovelier than words, 

Hue and scent that shame the rose, 
Wine no earthly vineyard knows, 
Silence stiller than the shore 

Swept by Charon’s stealthy oar, 
Ocean more divinely free 

Than Pacific’s boundless sea, — 

Ye who love have learn’d it true. 
— Dear, how long ago we knew. 


—‘ Music, and Other Poems,” by 
Henry van Dyke, h ’94. (Scribner: 
New York.) If Mr. Knowles’s poetry, 
speaking roughly, proceeds from his 
emotions, Dr. van Dyke’s comes chiefly 
from his moral sense and his intellect. 
We hardly feel that he is a born poet; 
but he is rather a man of culture, in- 
eluding both the ethical and the book- 
ish side, whose refinement is stimu- 
lated to express itself in verse through 
his admiration for poetry. He excels 
in short pieces, in catching pensive or 
didactic moods, and in describing the 
wholesome joys he gets from birds and 
woods. He also has the art of glori- 
fying the sweetness of childhood and 
family affection. His longer efforts 
in this volume, the odes, are not so 
successful. In an earlier generation 
Dr. van Dyke would have written only 
didactic verse, and have added to the 
wilderness of hymns; fortunately for 
him and his readers, he came late 
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enough for a flood of humanistic eul- 
ture to quicken his soil. We regret 
that publishers should still deem it 
necessary to print poetry as it is printed 
in this volume: eight or ten lines of 
verse bumping against the top of the 
page, like a child’s balloon against the 
ceiling, and from three to five inches 
of blank paper below; no headlines; 
page numbers misplaced. No wonder 
Philistines suspect that poetry is no 
better than sugar frosting when they 
see it dressed thus. — “ Peace and 
Progress : Two Symphonie Poems. 
The Building of the Organ. On- 
ward.” By Nathan Haskell Dole, 
74, (Privately Printed: Boston.) It 
is impossible in brief space or after 
a single reading to speak critically of 
these symphonic poems. They display 
an astonishing amount of constructive 
skill, both in the general plan and in 
metrical details, and they are encyclo- 
pedic inrange. Here one meets all the 
philosophies and religions, and metrical 
summaries of human evolution. Death 
and life appear in all their aspects, 
linking one part with another, and, 
indeed, binding each poem, from first 
to last, in the musical scheme. One 
feels at times as if he were reading a 
libretto, in which the words are sub- 
servient to the music; then again, the 
metrical predominates. The scores of 
separate poems vary greatly in poetic 
content, but Mr. Dole’s versatility as 
a metricist is astonishing. One is re- 
minded of the Second Part of Faust, 
in so far as that, too, is a great piece 
of mechanism. Let us hope that some 
composer will provide a worthy mu- 
sical setting to these remarkable 
poems, 

— Tonal Counterpoint. Studies in 
Part-Writing. By Walter R. Spald- 
ing, "87. (Schmidt: Boston. $2.) 
Prof. Spalding’s “Tonal Counterpoint” 
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is not merely an unusually efficient and 
practical text-book, it is a vital evi- 
dence of the great progress that has 
been made of late years in appreciating 
the proper point of view necessary in 
imparting the technique of an art. The 
older theorists laid down stern and im- 
placable rules without explaining the 
true principles involved, or the real 
nature of the exceptions under which 
violation of these rules was not only 
permissible but advantageous. In 
other words, they ignored the develop- 
ment of the aesthetic sense which has 
always dictated artistic standards in 
the successive epochs of musical his- 
tory. The theorist of to-day perceives 
that the essence of the value of theo- 
retical training consists in perfect as- 
similation of principles, as well as in 
conscious mastery in their actual use. 
Education in musical theory to-day 
demands a combination of active dis- 
cipline and tactful elasticity in the 
treatment of an expanding individual- 
ity. Prof. Spalding’s book conforms 
to this idea in every respect. The 
introductory chapter is an admirable 
presentation of certain preparatory 
rules to be thoroughly absorbed before 
beginning the study of counterpoint. 
The actual exposition of the underlying 
principles of counterpoint is made with 
lucidity and conciseness, and the meth- 
od by which the student is led from 
one point to the next is clear and con- 
vincing. From the outset every effort 
is made to stimulate interest in the 
study of counterpoint as a living art, 
and not as a concession to past tradi- 
tions. The statement of rules is em- 
phasized by frequent illustrations of 
the practice of the greatest composers 
in the case at issue, thus supplanting 
the dry and autocratic standpoint of 
earlier text-books. The examples from 
Palestrina, Bach, MHindel, Gliick, 
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Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Mendelssohn, Chopin, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Wagner, 
Rheinberger, Richard Strauss, Prof. 
Paine, and others tend, on account of 
the latitude employed in their selec- 
tion, to promote a liberal and catholie 
taste in the student. Incidentally there 
are many helpful bits of advice as to 
the general nature of artistic princi- 
ples which must prove invaluable to 
the young composer, while at the same 
time immeasurably lightening the task 
of the teacher by furnishing insight 
into the best way of fostering the latent 
artistic and musical qualities of the 
student. At first, the chapter on writ- 
ing for piano-forte may seem somewhat 
slight in consideration of the vast field 
which piano music occupies in the 
literature of music, but second thoughts 
will justify the proportion of space de- 
voted to this subject in view of the 
fact that the text-book is on counter- 
point and not on composition. Prof. 
Spalding’s preface should be thorough- 
ly read and weighed, for it is an ex- 
cellent argument for the recognition 
of that common-sense attitude which 
every teacher should adopt, as well as 
an able explanation of his pedagogic 
purpose. The teacher must gain from 
this preface a more discriminating and 
well-balanced realization of his func- 
tion; the student will be encouraged 
thereby to persist in his technical dis- 
cipline fortified by the knowledge of 
the important part it is to play in his 
future career. 

— Die Doppelehe des Landgrafen 
Philipp von Hessen. By William Wal- 
ter Rockwell, 95 (Marburg a.d. Lahn, 
1904.) This work is a thorough and 
scholarly account, in German, of one 
of the most disgraceful and regrettable 
incidents in the history of the Refor- 
mation. Philip of Hessen, by all odds 
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the most able and energetic of the 
Protestant princes of the Empire in 
the first half of the 16th century, the 
man who, above all others, was fitted 
by his position and ability to be the 
foremost champion of the cause of 
Luther, was unfortunately so evil in his 
private life that he forfeited a large 
share of the power and influence that 
should have been his. Grossly unfaith- 
ful to his first wife, he was still trou- 
bled by conscientious scruples ; and he 
finally applied for advice to Luther 
and the Wittenberg divines. The lat- 
ter disbelieved in divorce; instead 
they recommended bigamy, which was 
sanctioned, they argued, by Old Testa- 
ment precedents. Philip was guided 
by their counsels, and for nine years 
of his life was the husband of two 
wives. At first, on the advice of Luther, 
an attempt was made to keep the dis- 
graceful affair secret, but when this 
attempt ended in miserable failure 
(as of course it was bound to do), and 
rumors of the truth began to be whis- 
pered on all sides, Luther insisted that 
the matter must be brazened out with 
alie. “The secret ‘yea,’” he wrote, 
“ must for the sake of Christ’s church 
remain a public ‘nay.’” Needless to 
add, the falsehood deceived no one, and 
the whole affair, which soon became 
generally known, did incalculable dam- 
age to the Lutheran cause. Mr. Rock- 
well has approached his subject with 
an adequate equipment of scholarship, 
and in a thoroughly fair-minded and 
judicial spirit. The best part of the 
book is the third section, which consists 
of four chapters on the attitude of 
Protestants and Catholics in the 16th 
century on the general subject of poly- 
gamy. But, thorough and scholarly 
as it is, one wonders whether after all 
it was worth while to put forth another 
book on such a subject as this. Philip’s 
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bigamy has already been adequately 
treated in several different works, not- 
ably in Prof. Lenz’s “ Briefwechsel 
Philipps von Hessen mit Butzer,” and 
the present monograph does little more 
than arrange in another form material 
which is accessible elsewhere. Mr. 
Rockwell’s work is as thoroughly Ger- 
man in its choice of subject, its method, 
its over-minute investigation of trivial 
and disagreeable detail, as it is in its 
language ; perhaps some of us, who 
believe that our American scholarship 
will one day stand for something higher, 
broader, and more useful than this, will 
regret that the author did not devote 
his energies to some topic of a more 
pleasing nature and of more general 
interest. — R. B. M. 

— The Life of Horace Binney. By 
Charles C. Binney, ’78. (Lippincott : 
Philadelphia.) The student of na- 
tional psychology might well investi- 
gate the fact that Pennsylvania has 
produced no great men. Franklin, 
the most distinguished Pennsylvanian 
of the 18th century, was a Bostonian; 
and of Puritan parentage and nurture 
was Horace Binney, who deservedly 
ranks foremost among the Pennsyl- 
vanians of the 19th century. That 
a biography of Binney should have 
been delayed for nearly 30 years after 
his death is a misfortune, but it has 
been ‘so well done by his grandson 
that it will remain as a permanent 
record of one of the finest types of 
American character. Horace Binney 
was born in 1780, studied at Water- 
town and Medford, and after taking 
the regular course at Harvard, he 
graduated in 1797. In college he was 
one of the founders of the Hasty Pud- 
ding Club. Returning to Philadelphia, 
he read law, was admitted to the bar, 
and rose in a very few years to emi- 
nence in his profession. Indeed, for 
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nearly a generation he was by many 
regarded as the first lawyer in the 
country. But he did not allow his 
legal work to limit his usefulness. He 
became a great citizen, one to whom 
his fellow citizens turned first to lead 
every worthy cause. He shrank, per- 
haps regrettably, from holding public 
office, declining more than once a sug- 
gested appointment to the United 
States Supreme Court, and to other 
honorable posts; but his word and his 
influence always went to uphold sound 
government and righteous laws. What 
most strikes the reader of this bio- 
graphy, however, is the skill with which 
Mr. C. C. Binney has made his grand- 
father’s personality to live again for a 
generation which never knewhim. The 
letters here printed, whether they 
refer to public men and measures or 
to more intimate family affairs, or 
describe foreign scenes during jour- 
neys abroad, are not only interesting 
for their substance but for their form. 
They are certainly among the best 
written in America between 1795 and 
1850, and indeed long after the latter 
date; for almost up to his death, which 
occurred in 1875, we have records of 
his active intellect. His recollections 
of famous men, not less than his ver- 
dicts on great events, will be prized 
by future historians. As a youth he 
had seen Washington almost daily, 
and he lived beyond the centennial 
celebration of the battle of Lexington. 
Such men as he are the highest pro- 
ducts of the Republic. The taste, 
straightforwardness, and _ simplicity 
with which his life-story has been told 
by his grandson deserve high praise. 
— Shelburne Essays. First Series. 
By Paul E. More, A.M. 93. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net.) 
It is a pleasure to hail in Mr. More a 
genuine critic, for genuine critics in 
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America in these days are uncommonly 
scarce. Everybody writes criticism, 
such as it is, and the result is to darken 
counsel. The state of mind of the pub- 
lic, and consequently the state of mind 
of editors and publishers who aim 
chiefly to appeal to the public’s tastes, 
is sufficiently revealed by the fact that 
the best paid and most widely read 
American literary critic to-day is— 
horresco referens —Mr. Hamilton W. 
Mabie! Mr. More is a critic of very 
different calibre, and he must not be 
disappointed if he has to wait a year 
or two before the public which dotes 
on Mr. Mabie finds him out. He has, 
first of all, a remarkable equipment, 
being versed in the literature and phi- 
losophy of India, Greece, and Rome, and 
the modern world. This gives him the 
broadest ground for comparisons. A 
man who knows only one literature, or 
only a small segment of it, may well 
mistake his little favorites for world 
figures ; we recognize him in the critic 
who assures us that every pretty 
writer who dies “ will be read as long 
as the English language lasts.” Mr. 
More, needless to say, commits no 
such immaturities. We recommend, 
as a sample of his breadth, style, acu- 
men, and power, the essay on Tolstoy 
in the present volume. That represents 
criticism that has not merely a metro- 
politan but a world note. Two other 
papers which should help to enlighten 
the scoffers and to sober the gushers 
of the Celtic Revival are “The Epic 
of Ireland” and “The Irish Move- 
ment.” In “ Humanitarianism,” under 
the form of a review of Mr. Mallock’s 
“ Aristocracy and Evolution,” Mr. 
More gives a clear analysis of the con- 
flict which from of old has pressed on 
men, and never more than to-day, be- 
tween their individual ideals and their 
social environment. There are also 
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literary papers on Thoreau, Haw- 
thorne, Poe, Emerson, Carlyle, Eng- 
lish Verse, and Arthur Symons, the 
Decadent poet. Whether we agree 
with him or not, — and the present re- 
viewer would certainly not agree that 
Emerson is, in a way, responsible for 
Christian Science, — one is thoroughly 
grateful to Mr. More for the high 
quality of his thought, his serious pur- 
pose, and his excellent style. 

— Cyclopaedia of Law and Proced- 
ure. Volumes 6-10 edited by William 
Mack and Howard P. Nash, ’93, Vol- 
umes 11-13 edited by William Mack. 
(American Law Book Co.: New York ; 
Butterworth & Co.: London. 1902- 
1904. Annual Annotations to vols. 1-9, 
1904, edited by William Mack and 
Howard P. Nash, ’93.) A general re- 
view of the scope and purpose of this 
excellent work was given in the Mag- 
azine for March, 1903, in connection 
with a notice of volumes 1-5. The 
later volumes continue the high stand- 
ard of excellence in substance and 
form set by the earlier ones, and each 
succeeding volume enlarges the value 
of the work for reference and is re- 
ceived with increasing favor by the 
profession. The advantage of having 
the law and the procedure in one set 
of volumes is one much appreciated, 
and the system of cumulative annual 
annotations, explained in our previous 
notice, keeps the volumes already 
issued. practically up to date. This 
last feature is especially valuable in a 
publication, such as an encyclopaedia 
of law, whose issue necessarily covers 
a number of years. Publication of the 
Cyclopaedia is proceeding at the rate 
of four or five volumes per year, which 
is speedy for this kind of work. Vol- 
umes 6-13 cover titles “ Builders” to 
‘¢ Descendible.” Howard P. Nash, ’93, 
had special charge of the words, 
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phrases, and maxims occurring in vol- 
umes 6-9, his place being taken by 
George A. Benham, L.S. ’86, as to 
voiumes 10-13. Other articles by Har- 
vard men are the following : Everett V. 
Abbot, ’86, “Deposits in Court ;” 
Arthur W. Blakemore, ’97, “ Common 
Lands,” “Depositaries;” John M. 
Gould, L.S. ’73, “ Charities,” “Com- 
merce;” Leonard <A. Jones, ’55, 
“ Chattel Mortgages ;” Roderick E. 
Rombauer, / ’58, “ Creditors’ Suits ;” 
Edmund Wetmore, 60, “ Copyright.” 

— The Real Diary of a Real Boy. 
— Sequil. By Henry A. Shute, 
79. (Everett Press: Boston. 2 vols., 
16mo.) Judge Shute’s “ Real Diary ” 
has gone its triumphant way through 
the land; and the “Sequil ” will be 
read by every reader of the “ Diary,” 
and by a new host of its own. To- 
gether, they form a unique addition to 
American humor ; and not to humor 
only, but to the literature of boyhood, 
and of the genuine rural Yankee life. 
The point of view of the restless, 
healthy, noisy, mischievous, shrewd 
boy has never been so perfectly given. 
We are introduced to Exeter, N. H., 
just after the war, and to a typical 
Yankee family. The boy jots down 
from day to day his doings, and the 
happenings outside which interest him. 
He has a genius for pranks and for 
getting into scrapes. In league with 
his boon companions “ Beany” and 
“Pewt” he makes life very exciting 
for old Mr. Francis, the school-teacher, 
and for all the neighbors. He takes 
his lickings as a matter of course, and 
they come nearly every day ; for his 
father seems to have been a person 
who supposed that whenever a parent is 
cross or has nothing else to do, disci- 
pline begins and ends with the applica- 
tion of birch. “ Plupy ” certainly got 
back on his father more than once. 
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There are many funny situations which 
nobody who once reads them will forget. 
The toads in the kitchen, “ Plupy’s ” 
first swimming lesson from his father, 
the political rally, the clandestine 
ownership of the old horse, the fish- 
hook, what became of the roach, sav- 
ing the old man’s life on the train, — 
these are a few of the gems in these 
little volumes. Phillips Academy stu- 
dents pass on aud off the scene, and so 
do boys who, like “Plupy” himself, 
came later to Harvard. The whole 
is a veritable fragment of boyhood, 
which fiction cannot match. The 
“Diary ” and “Sequil ” have fun in 
them over which an entire generation 
will laugh. 

— Methods of Industrial Peace. By 
Nicholas Paine Gilman, ¢’71. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.: Boston. Cloth.) 
Growing interest in the underlying 
principles of the labor problem, and 
particularly in the practical applica- 
tions of those principles to our Ameri- 
can industrial life, render the appear- 
ance of this compact little volume 
exceedingly timely. The name of its 
author has long been identified with 
certain special phases of the labor 
question, notably profit-sharing and 
cooperation. This volume, broader 
and more comprehensive in its scope, 
extends the sound ethical principles so 
well amplified in these earlier vol- 
umes, to the specific questions of the 
avoidance or settlement of strikes, and 
the attitude of the state toward arbi- 
tration and labor unions. The author 
reaffirms his belief in profit-sharing 
and cooperation, but has apparently 
been brought to a recognition of the 
inevitableness of the wage system of 
the orthodox sort for the great bulk of 
industry. Of particular interest are 
the sections which ably review the 
progress of social legislation in New 
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Zealand and the other Australian col- 
onies. The undeniably sympathetic 
treatment of this topic reserves judg- 
ment, however, until further experi- 
ence shall demonstrate the utility of 
the legislation there adopted. The 
attitude throughout seems to be emi- 
nently judicial and at the same time 
sympathetic. The inevitableness of 
trade-unions and a certain measure of 
justification for their existence is cou- 
pled with a keen appreciation of the 
imperfections which characterize their 
present policy. The volume on the 
whole is perhaps the most convenient 
résumé of the subject which is avail- 
able at the present time, and the read- 
ing public is to be congratulated on 
the acquisition of so fair a treatment 
of a question which is usually so pre- 
judiced by the self-interest or partisan 
spirit of the author.— William Z. Rip- 
ley. 

— Health, Strength, and Power. By 
Dudley A. Sargent, Director of the 
Hemenway Gymnasium of Harvard 
University. (H. M. Caldwell & Co.: 
Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.75 net.) Into this book Dr. Sar- 
gent has packed the experience of a 
life spent in teaching exercises for 
keeping the body in health. He ad- 
dresses himself here not to the college 
man eager to train for a sport, but to 
average persons, young and old, who 
need to be instructed how to acquire 
strong muscles and healthy organs and 
how to keep them so. In the first half 
of his book he gives the most practical 
advice on ordinary matters of hygiene, 
as well as on exercise. He tells how 
small boys and girls should be clothed, 
how they should stand, sit, or lie 
down, and what games or sports are 
best adapted to them. Next he takes 
up boys from twelve to college age; 
and so on to middle life and beyond, 
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he prescribes what is best adapted to 
each period. What strikes one from 
the first page to the last is the com- 
mon sense of Dr. Sargent’s instruc- 
tion. You do not catch him riding 
hobbies, or dogmatizing. All that he 
teaches can be carried out without 
special apparatus, which relieves the 
exercises of the somewhat mechanical 
nature of much of the drill on ma- 
chines in the gymnasium. The last 
part of the book contains 56 exercises, 
which can be performed in one’s room. 
On one page are Dr. Sargent’s printed 
directions, and opposite to it are half- 
tone photographs of a gymnast carry- 
ing them out. Sensible, practical, right 
to the point are the characteristics of 
the work ; and one can easily foresee 
that it is bound to exert a powerful 
influence in improving the American 
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(American Book Co.: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, 5 vols.) 

Tonal Counterpoint. Studies in Part- 
Writing. By Walter R. Spalding, ’87, 
Asst. Professor of Music in Harvard Uni- 
versity. (Arthur P. Schmidt: Boston. 
Cloth, small 4to, $2.) 

The Kinship of Nature. Essays. By 
Bliss Carman, Sp. ’86. (L. C. Page & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, portrait, 
$1.50.) 

A Journey in Search of Christmas. By 
Owen Wister, ’82. Illustrated by Frederic 
Remington. (Harpers : New York. Cloth, 
8vo, $2.) 


The Touch of Nature. Little Stories of 
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Great Peoples. Retold by Arthur M. 
Lord, ’83; illustrated by Edith C. Barry. 
(American Unitarian Association : Boston. 
Cloth, 8vo, $1 net.) 

The Trail of Lewis and Clark, 1804-1904. 
A Story of the great exploration across the 
Continent in 1804-06; with a description 
of the old trail, based on actual travel over 
it, and of the changes found a century later. 
By Olin D. Wheeler, member of the Min- 
nesota Historical Society. (Putnam: New 
York. 2 vols., cloth, large 8vo, 200 illus- 
trations, $6 net.) 

A Journey in the Seaboard Slave States 
in the Years 1853-1854, With Remarks on 
Their Economy. By Frederick Law Olm- 
sted, A ’64 [originally issued in 1856]. 
With a Biographical Sketch by Frederick 
Law Olmsted, Jr., 94, and with an Intro- 
duction by William P. Trent. (Putnam: 
New York. 2 vols., cloth, large 8vo, $5 
net.) 

College Laboratory Manual of Physics. 
By Edwin H. Hall, Ph.D., Professor of 
Physics in Harvard College. (Holt: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, 80 cents net.) 

When the King Came. Stories of the 
Four Gospels. By George Hodges, Dean 
of the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

John Gilley. By Charles W. Eliot, °53, 
President of Harvard University. True 
American Types Series. (American Uni- 
tarian Association: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, 
60 cents net.) 

The Book of Clever Beasts. Studies in 
Unnatural History. By Myrtle Reed. 
Illustrated by Peter Newell. (Putnam: 
New York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Hints on Revolver Shooting. By Walter 
Winans. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1 net.) 

The Courtesies. A Handbook of Eti- 
quette. By Eleanor B. Clapp. (A. S. 
Barnes & Co.: New York. Cloth, small 
12mo, illustrated, $1 net.) 

House and Home. A Practical Book on 
Home Management. By Mary Elizabeth 
Carter. (A. S. Barnes & Co.: New York. 
Cloth, small 12mo, illustrated, $1 net.) 

Richard Gresham. A Novel. By Robert 
M. Lovett, ’92. (Macmillan: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.50.) 

Peace and Progress. Two Symphonic 
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Poems. The Building of the Organ; On- 
ward. By Nathan Haskell Dole, °74. 
(Privately printed: Boston. Boards, 
4to.) 

The Journey of Coronado, 1540-1542. 
From the City of Mexico to the Grand 
Cafion of the Colorado and the Buffalo 
Plains of Texas, Kansas, and Nebraska. 
As told by Himself and his Followers. 
Translated and Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by George Parker Winship, ’93. 
Trail-Makers Series. (A. S. Barnes & 
Co.: New York. Cloth, 12mo, with map, 
illustrated, $1.) 

Earthquakes, In the Light of the New 
Seismology. By Clarence E. Dutton, Ma- 
jor U.S.A. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 
8vo, illustrated, $2 net.) 

Greek Prose Composition. For Use in 
Colleges. By Edward H. Spieker, Ph.D., 
Assoc. Professor of Greek, Johns Hopkins 
University. (American Book Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, $1.30.) 

Text-Book of General Physics. For 
High Schools and Colleges. By Joseph 
S. Ames, Ph.D., Professor of Physics, 
Johns Hopkins University. (American 
Book Co.: New York. Cloth, 8vo, pp. 
768.) 

The Farm of the Dagger. By Eden 
Phillpotts. (Dodd, Mead & Co.: New 
York. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, $1.50.) 

Secret History of To-day. Being Reve- 
lations of a Diplomatic Spy. By Allen 
Upward. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated, $1.50.) 

Jiu-Jitsu Combat Tricks. Japanese 
Feats of Attack and Defence in Personal 
Encounter. By H. Irving Hancock. 
(Putnam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 32 
illustrations, $1.25 net.) 

A Primer of Library Practice for Junior 
Assistants. By George E. Roebuck and 
Wm. Benson Thorne. (Putnam: New 
York. Canvas, 75 cents.) 

A History of American Literature. By 
Barrett Wendell, 77, and C. N. Green- 
ough, ’98. (Scribners: New York. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.40 net.) 

Music and Other Poems, By Henry van 
Dyke, h ’94. (Seribners: New York. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1 net.) 

The Temper of the 17th Century in Eng- 
lish Literature. Clark Lectures given at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, in the year 
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1902-1903. By Barrett Wendell, ’77, Pro- 
fessor of English at Harvard College. 
(Seribners: New York. Cloth, 8vo, $1.50 
net.) 

Health, Strength and Power. By Dud- 
ley A. Sargent, M.D., Director of the 
Hemenway Gymnasium, Harvard Univer- 
sity. (Caldwell & Co.: Boston. Cloth, 
12mo, illustrated.) 

Modern Composers of Europe. Being an 
account of the most recent musical pro- 
gress in the various European nations, with 
some notes on their histery, and critical 
and biographical sketches of the contem- 
porary musical leaders in each country. 
By Arthur Elson, 95. (L. C. Page & 
Co.: Boston. Cloth, 12mo, illustrated, 
$1.60.) 

Love Triumphant. By Frederic L. 
Knowles, 96. (Dana Estes & Co : Boston. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.25.) 

Literary Landmarks of the Scottish 
Universities. By Laurence Hutton. (Put- 
nam: New York. Cloth, 12mo, illus- 
trated.) 

The Government of Ohio. Its History 
and Administration. By Wilbur H. Sie- 
bert, ’89, Professor of European History 
in Ohio State University. Handbooks of 
American Government Series. (Mac- 
millan: New York. Cloth, 12mo, 75 cents 
net.) 

A History of Columbia University. 1754- 
1904. Published in Commemoration of the 
150th Anniversary of the Founding of 
King’s College. (Columbia University 
Press — The Macmillan Co., Agents: New 
York. Cloth, 8vo, illustrated, $2.50 net.) 

Narragansett Bay. Its Historie and 
Romantic Associations and Picturesque 
Setting. By Edgar Mayhew Bacon. (Put- 
nam: New York. Cloth, 4to, illustrated, 
$3.50 net.) 

The United States. A History of Three 
Centuries, 1607-1904. Population, Politics, 
War, Industry, Civilization. By Wm. Es- 
tabrook Chancellor, L.S. ’93, and Fletcher 
W. Hewes. In Ten Parts. Part 1, Colo- 
nization, 1607-1697. The Record of the 
Settlement of the Twelve English Colonies 
of the 17th Century, Preceded by a Brief 
Review of the Period of Discovery and 
Settlement. With 150 Maps and Dia- 
grams. (Putnam: New York. Cloth, 
large 8vo, $3.50 net.) 
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MARRIAGES. 


*,* To insure a complete record and accuracy, 
it is requested that marriage announcements be 
sent to the Editor of the Graduates’ Maguzine. 


1875. George Folger Canfield to 

Frances Maynard Marshall, at 

Charleston, S. C., Sept. 20, 

1904. 

Edwin Swift Balch to Eugenia 

Hargous Macfarlane, at To- 

wanda, Pa., Oct. 5, 1904. 

Henry Francis Sears to Jean 

Irvine Struthers, at Geneva, 

Switzerland, Sept. 14, 1904. 

Walter Alexander to Grace 

Harper Coppell, at Temafly, N. 

J., Oct. 18, 1904. 

[1889.] Horatio Jones Green to Fran- 
ces Louise Whitcomb of San 
Francisco, Cal., Sept. 18, 1903. 

[1890.] James Henry Slade, Jr., to 

Mary V. Hastings, at North- 

field, Aug. 7, 1904. 

Morgan Barnes to Jennie Dale, 

at Grove City, Pa., Sept. 15, 

1904. 

James Ralph Finlay to Edith 

D. Adams, at Spokane, Wash., 

Aug. 13, 1904. 

Henry Arthur Rusch to Flor- 

ence Dolliver, at Somerville, 

April 18, 1904, 

Robert Collyer Baldwin to Ro- 

salie Belle Conklin, at Montauk, 

L. L, Sept. 22, 1904. 

Edmund Wright Clap to Alice 

Howland Bearse, at Wrentham, 

Sept. 14, 1904. 

Guy Stevens Callender to 

Harriet Rice, at Cambridge, 

June 14, 1904. 

Donald Churchill to Harriott 

Boss Pearce, at Mansfield, Sept. 

7, 1904. 

John Harleston Parker to Edith 


1878. 


1883. 


1887. 


1891. 


1891. 


1891. 


1892. 


1892. 


1893. 


1893. 


1893. 
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Value Stackpole, at Nahant, 
Sept. 12, 1904. 


1894. Arthur Fortunatus Cosby to 


Virginia Rolette Dousman, at 
Prairie du Chien, Wis., Oct. 1, 
1904. 

. Le Roi Goddard Crandon to 

Anne Maude Lawton, at St. 

John, N. B., Oct. 5, 1904. 

. Frank Farnum Dresser to Jose- 

phine Rose Lincoln, at Wor- 

cester, Aug. 10, 1904. 

. Edwin Manton Grover to Eliza- 

beth Frances Beekman, at High- 

landville, Sept. 29, 1904. 

. Robert Souther to Helen White- 

side, at Cedar Island, South 

Hero, Vt., Aug. 11, 1904. 

. Daniel Crosby Greene, Jr., to 

Marion Lockwood, at Lexing- 

ton, Sept. 15, 1904. 

. Edwin Tenney Stiger to Marion 

Moore Noblit, at Chadds Ford, 

Pa., Oct. 25, 1904. 

. Clifton Long Bremer to Leslie 

Morison, at Beverly Farms, Oct. 

19, 1904. 

. Perey Hamilton Clark to Eliza- 
beth Williams, at Bala, Pa., Oct. 
15, 1904. 

. Waldo Farrar to Frances Jose- 
phine White, at Boston, Oct. 15, 
1904. 

. Sidney Bradshaw Fay to Sarah 
Proctor, at Hanover, N. H., Aug. 
17, 1904. 

Ingersoll Bowditch to Sylvia 
Church Scudder, at Cambridge, 
Oct. 17, 1904. 

Lincoln Fleetford Sise to ‘Elea- 
nor G. Stanwood, at Medford, 
Oct. 20, 1904. 

Frederick Parker Gay to Cath- 
erine Mills Jones, at New Hart- 
ford, Conn., Oct. 18, 1904. 
William Taylor Burwell Wil- 
liams to Emily Augustine Har- 
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per, at Detroit, Mich., June 29, 
1904. 

Charles Henry Colgate, Jr., to 
Margaret Campbell Hunt, at 
Allston, Dec. 26, 1903. 

George Freeman Cozzens to Al- 
mira Allen Reynolds, at New- 
port, R. I., Nov. 10, 1904. 

John Wells Edson to Annie 
Gregory Jordan, at Hingham, 
Oct. 1, 1904. 

George Ralph Putnam to Mary 
Bell Mitchell, at Chelsea, Oct. 
22, 1904. 

Frederick Henry Thompson, Jr., 
to Katherine Levick, at Roxbury, 
Sept. 28, 1904. 

George von Utassy to Florence 
Chapman, at Chicago, Ill., Oct. 
5, 1904. 

William Woodward to Elizabeth 
Ogden Cryder, at New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 24, 1904. 

Frederick Richter Wright to 
Chellie Stevens, at Trinidad, 
Colo., Oct. 19, 1904. 

Frederic Nelson Brown to Edith 
Louise Sawyer, at Charlestown, 
June 29, 1904. 


. George Alfred Goodridge to 


Mabel Harriette Newell, at 
Chelsea, Aug. 25, 1904. 


. Floyd George Ballentine to 


Grace Newton Winters, at Cam- 
bridge, Aug. 31, 1904. 

Samuel Pearson Goddard to 
Florence Hilton Denham, at 
Malden, Sept. 21, 1904. 
Reginald Cary Heath to Doro- 
thea Bigelow, at Brookline, Oct. 
6, 1904. 


. Charles Brooks Hersey to Mar- 


garet Bertha Sprague, at Somer- 
ville, July 27, 1904. 


. Franklin Gibson Hopkins to 


Mildred Mathilda Pangburn, at 
Toledo, O., July 28, 1904. 
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1900. Ross Kittredge Whiton to Ada 
Louise Woods, at Quincy, Sept. 
1, 1904. 

1901. Henry Foster Beal to Marion 
Alice Cushman, at Waltham, 
Oct. 4, 1904. 

[1901.] William Starling Burgess to 

Mrs. Rosamund Tudor Higgin- 

son at Gloucester, Oct. 13, 

1904. 

Stephen Hayes Bush to Rachel 

Evans Mather, at Springdale, 

Ia., June 26, 1903. 

Harold Waldo French to Mar- 

garet Emerson Gannett, at Mil- 

ton, Oct. 17, 1904. 

[1901.] Reginald Heber Howe, Jr., 
to Marion Appleton Barker, at 
Jamaica Plain, Sept. 19, 1904. 

[1901.] Mark Hopkins, Jr., to Gwladys 

Sutton Crosby, at Colorado 

Springs, Colo., Oct. 13, 1904. 

James Lawrence, Jr., to Marion 

Lee Peabody, at Boston, Oct. 11, 

1904. 

. Thomas Harry Reed to Julia 
Russell, at Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
June 29, 1904. 

. Charles Alonzo Straw, Jr., to 
Emma Kendall West, at New- 
port, R. I., Oct. 13, 1904. 

. Ronald Theodore Lyman to 
Elizabeth Van Cortlandt Par- 
ker, at Washington, D. C., Oct. 
26, 1904. 

. Edward Francis O’Dowd to 
Teresa M. Foley, at Charles- 
town, June 29, 1904. 

. Walter Shuebruk to Alice Ger- 
trude Linnell, at Dorchester, 
Oct. 11, 1904. 

. Harold Dean Stickney to Mabel 
Gould Slocum, at New York, 
N. Y., Oct. 15, 1904. 

. William Everett Smith to Eliza 
G. Reynolds, at Marblehead, 
Aug. 12, 1904. 


1901. 


1901. 


1901. 
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1903. Austen Gray to Alice Burnham, 
at Providence, R. I, Aug. 23, 
1904. 

M.D. 1902. Fletcher Hodges to Re- 
becca Andrews, at Manchester, 
Sept. 1, 1904. 

M.D. 1899. Lewis Harlow Jack to 
Mayme Alice C. Harvey, at 
Denver, Colo., Sept. 14, 1904. 

D.M.D. 1903. George Henry Wright 
to Mary Louise Watson, at 
Brookline, June 15, 1904. 

LL.B. 1903. Charles Scribner Eaton 
to Helen Harper, at Chicago, 
IIL, Oct. 6, 1904. 

LL.B. 1903. John P Wilson, Jr., to 
Eloise Babeock Smith, at Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Oct. 5, 1904. 

§.B. 1898. Edward Guyer Burgess, 
Jr., to Elizabeth Wheelwright 
Goffe, at Narragansett Pier, R. 
L., Sept. 14, 1904. 

§.B. 1901. Gilbert Franklin Davis to 
Aloysia Mary Howe, at Dover, 
N. H., Sept. 7, 1904. 

S.B. 1902. Charles Downing Lay to 
Laura Gill, at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Oct. 1, 1904. 

A.M. 1903. David Hutton Webster to 
Winifred Sophie Fry, at Ma- 
lone, N. Y., Aug. 14, 1903. 

A.M. 1898. Stephen Riggs Williams 
to Mary Covington, at Oxford, 
O., Sept. 14, 1904. 

L.S.S. 1894. Felix L Tuckerman to 
Mrs. Esther Hazeltine Carstain, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., Oct. 26, 
1904. 

L.S.S. 1895. James Bennet Connolly 
to Elizabeth F. Hurley, at South 
Boston, Sept. 28, 1904. 

L.S. 1897. Clinton Burr Goodrich to 
Josephine Jolley, at Newark, 
N. J., June 29, 1904. 

Sp. 1886. Franz Hugo Krebs to Mrs. 
Julia de Porras Watts, at New 


York, N. Y., June 20, 1904. 
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NECROLOGY. 


Aveust 1 To OcToBER 31, 1904. 


With some deaths of earlier date, not 


previously recorded. 
PREPARED BY JAMES ATKINS NOYES, 


Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 


1661. 


Harvard University. 


The College. 
Bezaleel Sherman, baptized 15 
Nov., 1640, at Milford, Conn.; 
d. at Madras, East Indies, in 
August, 1680. 


. Charles Edwin Bell, b. 16 Sept., 


1818, at Charlestown; d. at 
Eden, Pa., 14 Nov., 1901. 


. George Walker, b. 9 Feb. 


1818, at Burlington ; d. at Port- 
land, Me., 7 Oct., 1904. 


. George Alonzo Davis, b. 3 July, 


1825, at Jamaica Plain; d. at 
Roxbury, 24 Sept., 1904. 


. George Frisbie Hoar, LL.B., 


LL.D., b. 29 Aug., 1826, at 
Concord ; d. at Worcester, 30 
Sept., 1904. 


. John Doe Taylor, LL.B., b. 8 


. Otis 


1859. 


1859. 


1862. 


March, 1827, at Sanborntown, 
N. H.; d. at New York, N. Y., 
1 Aug., 1904. 

Putnam Abercrombie, 
LL.B., b. 3 Sept., 1836, at 
Fitchburg ; d. at Lunenburg, 20 
Aug., 1904. 

Francis Boott Greenough, M.D., 
b. 24 Dec., 1838, at Boston ; 
d. at Brookline, 16 Oct., 1904. 
William Eliot Lamb, LL.B., b. 
20 March, 1839, at Boston; d. at 

Waverley, 24 March, 1903. 
Robert Singleton Peabody, 
LL.B., b. 12 June, 1837, near 
Zanesville, Ohio; d. at [Ger- 
mantown, Pa.], 1 Oct., 1904. 


. Henry Tuck, M.D., b. 9 May, 


1842, at Barnstable; d. at Sea- 
bright, N. J., 2 Sept., 1904. 


Necrology. 
1864. 


1868. 
1874. 
1874. 
1877. 


1880. 
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George Henry Fales, b. 26 Feb., 
1842, at Boston ; d. at Boston, 
8 Aug., 1904. 

Arthur Hunnewell, b. 1 Dec., 
1845, at Boston; d. at Welles- 
ley, 17 Oct., 1904. 

Henry Horace Crocker, b. 17 
Nov., 1853, at Boston; d. at 
Barnstable, 24 Sept., 1904. 
Charles Sanders Tuckerman, b. 
31 Jan., 1852, at Salem ; d. at 
Ipswich, 27 Aug., 1904. 
Edward Pierson Bruce, b. 8 
May, 1855, at Salem; d. at 
Salem, 16 Sept., 1904. 

Henry Russell Shaw, b. 25 
April, 1859, at Paris, France ; 
d. at Pointe-a-Pic, Can., 6 Sept., 
1904. 


. Joseph Trumbull Stickney, b. 


. Arthur 


20 June, 1874, at Geneva, Swit- 
zerland; d. at Boston, 11 Oct., 
1904. 

Dickinson Wyman, 
A.M., b. 1 Nov., 1879, at Cam- 
bridge ; d. at Cambridge, 29 
Sept., 1904. 


. Reginald Messenger Gignoux, 


b. 1 Jan., 1883, at Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; d. at Flushing, L. L, 
N. Y., 17 Aug., 1904. 


Medical School. 


. Henry Church, b. 19 May, 1821, 


at Granby, Conn.; d. at Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., 24 Jan., 1903. 


. John Sutton, b. 20 Sept., 1825, at 


Morganfield, Ky.;d. at Midway, 
Ky., 21 Sept., 1895. 


. Alonzo Carter Webber, b. 16 


Feb., 1827, at Boston; d. at 
Manchester, 5 Aug., 1904. 


. William Laighton, b. 7 Aug., 


1809, at Portsmouth, N. H.; d. 
at Portsmouth, N. H., 6 Sept., 
1870. 


. William Caldwell Flowers, b. 





Necrology. 


15 Oct., 1832, at Halifax, N. S.; 
d. at Cambridge, 20 Oct., 1904. 
. John Davis Jones, b. 12 Jan., 
1838, at Providence, R. I.; d. at 
Providence, R.I., 13 Aug., 1867. 
. Francis Le Baron Monroe, b. 
20 March, 1836, at Medway; d. 
at Woburn, 14 Aug., 1904. 

. Samuel Warren Abbott, b. 12 
June, 1837, at Woburn; d. at 
Newton, 22 Oct., 1904. 

. Samuel Lamson Gould, b. 6 
July, 1839, at Dixmont, Me.; 
d. on U. S. S. Huntsville, off 
Key West, Fla., 21 Aug., 1862. 
. Benjamin Wooldridge Robin- 
son, b. 27 March, 1834, at 
Marblehead; d. at Peabody, 10 
Jan., 1863. 

. William Dickson Knapp, b. in 
1841, at Westmoreland Point, 
N. B.; d.at Sackville, N. B., in 
1882. 

. James McGregor Campbell, b. 
11 Oct., 1842, at Glenelg, Guys- 
boro Co., N. S.; d. at Sher- 
brooke, N.S., 3 Feb., 1883. 

. Willard Dunlap Chase, b. 4 
Dec., 1836, at Claremont, N. 
H.; d. at Peterborough, N. H., 
3 Sept., 1894. 

. Henry Thomas Corbett, b. at 
Kingston, Ont., Can.; d. at 
Winnipeg, Man., Can., in 1886. 
- Frederick Benoni Carpenter, b. 
in June, 1845, at Pawtucket, R. 
I.;d. at E. Providence, R. I., 14 
Nov., 1891. 

. Edward Brown Holt, b. 3 Oct., 
1843, at Glastonbury, Conn.; d. 
at Lowell, 18 July, 1904. 

. David Merrill, b. 24 Nov., 1841, 
at Peacham, Vt.; d. at St. Johns- 
bury, Vt., 28 March, 1873. 

. Francis Gilbert Jordan, buried 
at St. John, N. B., 17 March, 
1886. 


[ December, 


1878. William Wotkyns Seymour, b. 


29 July, 1853, at Troy, N. Y.; 
d. at Troy, N. Y., 18 Oct. 
1904. 


. Joseph Rutter Draper, b. 22 


May, 1862, at Dedham ; d. at 
Westford, 30 Oct., 1904. 


. Wendell Charles Boyd, b. 3 


June, 1870, at Linneus, Me.; d. 
at Linneus, Me., 3 Aug., 1904. 


. Edward Jones Belt, b. 6 June, 


1876, at South Boston; d. at 
Springfield, 8 Oct., 1904. 


. Malcolm Sawyer McLellan, b. 


7 Aug., 1879, at Newburyport; 
d. at Melrose, 21 Sept., 1904. 


Law School. 


. Samuel Duncan Oliphant, b. 1 


Aug., 1824, at Franklin Forge, 
Pa.; d. at Trenton, N. J., 23 
Oct., 1904. 


. Charles Weston Larrabee, b. 18 


June, 1822, at Brunswick, Me.; 
d. at Bath, Me., 6 Oct., 1904. 


. Flavius Josephus Maemillan, b. 


5 May, 1845, at Cambridge ; d. 
at Washington, D C., 22 Sept., 
1904. 


. Samuel Watson, b. 11 July, 


1846, at Sycamore, Tenn.; d. at 
St. Louis, Mo., 5 Oct., 1903. 


. Benjamin Wood Davis, b. 15 


Jan., 1853, at New York, N. Y.; 
d. near Pittsburg, Pa., 24 Jan., 
1904. 


. William Perry Chadwick, b. 28 


Dec., 1864, at Exeter, N. H.; 
d. at Barnstable, 24 Sept., 1904. 


. George Hayward Schuyler, b. 8 


Jan., 1875, at Pana, IIL; d. at 
New York, N. Y., 22 Feb., 1904. 


Divinity School. 


. Henry French Campbell, b. 15 


April, 1844, at Malden ; d. at 
Boston, 14 Sept., 1904. 




















THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN 1880. 


From the Class Photograph. 
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Honorary Graduate. 


1858. (A.M.) James Munson Bar- 
nard, b. 15 May, 1818, at Bos- 
ton; d. at Milton, 10 Sept., 1904. 


Temporary Members. 


Prepared from such data as reach the Editor of 
the Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard Univer- 
sity. Any one having information of the decease 
of any Graduate or Temporary Member of any 
department of the University is asked to send it 
to James Atkins Noyes, Harvard College Library, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


[1905.] Charles Harold Welborn, 
d. at Princeton, Ind., 4 Oct., 
1904. 

[L. S. 1852.] John Summerfield Bray- 
ton, b. 3 Dec., 1836, at Swan- 
sea; d. at Fall River, 30 Oct., 
1904. 

[L. S. 1855.] Hart Gibson, b. 22 May, 
1835, at Shawnee Springs, Ky.; 
d. at St. Paul, Minn., 3 Jan., 
1904. 

[L. S. 1858.] Ogden Codman, d. at 
Lincoln, 25 Oct. 1904. 

[L. S.1863.] James Miller Fillebrown 
Howard, b. 18 Oct., 1835, at 
Boston ; d. at West Roxbury, 
22 Oct., 1904. 

[L. S. 1865.] George Bartlett Bar- 
rows, d. at Providence, R. IL, 
18 Jan., 1904. 

[L. 8. 1893.] Oliver Howard Story, 
d. at Wakefield, 4 Aug., 1904. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES. 


On Nov. 8, Theodore Roosevelt, ’80, 
Republican, was elected President of 
the United States by 336 electoral 
votes to 140 for Judge A. B. Parker, 
Democrat. Roosevelt’s popular vote 
was 2,000,000 more than Parker’s. He 
carried every Northern State, and 
Missouri. No candidate has had so 
large a proportional vote since Grant 
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beat Greeley in 1872. On election 
night, Mr. Roosevelt issued from the 
White House the following statement: 
“T am deeply sensible of the honor 
done me by the American people in 
expressing their confidence in what I 
have done and have tried todo. Iap- 
preciate to the full the solemn respon- 
sibility this confidence imposes upon 
me, and I shall do all that in my power 
lies not to forfeit it. On the 4th of 
March next I shall have served 3 1-2 
years, and this 3 1-2 years constitutes 
my first term. The wise custom which 
limits the President to two terms re- 
gards the substance and not the form; 
under no circumstances will I be a 
candidate for or accept another nomi- 
nation.” Theodore Roosevelt is the 
fourth Harvard man to be elected 
President. His predecessors were 
John Adams, H. C. 1755; John 
Quincy Adams, 1787; Rutherford 
Birchard Hayes, LL.B., 1845. 

— Codperative Society Annual Report. 
The directors have issued a report for 
the fiscal year ending July 31, 1904, 
a period of 13 months, as the close of 
the fiscal year was changed from June 
30 to July 31. The report shows 
that profits for the 13 months were 
$5,849.78, as against $12,426.33 in 
1902-03. This is, however, the clear 
profit after charging off $700 of bad 
debts contracted prior to July 1, 1903, 
and $600 for decrease in the value of 
fixtures; after deducting $8000 from 
the inventory of unsalable merchandise 
brought forward from previous years, 
and after paying $4760 for expenses 
and alterations of Lyceum Hall. The 
charging off of the bad debts and the 
deduction on the valuation of old stock 
were necessary to put the Society on 
a sound basis. Interest and taxes on 
Lyceum Hall, which during the past 
year were extraordinary expenses, will 
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hereafter be counterbalanced by the 
saving of the rent previously paid by 
the Society. As the Society was 
obliged to leave Dane Hall because the 
University desired to make other use 
of that building, the purchase of Ly- 
ceum Hall became practically a neces- 
sity. In the year 1902-03 the Medical 
Branch contributed nearly $6000 to 
the profits, but during the past year 
the Society has conducted only the 
Cambridge departments. The divi- 
dends declared for last year are at the 
rate of 4 per cent as against 8 per cent 
in 1902-03. The statement of receipts 
and expenditures for the 13 months 
ending July 31, 1904, is as follows : 


Receipts. 


Men’s Furnishing Department 
Book Department 

Stationery Department 
Tailoring Department 
Furniture Department 

Coal and Wood Department 
Membership fees 

Interest and discount 

Sundry receipts (net) 

Lyceum Hall rents 


$52,573.66 
76,744.16 


Expenditures. 


Cost of merchandise sold ... 
Salaries 


$208,898.15 
» 22,749.62 


Advertising 

Express and carting 

Lyceum Hall alterations........ evbes 
Other expenses 

Lyceum Hall expenses 

Interest 

Balance, profit 


Sales by Departments. 


13 mos. 
1902-03. 1903-04. 
$52,573.66 

76,744.16 
46,776.07 
33,007.35 
17,201.98 
19,214.37 


$232,764.05 $245,517.59 


72,259.72 
42,149.57 
32,770.19 


Stationery.........000.++ 
Tailoring 
Coal and wood 
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Comparative Statements. 


13 mos. 
1902-03. 1903-04. 
$37,624.13 $34,010.77 

7,893.68 1,000.00 
12,426.33 5,294.70 
8 per ct. 4 per ct, 


Amounts added to capital 
Amount of dividends... .. 
Rate of dividends 


In Bulletin No. 86 of the Observa- 
tory, “The Nebula of Orion,” Prof. 
E. C. Pickering remarks: “ Atten- 
tion has more than once been called 
to the fact that on different plates the 
images of extremely faint stars often 
show apparent changes which do not 
indicate real variability. This has 
long been observed here, and con- 
stantly guarded against, especially in 
the present study of variables in neb- 
ulous regions. Usually there is no 
doubt inthe mind of the observer as 
to whether apparent variation is real 
or only photographic. All cases ad- 
mitting of the slightest doubt have 
from the first been excluded.” — No, 
87. “The Ninth Satellite of Saturn.” 
“Tt is probable that, in the future, 
there will be no difficulty in securing 
a sufficient number of observations of 
Phoebe, the ninth satellite of Saturn, 
not only to correct the present ele- 
ments, but to study the large and in- 
teresting perturbations to which it is 
subject. It can be observed visually 
with the largest refractors, and can 
doubtless be photographed with large 
reflectors, as well as with the Bruce 
telescope, by the aid of which Prof. 
W. H. Pickering discovered it.” — 
No. 88 describes “ A New Algol Va- 
riable. — 15° 4905.” 

Nathan Matthews died at Bar Har- 
bor, Me., on Aug. 29, in his 89th year. 
He gave Harvard Matthews Hall, 
erected in 1872 at a cost of about 
$113,000. 

— Overseers’ Attendance. The fol- 
lowing table of attendance of Over- 
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seers at meetings of the Board during 
the year 1903-04 is compiled from 
the printed records. There were 5 
fixed and 4 special meetings. 


Present. Absent. 


maa 


A. Bancroft 
Ww. 


Ogvap 


. W. 


| 


. Hemenway 


2 ty 


bi © 


. 8. Huidekoper 

« LAWTONCE.... cccccccccccces 
. D. Long, Pres 

W.C. i 


= 


wah 


G. B. Shattuck 
M. Storey 

J.J. Storrow 
W. Warren 


RODD RP RHO PR ORHWATARH HR ROO AND HORM wWO 


From this it appears that Messrs. 
C. F. Adams, W. A. Bancroft, and J. 
Noble did not miss a meeting; F. R. 
Appleton, D. W. Cheever, R. Grant, 
A. Hemenway, F. L. Higginson, and 
M. Williams missed 1 each; and that 
6 members — C. S. Fairchild, G. A. 
Gordon, S. Hill, G. F. Hoar, H. S. 
Huidekoper, and E. Wetmore — were 
absent oftener than present. The totai 
attendance of the 4 New York mem- 
bers — F. R. Appleton, R. Bacon, C. 
S. Fairchild, and E. Wetmore — was 
19 (of which Mr. Appleton contrib- 
uted 8), an average of over 2 per 
meeting, which is better than last 
year. The total attendance of the 9 
Overseers from a distancee—G. E. 
VOL. x1m1.— No. 50, 24 
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Adams, Appleton, Bacon, Fairchild, 
Hill, Hoar, Huidekoper, Putnam, and 
Wetmore — was 40 out of a possible 
81. 

— Harvard Salaries. Through an 
oversight in computation, there was an 
error in the average salaries and per- 
centages given at the foot of p. 9, in 
the September Graduates’ Magazine. 
The average for 1867-68 should be 
$1678.63; that for 1902-03 should be 
$1429.17, and the diminution should 
be 14 percent. On p. 10, 1. 7, the per 
cent. should be 14 instead of 40. A 
correspondent has analyzed the figures 
printed in the September Magazine, 
pp- 59-63, and states the average sal- 
ary in 1903-1904 to be as follows: 
Faculty of Arts and 

Sciences......... 280 professors, etc. $1,566.46 
Divinity School.... 11 2,862.23 
Law School 15 3,432.22 
Bussey Institution.. 7 1,142.85 


General average . $1,691.94 

Tanetaro Megata, / ’74, has been 
appointed Japanese general councilor 
to the Korean government. 

The Department of State appointed 
Dr. W. E. Boardman, d ’86, of the 
Harvard Dental School, a delegate 
to represent the United States, at 
the Fourth International Dental Con- 
gress, held in St. Louis, Aug. 29 to 
Sept. 3. At the meeting at St. Louis 
of the Fédération Dentaire Interna- 
tionale, Aug. 27, Dr. Boardman read a 
paper on “ The Necessity of Establish- 
ing Libraries in Dental Colleges.” At 
the annual meeting of the National 
Dental Association, held in St. Louis, 
Sept. 2, Dr. Boardman was elected 
president for the ensuing year, and 
Prof. E. C Briggs, d ’78, became an 
active member of the association. 

Harvard and New York University 
will maintain a biological station in 
the Bermudas. 
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— Harvard Union Finances. The following statement of the Harvard 
Union finances from Sept. 1, 1903, to Aug. 31, 1904, has been audited by C. H. 
Schweppe, at the request of the Trustees of the Union. 


Restaurant. 


Receipts, dining-room...........+++ SUED. IR, vc ro ne sccnvseccssoescues $35, 
- ladies’ café 1,880.15 Kitchen-ware 
nd servants’ table 8,294.00 Table-ware and linen 

Stock on hand 83.31 Service or wages 

Kitchen-ware inventory. 360.00 Servants’ board 

Table-ware and linen inventory...... 1,229.00 

Liveries 75.00 


Lunch-Room. 


Receipts......... jhbebubsbaebusaee ++ $5,289.30 Purchases.... 
Stock on hand 25.84 


$3,175.95 Purchases .... 
1.33 Gain 


$3,177.28 $3,177.28 


Current Expense. 


2:766.00 
5,919.46 


Wages 
Servants’ board... 


Miscellaneous. 


Stationery, printing and postage.... 
TOWSPADOTS.. c2cccccces.ccescoe Packs 


House linen............- TTT TTT TTT 
a 9g 


** entertainment.......... eeseeee 


General Expense. 
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Memberships. 


1,772 Active 
"872 Associate. . 


pe case: a eeere rece sccsocce 


59 Grad. life 
9 Student life 


Harvard Athletic 
ae. 
“6 Monthly.. 
* Crimson 
Billiard-rooms... 
Barber-shops 


Care of rooms 
Interest on deposits. 
Miscellaneous receipts 


Income 
Gain, cigars 


University Notes. 
Income. 


$17,720. 
1360. 
628. 


$24,708.00 


.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
.00 
00 


$30,520.59 


Summary. 
$50,520.59 


1,014.45 
*  Junch-room 285.' 


"$31,820.99 


“ “ 


— Schiller Centenary. Through the 
generosity of Mr. Heinrich Conried, of 
New York, and with the codperation 
of the Deutscher Verein of Harvard 
University, arrangements have been 
made to observe the 100th anniversary 
of Schiller’s death by a performance, 
on the evening of Jan. 3, in Sanders 
Theatre. The program will include 
the reading, by Director Conried, of 
Schiller’s “Die Kraniche des Ibykus ;” 
the performance, by members of the 
Irving Place Theatre, of the third act 
of Maria Stuart ; and the presentation, 
by tableaux, of “ Das Lied von der 
Glocke,” accompanied by orchestral 
music. The proceeds of the evening 


$31,820.99 


will go to the Germanic Museum fund. 
Announcements as to the procuring of 
tickets will be made later. 

According to Science the University 
men at the St. Louis Fair who took 
part in the International Congress of 
Arts and Science were distributed as 
follows, only those universities repre- 
sented by three or more being given : 
Columbia, 23; Chicago, 22; Har- 
vard, 21 ; California, 11 ; Berlin, Paris, 
Yale, 10; Cornell, 8 ; Johns Hopkins, 
7; Vienna, 6; Cambridge, Wiscon- 
sin, 5; Heidelberg, Leipzig, Mass. 
Institute of Technology, Stanford, 
Michigan, Nebraska, 4; McGill, 
Tokio, 3. 
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— The Harvard Tablet at Emmanuel 
College. Prof. Wendell was Clark 
lecturer at Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, two years ago. Mrs. Wendell 
remarked that there was no monu- 
ment at Emmanuel College which de- 
finitely recorded the historical relation 





‘g) J ew 
HiSTO? | | 


IN MEMORY OF 
JOHN HARVARD A.M. 
AMEMBER or EMMANUEL COLLEGE 
WHO EMIGRATED TO 
MASSACHUSETTS BAY 
AND THERE DYING 

_ IN 1038 
BEQUEATHED TO A COLLEGE 
NEWLY ESTABLISHED 
BY THE GENERAL COURT 
HIS LIBRARY 
AND ONE HALF OF HIS ESTATE 

WHEREFORE 
HIS NAME IS BORNE BY 
HARVARD COLLEGE 
THAT ELDEST 
OF THE SEMINARIES 
WHICH ADVANCE LEARNING 
AND PERPETUATE IT 
TO POSTERITY 
THROUGHOUT AMERICA 
THISTABLET ERECTED BY HARVARD 
MEN RECORDS THEIR GRATITUDE TO 
THEIR FOUNDER IN THE COLLEGE WHICH 
FOSTERED HIS BENEFICENT SPIRIT 


17 FI 
Y WS 
’ aN 
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of John Harvard, an Emmanuel man, 
to our own University. Mr. E. V. Mor- 
gan, ’90, who chanced to be visiting in 
Cambridge, kindly offered to bear the 
expense of a memorial tablet, to be 
erected in the name of all Harvard 
men, if Mrs. Wendell would arrange 
for the making of it, and if Prof. 
Wendell would write the inscription. 
This was aceordingly done; and the 
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authorities of Emmanuel College cor- 
dially accepted the gift, at a dinner 
given there on Aug. 25, 1904. Pro- 
fessor B. S. Hurlbut, ’87, made a 
speech of presentation; the Master 
of Emmanuel made one of acceptance. 
Dr. Adam, Senior Fellow of Emman- 
uel, proposed the toast of Harvard 
University; Dr. William Everett, ’59, 
and Prof. C. S. Minot, p 78, made 
speeches in response. The other re- 
presentatives of Harvard were Prof. 
W. B. Cannon, 96, J. A. Burgess, 
04, and J. R. Coolidge, 3d, and George 
Putnam, candidates for 1910. The 
tablet, of which a photograph is repro- 
duced herewith, is of brass, about 26 
inches in height. It was made by 
Messrs. Barkentin and Krall, of Lon- 
don. It will be placed in the chapel 
of Emmanuel College. 

— Godkin Lectures. On Oct. 24 the 
first course of lectures on the founda- 
tion in memory of E. L. Godkin, late 
editor of the Nation and New York 
Evening Post, was opened in Sanders 
Theatre. Pres. Eliot, in introducing 
the lecturer, the Rt. Hon. James 
Bryce, M. P., whose subject was “ The 
Study of Popular Governments,” said: 
‘In two ways, this occasion is of 
peculiar interest : The foundation of 
these lectures —the first of the kind 
that the University has received —is 
in honor of a great journalist, a man 
who gave his life to the advance- 
ment of the public welfare through 
the medium of the press. He was a 
man of dignity, integrity, and can- 
dor, and of unremitting devotion to 
high ideals*of public duty. To the 
advancement of these ideals he brought 
the use of sharp weapons. His was a 
strong, virile pen. His writings were 
often intensely irritating to his oppo- 
nents and excited in many minds an 
active dissent. He died without see- 
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ing his ideals realized. Some of his 
friends, and many people who had 
never known him personally, have 
united to establish this foundation, 
and the list of contributors is of pecu- 
liar interest, not only because of the 
character of those who desired to 
honor thus Mr. Godkin’s memory, but 
also because the list bears the names 
of many persons who strongly dis- 
sented from some of his views. There 
is another reason why this occasion is 
of great interest: if we had searched 
the world over we could not have 
found a man better qualified as 
scholar, publicist, historian, and polit- 
ical and social observer, to give the 
first series of lectures on this founda- 
tion than he who is to address us to- 
night.” 

The following were candidates for 
office at the November election in 
Greater New York: * W. R. Hearst, 
[’86], Tammany, for Congress; * Her- 
bert Parsons, L.S. ’91, Rep., for Con- 
gress; C. H. Abbott, ’95, Rep., for 
New York Senate; W. F. McCombs, 
Jr., 101, Tammany, for New York 
Assembly. 

According to the latest returns the 
following 9 Harvard men will sit in 
the next National House of Represent- 
atives: From Jilinois, H. S. Boutell, 
76, G. E. Foss, ’85; from Massachu- 
setts, F. H. Gillett, 1°77, G. P. 
Lawrence, L. S. ’80, A. P. Gardner, 
’86, Rockwood Hoar, ’76; from New 
York, W. R. Hearst, [’86], Herbert 
Parsons, L.S. ’91, L. N. Littauer, 
78; from Ohio, Nicholas Longworth, 
91. 

Harvard hopes to secure from the 
World’s Fair some of the school ex- 
hibit for the Department of Pedagogy. 

The Rev. G. H. Whittemore, pastor 
of the Old Cambridge Baptist Church, 

* Elected. 
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suggests that its parish be called the 
Dunster Memorial Parish, after Har- 
vard’s first president, who was a Bap- 
tist. 

By the will of the late Mrs. Sarah 
Potter of Boston, Harvard College will 
receive $50,000. 

The Corporation has bought the 
house and land at 10 Oxford St., 
where for more than 20 years Miss 
Bessie Cotter had a students’ board- 
ing-house. She died recently. 

Contrary to newspaper report, no 
agreement has yet been reached by the 
conference committee representing 
Harvard and the Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

— The Quinquennial Catalogue. — It 
is expected that the next Harvard Uni- 
versity Quinquennial Catalogue will 
be issued in June, 1905. 

Under votes of the Corporation and 
Overseers the following facts are en- 
tered in the Quinquennial Catalogue: 

1. Degrees conferred by Harvard 
University and other universities, col- 
leges, and professional schools of high 
standing ; honorary degrees being 
distinguished from those obtained by 
examination. 

2. Professorial appointments in other 
universities, colleges, and professional 
schools of good standing. 

3. Professional appointments of high 
grade under the United States govern- 
ment, or other national governments. 

4. The position of head master or 
principal in leading secondary schools, 
both public and endowed ; and that of 
Superintendent of Schools in cities of 
not less than 100,000 inhabitants. 

5. Membership in foreign societies 
of high standing, provided such mem- 
bership is regarded by those societies 
as an honorable distinction. 

6. Membership in the National 
Academy of Sciences; American 
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Academy of Arts and Sciences; Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society ; Massachu- 
setts Historical Society ; and honorary 
membership in American Societies of 
high standing. 

7. Offices under the United States 
government: President ; Vice-Presi- 
dent ; President of the Senate (when 
not the Vice-President) ; Member of 
the Cabinet ; Senator ; Speaker and 
Member of the House of Represent- 
atives ; Ambassador; Minister ; Chief 
Justice and Justice of the Supreme 
Court ; Chief Justice and Judge of the 
Court of Claims ; Judge of a Circuit 
or District Court ; Major-General and 
higher ranks (not by brevet); Rear 
Admiral and higher ranks. 

8. Offices under the state govern- 
ments : Governor ; Chief Justice and 
Justice of the Supreme Court ; State 
Superintendent of Public Education, or 
whatever office corresponds thereto ; 
also Governors of Territories, Chief 
Justice and Justice of the Supreme 
Court in Territories and in the District 
of Columbia. 

9. Offices of similar grade, and hon- 
orary appointments, under foreign 
governments. 

The Editor would like to have all 
graduates of the University examine 
their records as given in the 1900 edi- 
tion of the Quinquennial and send him 
as soon as possible a list of all additions 
and corrections. 

James Atkins Noyes, 
Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue, 

Harvard College Library, Cam- 

bridge, Mass. 


QUINQUENNIAL CATALOGUE. 


The Editor of the Quinquennial Catalogue of 
Harvard University is desirdus of ascertaining 
the dates of decease of the following graduates. 
The year, month, and day of birth and death and 
the places of birth and death are wanted. Also 
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names of parents, with residences and occupa- 
tions of graduates. Any information will be 


gratefully received by the Editor, James Atkins 
Noyes, Harvard College Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


The College. 


Samuel Bellingham, son of Richard 
Bellingham of Boston. Lived in 
Rowley, and Leyden, Holland. 

. Henry Saltonstall, son of Sir Richard 
Saltonstall. M.D. Padua. Fellow 
Oxford. 

. Tobias Barnard. 

. John Jones, son of Rev. John, of 
Concord and Fairfield, Conn. 

5. Jeremiah Holland, minister in North- 
amptonshire, England. 

. James Ward, son of Rev. Nathaniel, 
of Ipswich. A.M. and M.B. Oxford. 
Fellow Oxford. 

. Nathaniel White, son of Rev. Na- 
thaniel, of Somers Islands. 

. John Birden, preacher in England. 

. Abraham Walver. 

. George Hadden. 

. William Mildmay, son of Sir Hen- 
ry, of Graces, County Essex, Eng- 
land. 

. John Glover, son of Rev. Joseph. 
M.D. Aberdeen. Lived in London, 

. John Angier. 

. John Stone, of Watertown. 

. William Thomson, son of Rev. Wil- 
liam of Braintree. Lived in Boston. 
Springfield, Mystic, and New Lon- 
don, Conn. 

. Edward Rawson, son of Edward of 
Newbury. Minister in Horsmanden, 
County Kent, England. 

. Joshua Long, son of Robert of 
Charlestown, who came from Dun- 
stable, Bedfordshire, England. 

. Joshua Ambrose, A.M. Oxford. 
Lived in Derby, Lancashire, Eng- 
land, and near Liverpool, England. 

. Mordecai Matthews. 

. Robert Paine, son of Robert of Ips- 
wich. 

. Barnabas Chauncy, son of President 
Charles. Minister and physician. 

. John Barsham, son of William of 
Watertown. 

9. Thomas Parish, son of Thomas of 
Cambridge. 
. Manasseh Armitage, son of Thomas 


1642. 
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of Lynn who came from Bristol, Eng- 
land. Lived in Oyster Bay, Long 
Island. 

1661. John Bellingham, son of Gov. Rich- 
ard. 

1661. Recompense Osborn, son of William 
of Salem. Lived in New Haven, 
Conn. 

1661. Joseph Cooke, of Cambridge. 

1661. John Parker. 

1661. Thomas Johnson. 

1663. Benjamin Blakeman, son of Rev. 
Adam of Stratford, Conn. Minister 
at Malden and Saco, Me. Lived 
in Boston. 

1666. Daniel Mason, son of Captain Hugh 
of Watertown who came from Ips- 
wich, County Suffolk, England. 

1667. Nathaniel Atkinson, son of Theo- 
dore of Boston who came from Bury, 
England. 

1667. Japhet Hobart. 

1668. John Cullick, son of John of Hart- 
ford, Conn. Lived in Boston. 

1674. Thomas Sergeant. 

1675. Peter Oliver, son of Peter of Boston. 

1677. Samuel Sweetman, son of Thomas of 
Cambridge: 

1677. Thomas Seottow, son of Joshua. 
Lived in Scarborough, Maine. 

1681. Samuel Mitchell, son of Rev. Jon- 
athan of Cambridge, A.B. 1647. 
Fellow. 

1681. John Hastings, son of Walter of 
Cambridge. A physician in Bar- 
badoes. 

1684, Richard Wensley, son of John of 
Boston. 

1685, Samuel Shepard, son of Rev. Samuel 
of Rowley, A.B. 1658. Lived in 
Woodbridge, N. J. 

1687. Henry Newman, son of Rev. Noah 
of Rehoboth. Librarian. Lived in 
London. 

1689. James Allen, son of Rev. James of 
Boston. 

1690. Samuel Mather, son of Rev. Increase 
Mather. Minister at Witney, Ox- 
fordshire, England. Lived in Dub- 
lin, Ireland. 

1690, John Willard, son of Rev. Samuel of 
Groton, A.B. 1659. Lived at Kings- 
ton, Jamaica. Rev. Samuel, A.B. 
1723, was his son, and Rev. Joseph, 
A.B. 1765, was his grandson. 
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1691. John Tyng, son of Jonathan of Dun- 
stable, N. H. 

1691. Thomas Maccarty. Lived in Boston. 

1691. Thomas Atkinson, son of Theodore 
of Newbury. 

1693. William Grosvenor, son of John of 
Roxbury. Minister in Brookfield. 
His father came from Cheshire, 
Eng. 

1694. John Savage, son of Ephraim of 
Boston, A. B. 1662. 

1698, Henry Swan. Lived in Charlestown. 

1700. Simon Bradstreet, son of Dr. Samuel 
of Topsfield. 

1700. Joseph Gerrish, son of Rev. Joseph 
of Wenham, A.B. 1669. Minister at 
Kittery, Me. 

1701. Robert Eliot. 

1701.Samuel Hinckes, son of John of 
Portsmouth. Deputy Sheriff of Bos- 
ton. 

1703. Jeremiah Easeman, son of Benjamin 
of Salisbury. 

1708. Richard Talley, son of Richard of 
Dorchester. 

1709. John Keene, of Boston. 

1710. Samuel Terry, minister at Barring- 
ton, R. I., and Uxbridge. 

1712. John Coit. Lived in Bermuda. 

1712. Peter Barnes, of Eastham. 

1712. Andrew Gardner of Brookline, 
minister at Lunenburg, Worcester, 
Charlestown and Winchester, N. H. 

1715. Jonathan Dowse, son of Jonathan of 
Charlestown. 

1715. Calvin Galpine, minister at Jamaica, 
w.t. 

1715. Thomas Gray. 

1717. Joseph Belcher, son of Rev. Joseph 
of Dedham, A.B. 1690. Lived at 
Milton. 

1718, Edward Bridgewater, Judge or Vice 
Admiral on the Island of Nevis, 
West Indies. 

1719. Thomas Oliver, son of Thomas of 
Cambridge. Lived at Reading. 
1719. John Green, son of Rev. Joseph of 
Danvers. A minister at Boston. 

1720. Howard Wyborne of Boston. 

1721. Noyes Parris, son of Samuel of Salem 
Village. A minister in New Jersey. 

1721. Simon Davis. 

1721. Barnabas Taylor, of Yarmouth and 
Bristol, R. I. 

1722, Daniel White. 





727. Stephen Parker. 
27. Thomas Brintnall. 
27. Thomas Jackson. 
27. Nathaniel Newell. 
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. Thomas Weld, minister at Upton. 

. Joseph Penniman of Braintree and 
Boston. 

. Nathaniel Morrill, of Salisbury and 
Rye. 

. William Bosson, minister at Boston 
and Roxbury. 

. John Frizell, of Boston. 

. Zabdiel Boylston, son of Zabdiel of 
Brookline. A physician. 

5. Edward Dowse, son of Jonathan of 
Charlestown. 

. Edward Stacy, of Cambridge. 


25. Jeremiah Chubbuck, of Hingham. 


. Israel Nichols, of Cohasset. 

. Simeon Stoddard, son of Anthony. 
Was of Boston. 

. Richard Hall. 

. Thomas Goodridge. 

. Eleazar Allen. 

. Jonathan Stedman, son of John. 
Was of Cambridge. 


726. Theodore Coker, of Newbury. 
27. John Stevens. 
727. Nathaniel Saltonstall, son of Richard 


of Haverhill, A.B. 1695. 
A minister. 


. John Cookson, 


1727. Ebenezer Wellington, son of Eben- 


ezer of Lexington. 
. Stephen Harris. 


27. Joshua Wood. 


. William Howlett. 

. John Rogers, came from Ipswich, 
and was a physician at Boston or 
Newbury. 


28. Joseph Marsh, son of Rev. Joseph of 


Braintree. 

. Edmund Bowman, of Lexington. 

. John Clark, of Boston. 

. Nathaniel Harrington, of Water- 
town and Wells, Me. 

. Ephraim Spring, son of John of New- 
ton. 

. Job Parker, a minister. 

. Timothy Brown, a minister at Kings- 
ton, N. H. Lived in Reading and 
Little Compton, R. I. 

. James Penniman, came from Boston 
and was a physician. 

. Lemuel Trott, son of Thomas of 
Dorchester. 


1730. 
1730. 
1730. 
1731. 
1731. 
1732, 
1732, 
1732, 
1733, 


1733, 
1733. 


1734. 
1734. 


1734, 
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Adam Richardson, son of Stephen of 
Woburn. A physician at Groton. 
Jabez Richardson, son of Pierson of 
Woburn. 

Nathaniel Whitaker. 

Otis Little, of Marshfield. 

James Lewes, son of Joseph of Hing- 
ham. Was of Marshfield. 

James Morris, of Boston. 

John Fairfield, of Wenham. 
Thomas Rand, son of William of 
Charlestown. A minister at Char- 
leston, S. C. 

John Wilson, came from Braintree, 
Was a physician. 

Samuel Tyley, a lawyer in Boston. 
Joseph Sylvester, of Hanover and 
Newport, R. I. 

George Ball, of Cambridge. 

Daniel Lewis, son of Rev. Daniel of 
Pembroke. 

Fobes Little, son of John of Marsh- 
field. Lived in Little Compton, R. I. 


. John Steuart, Baronet, son of Dr. 


Steuart of Boston. 
Daniel Russell, of Charlestown. 


5, Samson Sheafe, of Newcastle, N. H., 


and Boston. 


. Anthony Davis, of Boston. Minister 


at Jamaica, W. I. A.M. (ad eun.) 
Yale. 


. William Woodbury, son of Captain 


Woodbury of Boston. 

William Russell, of Charlestown. 
Samuel Burnell, son of Samuel of 
Boston. 


. Joshua Tufts, son of Rev. John of 


1736. 
1736. 


1736. 
1737. 


1737. 


1737. 
1738. 


1738, 
1738. 
1738, 
1738, 
1738. 


Newbury. Minister at Litchfield, 
Conn, 

Henry Downe, of Boston. 

Zoheth Smith, son of Samuel of 
Eastham. 

Josiah Brown, a physician of Boston. 
Josiah Lewis, son of George of Barn- 
stable. 

Moses Emerson, son of John of An- 
dover. Lived in Haverhill. 

Joseph Lunt, of Newbury. 
Benjamin White, son of Rev. John 
of Gloucester, A.B. 1698. 

Nathaniel Rust, of Stratham, N. H. 
Richard Mower, of Lynn. 

Thomas Weld, of Roxbury. 

James Holt, of York, Me. 

Edward Bates, of Abington. 
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1739. Samuel Greenwood, son of Samuel 
of Boston. Private secretary of 
Gov. Belcher. Isaac Greenwood, 
A.B. 1721, was his brother. 

. Samuel White, son of Samuel of Bos- 
ton. 

. Nathaniel Snell, son of Joseph of 
Bridgewater. 

. James Hovey, son of James of Mal- 
den. A lawyer at Plymouth. 

. Timothy Prout, of Boston. A Loy- 
alist. 

. John Wilson, son of James of Fram- 
ingham. A physician and minister 
at Hopkinton. 

. George Eveleigh, of Charleston, S. C. 

. William Rand, of Boston. 

. Adam Bullard, of Sherborn. 

. Samuel Kneeland, of Boston. 

. John Vanhorne, of New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

. Isaac Bowles, of Roxbury. 

. Joshua Gee, son of Rev. Joshua, 
A.B. 1717, of Boston. 

. William Kneeland, of Boston. 

. Nathaniel Bourne, of Marshfield. 

. Andrew Higginson, of Salem. 

. John Phillips, of Boston. 

. John Wheelwright, of Wells, Me. 

. Nathaniel Dummer, of Newbury. 

. Samuel Wood, of Boxford. 

. Daniel Pond, son of John of Wren- 
tham. A minister at Templeton and 
teacher at West Medway. 

. Solomon Williams, son of Rev. Wil- 
liam of Weston. 

. Ebenezer Adams, of Newington, 
N. H. 

. Joseph Adams, came from Boston. 
A physician of Townsend and a Loy- 
alist. 

50. Thomas Cheever. 
50. Samuel Hill, of Boston. 

. Benjamin Gridley, A lawyer of Bos- 
ton and a Loyalist. Went to Eng- 
land. 

51. Jonathan Vinal, of Scituate. 
54. William Warner, of Portsmouth, 
N. H. 
754, James Allen, of Boston. 

1757. John Haven, son of Joseph of Fra- 
mingham. Lived in Greenland, N. 
H., and Laneaster, N. H. 

. William Pike, of Newbury. A min- 
ister at Kingston, N. H. 
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1759. Edward Church, son of Benjamin of 
Boston. 

1760. Lewis Vassall, of Braintree and Bos- 
ton. 

1760. John Warren, of Wenham. 

1761. John Bass, son of Joseph of Dor- 
chester. Lived at Annapolis, Nova 
Scotia, and Albany, Nova Scotia. 

1761. Josiah Brown, of Abington. 

1762. John New, of Nevis, an island of 
the West Indies. 

1762. Ephraim Keith, son of Ephraim of 
Bridgewater. 

1762. Matthew Cuming, of Taunton. 

1762. Joseph Domett, of Boston. A min- 
ister. 

1763. Jonathan White, son of Col. Jona- 
than of Leomister. 

1763. Benjamin Bowen, of Woodstock, 
N. H. 

1763. James Parker, of Southborough and 
Framingham, 

1764. Isaac Winchester, son of Isaac of 
Brookline. 

1765. Seth Williams, of Taunton, A.M. 
(ad eun.) Yale. 

1765. Charles Curtis, of Scituate. 

1766. Joseph Dowse of Boston. 

1766. Elijah Putnam, of Sutton. 

1767. Zephaniah Briggs, of Rochester. 
1767. Nicholas Dudley, of Epping, N. H., 
and minister at Townsend, Vt. 

1767. William Moore, of Cambridge. 

1767. John Marston Minot, of Jamaica 
Island. 

1768. Lawrence Sprague, son of Joseph of 
Boston. 

1768. Isaac Knowles, of Eastham. 

1769. Nathaniel Harrington, son of Na- 
thaniel of Watertown. 

1771. Edward Kitchen Turner, son of John 
of Salem. A physician at Wells, 
Me. 

1771. Samuel Plummer, of Gloucester. 

1771. William Scott. 

1771. Samuel Wheeler. 

1771. William Scales, of George Town or 

Brunswick, Me. 

1771. Benjamin Hasey, of Cambridge. 
Went to London. 

1772. Samuel Murray, son of Col. John of 
Rutland. 

1772. Phineas Bowman, of Oxford. 

1773. Moses Barnard. 

1773. Isaac Bradish, of Cambridge. 
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1773. 
1773. 
1774. 
1774. 
1775. 
1776. 


1776. 
1776. 


1776. 
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Nahum Cutler, son of Asher of Sud- 
bury. 

Joshua Eaton, son of Rev. Joshua 
of Spencer. 

Timothy Dwight, son of Seth of 
Medfield or Medford, a physician. 
Nathan Morey, of Norton. 
Jonathan Eames, of Hopkinton. 
John Haven, son of Joseph of Ded- 
ham. 

Ezekiel Henley, of Charlestown. 
Benjamin Allen Upham, son of Rev. 
Caleb of Truro. 

Jonathan Willard, son of Josiah of 
Winchester, N. H. 


777. Jacob Conant. 
77. Jonathan Porter, son of Rev. John 


of Weymouth and Bridgewater. A 


physician in Boston. 


. Aaron Smith, son of Joseph of East 


1777. 
1778. 


1778. 
1778. 
1779. 


1779. 
1779. 
1779. 


1780. 
1781. 


1782. 
1784. 
1785. 


1785. 
1786. 
1786. 


1789. 
1791. 


1791. 
1792. 


1793. 


Sudbury. Lived in Dorchester 
and Boston. Went to the West In- 
dies. 

William Traill, of Portsmouth, N.H. 
Joseph Blaney, son of Joseph of Sa- 
lem. 

Brown Emerson, of Reading. 

Henry Pynchon, of Springfield. 
Samuel Chandler, son of David of 
Andover. 

Daniel Friend, of Wenham. 

James Gordon. 

Enoch Whipple, of Sherburne, min- 
ister at Alexandria, N. H. 

Jesse Thomas, of Marshfield. 
Timothy Swan, son of Samuel of 
Concord. 

Reuben Hayes, of North Yarmouth. 
Samuel Griffin. 

Joseph Gardner Andrews, of Boston 
and Dorchester, a physician. 
Barzillai Gannett, of East Bridge- 
water and Gardiner, Me. Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

Elisha Gardner, of Brookline. 
Porter Lummus, of Ipswich. 
Jonathan Proctor, of Westford. 
William Hodge, of Wiscasset, Me., 
and Winslow, Me. A lawyer. Had 
lived in Pownalborough. 

Asa King, of Westford. 

Ebenezer Bradish, son of Ebenezer 
of Cambridge. A lawyer at Hallo- 
well, Me. 

Daniel Peters, of Mendon. 


1794, 
1796. 


1802. 


1805. 


[ December, 
Oliver Ainsworth, of Woodstock, 


Thomas Barron, son of William of 
Petersham. Lived in Amherst. 
James Skidmore Dunning, of Or- 
ange, N. Y. 

Isaac Sparhawk Gardner, son of 
Gen. Isaac of Brookline. Went to 
Georgetown, D. C., and to Frank- 
fort, Ky. 


- Isaac Morrill, of Needham. 

. John Lovering, of Boston. 

. William Hildreth, of Dracut. 

. Alexander Baron Wilson, of Charles- 


. Joseph Baxter, of Boston. 


ton, S. C. 
M.D. 


Columbia. 


. George Salmon Bourne, son of Syl- 


vester of Barnstable, was consul 
general of the United States to the 
Netherlands. 


. Horatio Townsend, of Medfield. 


Went to South America. 


. Richard Bennet Granger Mitchell. 

. Richard Brenan. 

. Robert Dow Percy. 

. Adolphus Peter Jouve. 

. Thomas Joseph Davidson, of Boston 


and Porto Rico, W. I. 


. Jules Joseph Carridre, of New Or 


Litt. 
Chev. 


leans, La., and Paris, France. 
B. and M.D. Univ. Paris. 
Legion of Honor. 


. William Allison. 
. Edward Henry Chace, of Boston. 
3. Nehemiah Ball, of Concord and 


Jonesville, Vt. 


. Daniel Webster Paul, of Middletown, 


Vt., and St. Louis, Mo. 


. Arthur Henry Brown, of East Prince- 


1791. 


1793. 
1798, 
1819. 
1822, 
1826. 


1826. 
1838, 
1846. 


1848, 


ton. 


Medical School. 


James Otis Prentiss, of Sparten- 
burgh, S. C. 

John Baptiste Menard. 

Jonathan White. 

William Vance, of Barbadoes, W. I. 
Freedom Seaver. 

George Mills Smith, of Alstead, 
N. H. 

Giles M. Stone. 

Morrison Oakes. 

William Barton Miller. 

. Stephen Fuller Elliot. 
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1848, John Sutton, of Midway, Ky. 
1849. George Dorr. 
1849. Edward Kirby. 
1849. Buford Allen Prewitt. 
1859. Eugene de Courcillon. 
S.B. Univ. Paris. 
. Jonathan Hugh Jamison. 
31. John Davis Jones. 
3. William Dickson Knapp. 
3. John Chisholm McLellan. 
34. James McGregor Campbell. 
35. Andrew McLaren. 
3. Milledge Oakes. 
37. Henry Thomas Corbett. 
37. Thomas Shreve Jacobs. 
. Charles Worthy Perkins, 
37. Raphael Provencher. 
39. Abner Hodgson. 
39. Francis Gilbert Jordan. 
. William Edwin Vail. 


Law School. 
. William Wulff Kunhardt, A.B. 


Charleston. 

. Josiah Clark Frink, A.B. Bristol, 
A.M. Univ. City, N. Y. 

. Gwinn Harris. Lived in Charles 
County, Md., and Alexandria, La. 

. Benjamin Whitney Godfrey. 

. Daniel McIlroy. 

.John Augustine Monroe, A.B. 
Princeton. Lived in Baltimore, Md. 

. Robert Samuel Lewis, of Paducah, 
Ky. 

. Abraham Hillyard See. 

. Théodore Simon Robin. 

. George Alfred Parker. 

. Isaac Simon, of Cincinnati, O. 

. Benjamin Franklin Scott. 

. Patrick Henry Burns. 


A.B. and 


Divinity School. 
. Richard Coleman, 


Honorary Graduates. 


. William Crawford, A.M. (ad eun.). 
A. B. Princeton. 

. Charles Gordon, A.M. (ad eun.). 

779. Joseph de Valnais, LL.D. Consul 

of France at Boston. 

. John McKesson, A.M. (ad eun.). 
A.B. Dickinson (Pa.), 

. James Welch, A.B. (ad eun.). A.B. 
Transylvania (Ky.). Professor and 
Librarian Transylvania. 


Varia. 
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1807. John Adams Smith, A.B. (ad eun.). 
A.B. Columbia. 

1811. Frederick Hersey Davis, A.B. (ad 
eun.). A.B. St. Mary’s, Baltimore. 

1817, Alfred Bixby, A.B. (ad eun.). A.B, 
Union. Son of Samuel of Lyme, 
N. H. 

1818. George Augustus Frederick Daw- 
son, A.B., A.M. (Hon.) 1829. 


VARIA. 


{ Washington’s Honorary Degree. 
After the evacuation of Boston by the 
British, March 16, 1776, Harvard Col- 
lege conferred on Gen. Washington 
the degree of Doctor of Laws. The 
document was published in full, both 
in Latin and in English, in the New 
England Chronicle of April 25, 1776, 
from which the English version is here 
reproduced : 

The Corporation of Harvard Col- 
lege in Cambridge, in New England, 
to all the Faithful in Christ, to whom 
these presents shall come, Greeting : 

Whereas, Academical Degrees were 
originally instituted for this Purpose, 
That Men eminent for Knowledge, 
Wisdom and Virtue, who have highly 
merited of the Republic of Letters and 
the Commonwealth, should be reward- 
ed with the Honor of these Laurels ; 
there is the greatest Propriety in Con- 
ferring such Honor on that very illus- 
trious Gentleman, George Washington, 
Esq. ; the accomplished General of the 
Confederated Colonies in America: 
whose Knowledge and patriotic Ar- 
dor are manifest to all: Who, for his 
distinguished Virtue, both Civil and 
Military, in the first Place, being 
elected by the Suffrages of the Vir- 
ginians, one of their Delegates, ex- 
erted himself with Fidelity and singu- 
lar Wisdom in the celebrated Congress 
of America, for the Defence of Lib- 
erty, when in the utmost Danger of 
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being forever lost, and for the Salva- 
tion of his Country; and then, at the 
earnest Request of that Grand Council 
of Patriots, without Hesitation, left all 
the Pleasures of his delightful Seat in 
Virginia, and the affairs of his own 
Estate, that through all the Fatigues 
and Dangers of a Camp, without ac- 
cepting any Reward, he might deliver 
New England from the unjust and 
cruel arms of Britain, and defend the 
other Colonies; and who, by the most 
signal Smiles of Divine Providence 
on his Military Operations, drove the 
Fleet and Troops of the Enemy with 
disgraceful Precipitation from the 
Town of Boston, which for eleven 
Months had been shut up, fortified 
and defended by a Garrison of above 
seven thousand Regulars ; so that the 
Inhabitants, who suffered a great Va- 
riety of Hardships and Cruelties while 
under the Power of their Oppressors, 
now rejoice in their Deliverance, the 
neighboring towns are freed from the 
tumults of Arms, and our University 
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has the Agreeable prospect of being 
restored to its ancient seat. 

Know ye, therefore, that We, the 
President and Fellows of Harvard 
College in Cambridge (with the con- 
sent of the Honored and Reverend 
Overseers of our Academy) have con- 
stituted and created the aforesaid 
gentleman, George Washington, who 
merits the highest Honor, Doctor of 
Laws, the law of Nature and Nations, 
and the Civil Law ; and have given and 
granted him at the same Time all 
Rights, Privileges, and Honors to the 
said Degree pertaining. 

In Testimony whereof, we have af- 
fixed the common Seal of our Uni- 
versity to these Letters, and subscribed 
with our Hand writing this Third Day 
of April in the Year of our Lord one 
Thousand seven Hundred Seventy- 
six. 

Samuel Langdon, S.T.D. Praeses. 
Nathaniel Appleton, 8.T.D. 
Johannes Winthrop Mat. et Phil. P. 
Andreas Eliot, 8.T.D. (Hol. LL.D.) 
Saml. Cooper, S.T.D. 


Johannes Wadsworth, Log. et Eth. Pre 
Thesaurius. 


Sigillum } 


{fam 





CORRECTIONS. 


Vol. XIII, No. 49, p. 9, last two lines of large type should read : “ $1678.63 
in 1867-68 to $1429.17 in 1902-03, — a diminution of some 14 per cent.” 
p. 10, 1.17. For 40 read 14. 
p- 149, col. 2,1. 5 from bottom. For “Samuel Parkman” 
read “ Samuel Parkman Blake.” 
p- 170, 1. 13 from bottom. Change to read, “J. L. Little, 
Jr., has formed a partnership with James Purdon, ’95 ; 


address, 8 Beacon St., Boston.” 





ABBREVIATIONS. 


So far as possible, the abbreviations used correspond to those of the Quinquennial Catalogue, viz: 
Bachelors of Arts are indicated by the date of graduation only; a is for Bachelors of Agricultural 
Science; d@ for Doctors of Dental Medicine ; e for Mining and Civil Engineers; / for Holders of Hon- 
orary Degrees; / for Bachelors of Laws; m for Doctors of Medicine; p for Masters of Arts, Masters 
of Science, Doctors of Philosophy, and Doctors of Science, graduated in course; s for Bachelors of 
Science ; ¢ for Bachelors of Divinity, and Alumni of the Divinity School; v for Doctors of Veterinary 
Medicine. 

Non-graduates are denoted by their Class number inclosed in brackets, if of the Academic Depart- 
ment; and by the abbreviations, Sc. Sch., Div. Sch., L. S., etc., for non-graduate members of the 
Scientific, Divinity, Law, etc., Schools. 

The name of the state is omitted in the case of towns in Massachusetts. 





